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PREFATORY NOTE. 

These Studies are published by authority of Harvard 
University, and will be contributed chiefly by its instructors 
and graduates. But contributions from other sources are 
not excluded, and in this volume we publish with pleasure 
a paper by Professor Thomas D. Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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THE DATE OF CYLON. 
By John Henry Wright. 

** Si in tantis temporum difficultatibus definire quidquam licet." — BoBCKH. 

I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

THE fifty years preceding the legislation of Solon witnessed most 
significant changes in the political, social, and economic condi- 
tions of Athens, and in the relations of that little state to the world 
without. The main features of these changes were, as regards 
internal development, first, the dawning of popular political con- 
sciousness — the birth, from the throes of economic distress, of 
Democracy, — and, secondly, an increased intensity of factional feel- 
ing among the several families of the ruling Aristocracy; and, as 
regards both domestic and foreign relations, we have to note the de- 
velopment of local industries and of foreign trade, i>. the beginnings 
of the commercial enterprise which subsequently aided in giving 
Athens her political supremacy among the Greek states. 

The dates of a few events in these and in earlier important move- 
ments have been preserved to us. If we are to place any confi- 

NoTE. — This paper was originally prepared in 1888 and was read before the 
American Philological Association at the meeting of that year (^Proc. Am, Philol. 
Assoc,, 1888, p. xxvi.) ; in the summer of 1890 it was rewritten for publication in the 
Harvard Studies. Since that time, however, the important and long-lost treatise 
of Aristotle on the Athenian Commonwealth, recently discovered, has been pub- 
lished to the world, with its complete confirmation of the correctness of the 
writer's chief contention — a pre-Draconian date for Cylon. Instead of the frag- 
ments of this work, preserved in the Berlin Papyrus, No. CLXIII., and in a garbled 
form in the later Greek writers, we have now a copy of the original text, prepared 
probably not far trom A.D. 100 (British Museum Papyrus, No. CXXXI.), to which 
to appeal. The paper has accordingly been revised, and in part rewritten, in 
the new light thus unexpectedly shed, not only upon the affair of Cylon, but also 
upon the whole subject of Athenian constitutional history before the time of 
Peisistratus. See F. D. Allen, Tke Nation, March 5, 1891 (No. 1340, pp. 197, 198). 

I 



2 John Henry Wright, 

dence in the recorded lists of Olympic and Pythian victors, of Attic 
archons, etc., — many of which were made up contemporaneously, 
— and in the chronological studies of ancient Greek scholars, which 
were based upon these lists, we must regard most of these dates as 
fairly well established. 

Attic history opens with the rule of kings by right of birth ; this 
early merges into that of kings by election, for such must we regard 
the so-called life-archons.* About the middle of the eighth century 
B.C.,* the last life-archon gives place to the decennial archon : • this 
is evidently a movement on the part of the aristocratic families in 
the direction of greater control. In the first half of the seventh 
century b.c.,^ the decennial archontate is replaced by a board of nine 

^ The term iSao-iAevi was applied to the tife-archons and to the decennial 
archons down to the last Medontid, Hippomenes : Photius Lex.y (and Suidas) 
s,v, itap* Tnrov Kal H6fn\v * . . . *lvvoii4vns . . . rtXtvraios i$a<ri\€utv. In Marmor 
Parium (Epp. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31) certain life-archons are named as kings: cf. 
Ettsebius CAron, I. 188 / (Schdne), /Sotf'cAc^ci *A\Kfiai»y. In fact, the name 
0aai\tvs was always retained (jSoo'iAc^f alone is correct, not &px«*' jSoo'iAf^r: 
Hauvette-Besnault, d€ Archonte R^^ Paris, 1884, p. i). Cf. Busolt, Griech, 
Gesch. I. 400, 401, and below, p. 30, note 2, for a discussion of the name by which 
the annual archons were probably designated before Solon's time. Once for all 
I wish here to express my debt to Busolt, not alone for his abundant bibliograph- 
ical references, but also for the suggestion of many new points of view. 

^ The dates given for these events are those computed by the ancient chro- 
nographers, and may be regarded as fairly authentic, at least after contempo- 
rary records of Olympic victors, etc., were begun. These ba^ayfta^i seem to 
date as far back as the first half of the eighth century B.C. Euseb. Chron, 
I. 194 : IffTOpovifi ih ol it€p\ *Apurr68ritAoy rhr *H\uoy &s iit* tlKoariis not 'i0d6fAiis 
*0\vfiittdSos . . . Ilp^ayro ol iiBXi^roX ipaypd^9e$M . . . itp6 rod yiip oOZtU 
iivrypd^ , . , rf 8^ Mhcotrrff 6y96if rh crdZiov pucwp K6pot&os *HAcrof itytyptipri 
icpAros* Kal ^ 'OXvfiri^ a0n| icpArn irdx^i &^' ^s "EWrivts iptBfMviri roht x/x^i^vf . 
T£^ 8* a^ii rtf 'Apurro^/jufp ical UoKvfiios l<rrop9i» Ibid, 192, kirh y^Lp ro^wy r& 
T^s 'EXX^y^y xp^^^'JP^^^f iuepiBous iiyteypaip^t rerfvx^yat 8«irc7 * rh wph avr&y, &s 
liritf-ry ^t\oy ^w, ^vc^vokto. On the iiyaypa^t (Macedonian, Argive, Sicyo- 
nian, Halicamassian, etc.), see Busolt, G, G. 1. 137, note 2. Mahafly's arguments 
for a later date (about 580 B.C.) for the Olympian register do not convince me 
{Journ, HeUen, Stud, 2 [1881], pp. 164-178). 

' B.C. 752/1, according to Dion3r8ius of Halicamassus {Ant, I. 71 and 75), 
Julius Africanus and Eusebius (I. 187/, f), probably based upon Eratosthenes- 
ApoUodorus. 

* B.c. 682/1 (01. 24. 3), according to Dionysius Halic, Julius Africanus, and 
Eusebius, here likewise apparently following the system of Eratosthenes as elabo- 
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chief magistrates annually chosen. According to the recently dis- 
covered treatise on the Athenian Commonwealth, this board was 
historically developed in the following way : * at a very early date the 
office of Polemarch (' Field-marshal '), and afterwards that of Archon 
(' Regent '), were established for the purpose of providing coadjutors 
for the King j very much later — when the elections became annual 
— this board of three was enlarged by the addition of the six Thes- 
mothetae. At some date not to be determined, perhaps not before 
the time of Solon, but possibly when the archontate became annual, 
the Archon took precedence of the ICing and this precedence was 
ever afterward retained. All these changes in the nature and tenure 
of the chief magistracy clearly testify to the increasing influence of 
the leading families, seeking to limit and circumscribe, as far as might 
be, the power of rivals in office. It should be remembered that 
throughout these times, and probably for long afterward, the privilege 
of election to this board of officials belonged for the most part to 
the nobles, commonly called Eupatrids, and that the number of fami- 
lies constituting this class was not large. In the seventh century B.C. 
Athens was a community of ancient and powerful families, with social 
and political conditions very different from those that prevailed sub- 
sequently. 

The archontate, at least before the time of Solon, and to a certain 
extent in the sixth century B.C., though then somewhat shorn of its 
powers, was not only nominally but actually the highest office in 
the state ; it combined the widest executive and judicial functions, 
and was the prize eagerly sought after by the ambitious.' The 



rated by ApoUodonis. Mar. Par. (Ep. 32) gives B.C. 683/1. Syncellus, p. 399, 
21, t>. Jul. Afiricanus: titr\ roinovt ipxoyrts 4ytav<rta7ot ^p4Bn9av 4^ tvwarpiSwv, 
ivvia Tc iipx^'^^^ *A^yi}0-(y ifixh KartardBti (cf. Euseb. Chron, II. S4, 85). 
The chronographer whom Pausanias follows (IV. 5. 10 an^ I3- 7) puts the be- 
ginning of the annual archontate in B.C. 687/6. For an explanation of this fluc- 
tuation in dates, see Gelzer, Hist. u. PhihL AufsiUze E. Cur tins gewidmet^ 1884, 
p. 20; his best example, however, has lost its value, now that Damasias is known 
to belong to the sixth, not the seventh, century B.C. For further literature, see 
Busolt, G. G, I. 407. 

^ Aristotle, Respublica Atheniensium^o, 3 (Kenyon). 

^ Thnc. I. X26: T($rc Si T& ToKKJ^ f&v roXirucwr ol iw4a tipxovrts Hwpaaffow' 
Aristot Respub, Ath, c. 13: S^Aoy 8ti firyiffrriv •Ix*»' 5^»'«M"»' ^ ^Xf'"* ^o/i'orrcu 
•yip &«2 rraaUiorrts Ttpi ra^rnt t^i ^x^'* Also probably Herod. V. 71 : 0/ t/>w- 
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archons in this period are commonly men of note and importance,^ — 
not the figureheads of the fifth and later centuries, when the choice 
was by lot from a considerable number of selected persons,' — and 
their election attested the triumphs of family or of political factions, 
thus having something of the significance that attached to the elec- 
tion of generals in the age of Pericles and in the Peloponnesian war.' 
The most important datable event following the establishment of 
the annual archontate — leaving out of the question for the present 
that which is the subject of our enquiry — is the legislation of Draco, 
in Ol. 39, probably B.C. 621.* At this time, besides the enactment of 



TcCvtcs r£y ravKpdpwv oXxtp fv€fu>v t6t9 rks *A0iivas (see below, p. 30, note 2). 
The two-year archonship of Damaslas and his violent ejection from office 
(Aristot. Respub, Aih. c. 13), as also the request urged upon Solon to crown his 
work by making himself tyrant, i.e. to become perpetual archon (Plut. Sol, 14) 
— much as Pittacus of Mitylene had done, whose office as aesymnete Aristotle 
(^Pol, III. 14. 12850 31 ff.) calls an a/pcrj^ rvpawis^ — all testify to the great 
power and importance of this office in these early times. 

^ Among the notable persons who held the office of archon between 660 and 500 
B.C., we might name Miltiades the Philaid, archon in 659 B.C.; Solon, probably 
in 594 B.C., but possibly in 591 B.C.; Damasias, in 583-81 B.C. or 581-79 B.C.; 
Miltiades (the hero of Marathon?), in 524 B.C.; Isagoras,in 508 B.C., bitter and 
for a time successful rival of Qeisthenes for the control of the Athenian state 
(Herod. V. 66, ovrot cl tvhptt iffratrlcurop irepl Bvpdfiios). It is not certain that 
Draco was archon (Aristot. Respub, Aih, c. 4) ; see below, note 4. 

^ Under Solon, the choice of archons was made by lot from forty previously 
selected candidates (irp<{K/>trot), ten from each tribe. Later there were probably 
one hundred such candidates (not five hundred — see Kenyon, p. 60, note). 
But choice by lot appears to have been suspended for many years (from 589 B.C.?), 
and was resumed about 487 B.C. (Telesinus, archon). Cf. Aristot. Respub. Ath, 
cc. 8, 22, and 13. 

• On the significance of the choice of arparriyotf see Gilbert, Beitr, zur innern 
Gesch, Athens im Zeitalter d, Pelop, Krieges^ Leipzig, 1877, pp. 1-72; Beloch, 
AU, Politik seit Perijtles^ 1SS4, passim; list, pp. 289 fi*. Headlamps contention 
{Election by Lot at Athens, 1 89 1, pp. 21 E), mainly on theoretical grounds, that 
the elections of generals at Athens had no party significance whatever, is hardly 
borne out by all the facts. The importance of the elections, however, from this 
point of view, has doubtless been unduly magnified. 

* Draco, 01. 39 (B.C. 624-0) : Tatian, Or. ad Graec, 63; Qem. Alex. Strom. I. 
p. 366 Pott.; Suid. s.v, Lpix^v, Eusebius {Chron. 11.90,91) gives the year: 
Armen. Vers. Abrahamic year 139$ = 01. 39. 4 = 621 B.C., but Jerome 622 B.C. 
Diod. Sic. IX. Frag. 17 places Draco 47 years before Solon; 7 is a sure number 
(Tzetz. Chil, V. 350), and 47 can only be a mistake for 27 : B.C. 594 + 27= 621. 
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several measures meant to remove the increasing alienation of the 
rich and the poor, and the proposal of new constitutional forms, 
— in which, since the discovery of the Aristotle papyrus, one is 
tempted to see the real beginnings of Athenian Democracy,^ — the 
laws are put on record and codified, as a safeguard for the people, 
who now are making themselves felt as a powerful element in the 
state. Factional quarrels' between prominent families, which in 
many instances are strengthened by foreign alliances, prevail in this 
period, and are at their bitterest. The families of the Lycomidae,^ 



Cf. Busolt, G, G. I. p. 510, note 4. Aristotle (^Respub, Ath. c. 4) makes Aris- 
tatechmus, not Draco, archon at the time of the latter's legislation. Possibly 
Draco was chosen archon soon after proposing his reforms, to carry them into 
execution : Solon was appointed archon for a like purpose. The exactness of the 
dates ascribed to Draco is perhaps to be explained on the supposition that his 
name occurred in the archon-Iists. Still, the view that Draco Mras archon, held 
by all modem historians — the ancients speak of him as yofioO^rns, etc. — seems 
to rest wholly upon the word OtcfioBgriicayra in Paus. IX. 36. 8; since BtcfioBirai 
often means ol ipxovrts (Dem. LVII. 66), it was inferred that OtafAoBer-fiffas here 
meant ipx^^ y9p6fi€Pos (C. F. Hermann, De Dracone : Ind, Schol. Getting, i84g- 
18^0, p. 5, note 15). But this inference is not justifiable: OetrfioBtr-fiaas is here 
merely a participial rendering of Oetrfxohs tBiiKtv in Aristotle's Respub, Ath, c. 4; 
cf. Toi^f v6yiOvt iBriKiy, Suid. s.v, ApdKvt^, The Kurd rtpas of Eusebius (Syncell. 
403, 11) suggests that there was an ancient variation in the date assigned to 
Draco. 

* B. KeiU Berl PhiloU Wochemchrifl, 1891, No. 17, p. 520. "Die Rhetorik 
das vierten Jahrhunderts [hat] die Bedeutung Drakons vollig vemichtet und 
alien Ruhm auf den Volksmann Solon gehauft," Diels, Sitzungsb, d, BerL Akad, 
1891, p. 392. Cf. Aristot. Respub. Ath. c. 4. 

^ Aristot. Respub. Ath, c. 13, 0/ tk rf iroXtrtlff dvo'xcfMifyof^cr . . . Ifyiot 8i Zih 

' The ancestral home of the Lycomidae (shortened form of * Auico/Ai^S/dai, Aviro- 
/c^Sijf being a family name) was Phlya (Plut. Them. I; C.LA, II. 1 1 13 gives 
tribe, gens, and deme, Zpos x^P^ov xpouehs 'IxxoicAeff Arifjioxdpovs AtuKopoius T 
So-y rKfioyos A^tov KtKpoviBcus ^dietirai Kcti AvKofAlhats koI 4»Auev0ri). It was 
from Phlya that the Myron came who conducted the formal prosecution of the 
Alcmeonidae after the affair of Cylon (Aristot. Respub. Ath. c. i; Plut. Sot. 
12). Busolt {G. G. I. p. 508) pointing out that Themistocles, a Lycomid, 
was charged with treason by Leobates, an Alcmeonid (Craterus, Frag. 3 in 
Muller, F. H. G, II. p. 619; Plut. Them, 23) remarks that the family feud 
would seem to have reached back into the seventh century B.C. Diels, however, 
finds significance in the fact that Phlya (like Eleusis) was a religious com- 
munity, and the Lycomidae a distinctively priestly family; as a supporter of 
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the Philai'dae * (who were, or soon became, connected by marriage 
with Cypselus, despot of Corinth), the Alcmeonidae* (who later 
became allied by marriage with the tyrants of Sicyon), are prominent 
in these controversies and rivalries. It is safe to infer that the 
ancient and powerful family ' to which Cylon belonged, himself the 
son-in-law of a foreign tyrant, was equally prominent, if the issue 
of the struggle between the adherents of Cylon and the powerful 
Alcmeonidae — the banishment of the latter from Athens — is to be 
taken as a criterion. 

the ancient, simple religion of the people, outraged by the license of the free- 
thinking, high-born Alcmeonidae, who unhesitatingly violate the places deemed 
most holy by the common folk, the Lycomid Myron becomes the formal accuser 
of the family of the guilty (/.r., p. 390). 

^ The honors received and the offices held by Philaidae are evidence of the 
prominence of this family. Miltiades was archon in 664 B.C. and 659 B.C. (Pans. 
IV. 23. 10, and VIII. 39. 3) ; Hippocleides, archon in 566 B.C., had unsuccess- 
fully contested, with Megacles and other prominent young Greeks, for the hand of 
Agariste, daughter of Qeisthenes of Sicyon; a descendant of the earlier Miltiades, 
Miltiades, the oecist (Herod. VI. 38) was a formidable rival of Peisistratus, who 
was glad to make a compromise with him (Herod. VI. 35, 36; Marcellinus Thuc, 
7 : cf. also Herod. VI. 103) ; Isagoras, champion of the oligarchic reactionaries 
after the final expulsion of the Peisistratidae (Herod. V. 66-73; Aristot. Respub, 
Ath. c. 20), was archon in 508 B.C. His election to the archontate at the same 
time that Qeisthenes was entrusted with the reorganisation of the state shows 
that a compromise was effected between the two rival parties. On the relation* 
ship of the family to the Cypselidae of Corinth, cf. Herod. VI. 128; Cypselus 
was the name of the father of Miltiades, the oecist of the Thracian Chersonese 
(Herod. VL 35; cf. TSpffer, Att, Gen, pp. 279, 280). 

^ On the Alcmeonidae, see below, pp. ^2r^\^ with the notes. 

^ Thttc. I. 126: Yi{iKM¥ . . . r^v irdKai tvytrfis re koX dvvetr6s. This family, or at 
least the members of it who participated in the Cylonian attempt, went into exile 
and were excluded from the amnesty of Solon. It is probable that it early 
became extinct, though the name KvKuv recurs in a sepulchral inscription dating 
from the sixth century B.C. (C./.A. I. 472; Roberts, Greek Epigraphy^ p. 82; Kai- 
bel, Epigr, Graeca, no. 9) . The slab bearing this inscription was found near Liopesi, 
the ancient Paeania, and it has been suggested that the family of Cylon were Paea- 
nians (Ross, Arek. Aufs, I. p. 2 14) . May not the family, early leaving their ancient 
homes, have survived under a slightly different name, r^A»y for K^Awir? The 
Gylon of history, Demosthenes' maternal grandfather, belonged to the deme 
Cerameis (Aesch. Ctes. 171), but perhaps in the marriage of his daughter to 
Demosthenes the Paeanian, there was a renewal of ancient local associations. 
Gylon himself, like Cylon, sought for his own wife the daughter of a foreign 
prince. Still, the hypothesis that makes Demosthenes a descendant, or even a 
connexion of Cylon, is not without the gravest difficulties. 
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Meantime — the measures of Draco proving ineffectual — the dis- 
content of the people increases ; it is greatly aggravated by a long and 
losing war with Megara, and by economical disorders at home in which 
the peasant proprietor grows poorer and poorer at the expense of the 
capitalists enriched by trade. At last in the demoralization of social 
conditions a Solon appears, and by drastic measures rescues the 
state from ruin. By his reforms the rights of all parties are measur- 
ably secured and peace and concord are ultimately established.^ 
The people, however, as over-against the nobility, the poor as over- 
against the rich, are constantly gaining in influence, and to such an 
extent that only a few years after Solon's archonship, the peasant and 
the artisan classes ' secure a representation in the board of archons, 
if only for a short period.* And yet in the local factional disputes 
that follow, between the men of the Plain, the Shore, and the Up- 



^ Cf. Solon, Frag. 5, and the excerpts in Aristot. Respub. Ath, c. 12, in which 
frags, 4, 54, and 36 appear in a fresh version, with new verses. 

' Aristot. Respub, Ath. c. 13 : r^ tk w^fiirr^ [^sc, Ir ci] /act^ riip 2^A«yot ^x^'' 
• . . ical wdX.iv Irct r^/Axry . . . /tcr& dh ravra 81& rHv ainAv xpiwmv Aofiaoias 
alp^tU ^x^^ ^ ^^ *A^ '^ tii^pos lipifp ftts i^fiXJBii fil^ rifs ^x^t. cTr* tio^tv 
miroTs 9tii rh irroiruC^cir Kf»xoKraf k\4<T9ai 94x0, tr^mre fihp t^mrpidAp, rptts dh 
dk[ir]«(icfl»y, 8^ 9^ ^ItMvprymv^ koX otft rhw fi^rk AafULtriatf ^p^oM ivtavrip. 

The name of the peasant class in this passage is in dispute, — dfxoaroi or 
iypoiKou In the Berlin fragment (Pap. No. 163, I* 8. ed. Diels) the word is 
munistakably inroiKt^y. In Brit. Mus. Pap. No. 131, Col. 5, line 7, there is a gap 
(&[ Jodrwv); Kenyon, foUowing Dion. Hal. Anl. II. 8, and thinking he sees a 
trace of ^ restores &7poU«y. But the fac-simile shows no clear trace of p; the 
gap, though wide, could easily have been filled, as in lines 9, 11, 12, etc., by a 
sprawling w, which indeed I fancy can be made out; the word i,T6 in 1. 18 fills 
precisely the space available for the corresponding letters in &iro/ir«v, L 7. In 
Dion. HaL, accordingly, &ypoutoi — which is his regular word for pUbeii — must 
be a gloss on the unfamiliar $moikoi (i.e. rusHci), used in contrast with i/rroL 
Similarly ieypoimrai in Hesych. s.v,, and in Plut. Thtseus 25 y€ffi6poi are glosses 
for Ihroucoi. The word &woutoi hi this sense should not arouse suspicion. If 1^ 
K^fiil ianuiia ohtlas iarl (Aristot Pol. I. 2. 1252* 17), then 0/ irw/A^roi, i.e. 'coun- 
try folk,' rustici, might be regarded, for name-making purposes, as the &iroiiroi 
of the w4\is, which may be regarded as the great political olitia, (To be sure in 
Herondas I. 2, irfpoixims is a correction for dxoix/ijf, but below, at I3» we have 
&iroiiEA».) 

^This provision, viz., that the &irourot (JkypoMOi, ytttfUpoC) and drifiMvpyoi 
should have a share in the archontate, may have continued in force for several years. 
Diels, AAk. d, BerL Akad,, 1885, p. 19, note i. 
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landy^ the leaders are members of the old houses, and their aims 
are hardly those of disinterested patriots.' The rise of Peisistratus 
to supreme control is, however, a sufficient evidence of the power 
of the populace, while his numerous reverses, brought about in great 
part by the Alcmeonid Megacles, and his compromises with his ene- 
mies, show that the ancient families are not without their influence. 



^ Although the geographical sabdivision of Attica into Pedion, Paralia, Diacria 
(Mesogaea), appears to be as ancient as the time preceding the incorporation of 
Eleusis (Philoch. Frag, 35), it yet seems probable that the local factions founded 
thereon are post-Solonian in origin. Plutarch, our only authority for malting 
them pre-Solonian, is inconsistent with himself; in Sol^ I3> in Mor. S05 D» 
and 763 D, he represents them as pre-Solonian, and escplains the choice of 
Solon as archon as a compromise between the three parties. On the other 
hand, in Sol. 29 he regards them as post-SoIonian, here agreeing with Aris- 
totle (^Rtspub, AtA. c. 13) and Herodotus, who distinctly asserts that Peisis- 
tratus formed his party (I. 59, xara^poriiaas r^v rvpawwi^ iiyttpt rphniw 
or daw). We have them after Solon: did they exist before? On this point 
we can only make the general answer, that nothing in our accounts of pre- 
Solonian conditions makes this probable; indeed, at the time of Cylon they 
certainly did not exist (Thuc. I. 126, raydi?fiff2 4k rmv iBypmw)^ uid the lan- 
guage of Herodotus tells against iL With Diels (/.r., p. 20), we must suppose 
Plutarch here guilty of dittography. The recently discovered Respub. Atk. (c. 2 
ad iniL compared with c. 5) explains the blunder. Hutarch finds in his authority 
— which is, or is based upon, an abridged form of Aristot Respub. Atk. — for the 
time immediately following the Cylonian troubles and preceding that of Solon, 
words to the effect: r^v toAoi^ oMu ar^gruf drip r^s voXvrtias i9Tcuria.(99 
(SoL 13), which a glance at the original text of Aristotle would have shown hiw^ 
referred only to the contest between the notables and the commons (jrratridtrat 
rovs Tff ywmpifiovs xal rh tA^os). His explanation of this contest as that between 
the local factions is thus wholly gratuitous. The whole passage, from S<raf 1^ 
X^pa to rohs ir4povs Kpttrfiaas {So/. 13) has the appearance of a misplaced gloss. 
See below, p. 25, note 3. 

For a discussion of the names of these parties, see Landwehr, Fkiloi^ SuppL- 
Bd. V. (1884) pp. 154^7. and for some remarks about the Parali, cf. below, pp. 53 
and 57, and notes. 

> The leader of the Pediaei was Lycurgus, probably of the ancient fitmily of the 
Eteobutadae (Bovn^oi frvfioif C./.A. IL 1386; but the cv7«irc4a of the orator 
Lycurgus refers to moral qualities, not to nobility of birth — pseud. PluL 
yi/. X. Or. 842 d) ; that of the Diacrii was Peisistratus, afterward tyrant. A 
Peisistratus was archon at the time of the ancient battle of Hysiae (b.c. 669? 
Paus. IL 24. 7); and while we cannot establish an ancient family of ncitri- 
<rrpaT^oi, — as would W. Petersen, Hiit. AtL Cent.^ 1885, pp. 71 ^ j,^. ^f. 
Topffer, U., p. 228, note. — it is at least certain that Peisistratus claimed descent 
from the andent stock of the Neleidae (Herod. V. 65) ; the supposition that he 
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SvLch, in barest outlines, were the political movements at home. 
Early in the seventh century b.c. it would seem that something of 
the spirit of foreign conquest was active in the subjugation and absorp- 
tion into the Athenian state of the commonwealth of Eleusis.^ Later 
on, but some time before Solon, the spirit of war, whatever its occa- 
sion, stirred up a prolonged and humiliating contest with Megara for 
the possesoion of Salamis.' Still later, commercial enterprise showed 
itself in an increasing trade,' both export and import, in which the 
ancient aristocracy did not disdain to engage.^ Towards the close 
of the seventh century B.C., Athens attempted to gain a foothold in the 
Hellespont,* imdoubtedly in order to ensure to herself some share of 
the import trade in com from the shores of the Black Sea, which at 
that time appears to have become the monopoly of Megara.* 

belonged to the y4pos PhiUidae (Westermann in Paoly, ^. £, V. 1646, qaoted by 
Petersen, /.r., p. 115) arose from the fact that his native place (Plut. So/. 10; Plat. 
Hipparch. 228 b) was Philaldae, f>. the village that became the Qeisthenean 
^IM% of that name. For the family of the Alcmeonidae, from which came 
Megacles, the leader of the Parali, see below, pp. 42 ff., and notes. 

^ On the lateness of the incorporation of Eleusis into the Athenian state, cf. 
Busolt, G, G, I. pp. 379, 419. In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (not long 
after 700 B.C.; Kuno Francke, De Hymn, in Cer, Horn, compositione, dUtione^ 
attaUt 1881, p. 27) Eleusis is an independent city. Athens once established to ' 
the north, a conflict with her neighbor Megara was inevitable. 

^ A long and bitter war with Megara, which had for its result the surrender 
of Salamis, precedes the political activity of Solon : Justin, II. 7 {i.e, Ephorus : — 
prope usque interitum armis dimicatum fuerat), and Solon, Frag, 2 (rStv XaXaiw 
vwp€rmv . . . xo^cv^c ▼* tdffxos). The war for the recovery of the island probably 
took place afUr Solon's legislation, and in one of its later stages Peisistratus took 
part in it. Cf. Niese, Zur Geschichte Solons und seiner Zeit {Nistor, Unier- 
suck. A, Sch&fer gewidmet^ Bonn, 1882), pp. 22 ff.; also below, p. 73, and note. 

^ On the beginning and growth of Athenian trade, see Busolt, G, G. I. pp. 
500 ff., and below, p. 55, and notes. Solon, Frag, 13. 44: 6 iilv ic«t& wirrQp 
hXirai \ iv rtivtfXv XAj/O^ oTiroSc K4pdos &7eiv | ix9uo4>fr\ k.t.K. 

* According to Hermippus, quoted by Plut. So/. 2, Solon himself was a trader 
(Apfiiftf-ff tf4os itw In irp6s ifiTopiav), and we are also told that it was for the sake 
of xpntutTiefiAs rather than iroAinrei^fa and Itrropia that his travels were undertaken 
(Plut So/, 25 E; cf. Niese, /.f., p. 8). Aristotle {Respub. Ath, c. 11} remarks of 
Solon, that after his legislation, iro^/Jav ^voi'^aro irar* iforopiap &fia Koi B^ttpiav 
tU Atyvmrop, 

* Herod. V. 94 and 95; Strabo XIII. 599. The date of the conquest of 
Sigeum was probably about 610 B.c Cf. Busolt, G, G.l.p, 513; and T5pffer, 
Qttaest, FisiUr. p. 107. 

^ H. Droysen, A thin, u. d. IVes/en, p. 41, and Busolt, G, G.I. p. 500. 
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II. 

THE PROBLEM. 

At some point of time within the period outlined above, not earlier 
than 636 B.c.^ and not later than 594 b.c.»' occurred the episode of 
Cylon.^ 

Cylon, a young Athenian of high family, who has in 640 b.c. won a 
victory at Olympia, at the time of a subsequent Olympic festival, with 
the aid of youthful comrades and of troops furnished by his father- 
in-law Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, attempts to seize the Acropolis 
of Athens and make himself master of the city. The people, however, 
rise en masse against him, hurrying in from the coimtry, and invest 
the Acropolis.* The siege lasts long ; most of the besiegers with- 
draw, leaving matters in the charge of the nine archons.* Accord- 
ing to the earlier and probably more authentic accoimts, Cylon and 
his brother escape,* while the comrades left behind are sorely pressed : 



1 Not before 636 B.C., because this was the first Olympic year after Cylon had 
won his Olympic victory. Jul. Africanus x. 01. A^ (b.c 640; p. 13, Rutgers; ap, 
Euseb. Chron, I. 197, 198) : [Tjpioicoo'rj^ vdfiimi. %^pos A^ttv ordBiop, [«r]al 
diav\o¥ K6\tfr *A9i?vouof 6 iiriO^fitros rvpawwiii, 

^ The episode of Cylon is distinctly pre-Solonian : to be sure, Herodotus (V. 71) 
says of it only ravra irpb rris Uutriarpdrov tiKiKiris iy4v€T0, and Thucydides(1. 126), 
K^\«ir . . . r&v ircUai. Solon's archon year was either 594/3 B.C. (01. 46. 3, Sosi- 
crates ap. Diog. Laert. I. 2. 62, i.e. here probably Apollodorus — Diels, Rhein, 
Mm, 31, p. 21; cf. Clinton, FclsH HelUn. II. p. 298) or 591/0 B.C. (if the text of 
Aristot Respub, Ath, c. 14 be correct — 31 years before Corneas, i.e. 660 + 31). 
Ad. Bauer {^LiL u. Hist, Forsch, zu Aristot, *A0. TloX., 1 89 1, pp. 46, 47), who 
accepts B.C. 661/0 as Comeas's date (after T5pffer, Quaest. Pisistr, pp. 142 ff.), 
thinks that the Btvrtp^ in Aristotle (/.^.) is a copyist's mistake for rerdpr^, i,e. 
that ^ was taken to be 'two' instead of 'four'; the correction would yield 
(661 + 33) B.C. 594 as Solon's date, and thus confirm the Apollodorean tradition. 

* The account given above is a condensed statement, only those items that 
bear on the date being emphasized. 

^ Thuc. I. 126: ol 8* 'A9fipaiot, . . ifioiiBriffdi^ re irap8i)/Ael Ik tAp iyp&p iw* 
aurohs ical vpoaKa$i(6fi€pin hro\i6pKovv. 

^ Thuc* I. 126: XP^*^^ '^ hrtytyvoiiivov ol *A$rivaiot rpvx^fi^t^oi rf rpo^tSpt^ 
iiwri\$ov ol roXXoif hrirpi^aints roTs tvv4a ipxovci r^v ^vKok^v koI rb var alno' 
Kpdropai dta$uyai f &y iptara diayiy¥i&<rKw<ri, 

• So Thuc. I. 126. But Herod. V. 71, in his briefer account, says nothing of 
escape; hence probably arose the erroneous statement of the later authorities. 
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some of them perish of starvation, and the survivors take refuge at 
the altar of Athena Polias. As the temple is in danger of pollution 
from the presence of dead bodies, the officers in charge, imquestion- 
ably the nine archons, promise the suppliants their lives and a formal 
trial, and lead them away. This promise is broken ; while still imder 
divine protection the suppliants are slain,^ some at or near the altar 
of the Eumenides on the Areopagus, whither they had fled in terror, 
and others on their way thither.' The guilt of this sacrilege attaches 
to the Alcmeonidae, and in particular to Megacles, named in the 
later authorities as archon ; the family of this man and its adherents 
are tainted by this crime, and not only for two generations, but for 
more than two centuries, remain imder a curse.^ The captured sur- 
vivors of the party of Cylon are subsequently tried and banished.^ 



1 According to Plut SoL 12, the Cylonians fastened a thread to the statue (of 
Athena), and held this as they descended; the thread broke, and Megacles and 
his fellow-archons attacked them. The breaking of the thread was doubtless the 
Alcmeonidean excuse for the sacrilege of slaying suppliants, it being taken as a 
sign that Athena had withdrawn her favor. This thread may be meant in the 
abbreviated form of the story in Schol. I. Ar. Eq, 445 {l^isifwrtt t^v Utrripiay • 
is BMppv€iaris ir.T.A.). 

« Thuc. I. 126. 

' ipoytis, Thuc. I. 126, cf. 127, of Pericles; &Xtr^pto^ Ar. Eg. 445 with Scholia, 
and often. For the conception among the Athenians, see Junghahn, Agos-sUhne 
bet Thuc, I. r26-rjgt Berlin, 1890. 

* This may be inferred from the language of the provisions of the amnesty-law 
of Solon (Plut. SoL 19, kriiAmv Zvot Arifioi i)<ray wplv ^ %6\wpa Apiai, iwirifiovs cTirai 
vA^ir 50^01 i^ Kptiov wJiyov ^ Stf-ot ix tSp i^rrSw ^ 4k wpvrca^tlov KarahKaff$4trr9s 
inth rmv fioffikiuv \i.e. presiding archons — iSao'tA^r, one for each court?] . . . ^wl 
rvpavvil it^§vyo¥ the 6 Otvfihs i^dmri 58ff). The penalty of edifaros, at least 
later fixed for one convicted in a diitri rvpappiSos, was excluded by the terms of 
the compromise between the Cylonians and the archons (Thuc. I. 126, Herod. 
V. 71). Schomann thinks that the court was one held by the wpvrdwM rStp 
vauKpdpmv {Jahrb, f. PhiloL III [1875], p. 460), a doubtful hypothesis; see 
below, p. 32, note 2. Cf. Busolt, G. G, I. p. 408, note I. 

Stahl, who in Rhiin, Mus, 46 (1891), p. 251, explains in xpvra¥*iov as refer- 
ring to "das Archontengericht," withdraws this explanation, on p. 481, in view 
of what he supposes to be the meaning of Aristotle's Rtspub, Ath. cc. 3, 8, 
and explains this court to be the Areopagus. But this can hardly have been 
the case. The language of the amnesty-law distinguishes between the three 
courts (Areopagus, Ephetae, Archons), and ascribes decrees M rvparvlBi to the 
last Again, the X6\w^$ Birros of Aristot Reipub, Ath, c. 8, used of a regu- 
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Is it possible to date this event? The writers that have inde- 
pendently examined the available evidence have come to very diverse 
conclusions. Herodotus is the oldest authority for the statement 
that the event fell on an Olympic year. In the list of Olympic 
victors drawn up by Sextus Julius Africanus, and embodied by Euse- 
bius in his Chronicon, Cylon is named as victor in the SuivXos at 
01)rmpia in 01. 35 (640 B.C.). This date, then, is the terminus post 
guem^ while the fairly well established date of the archonship of 
Solon, B.C. 594, is the terminus ante quern} The only years that 
would satisfy the conditions are, accordingly, e.c. 636, 632, 628, 624, 
620, 616, 612, 608, 604, 600, 596. With the exception of B.C. 624 
and the earlier dates, there is hardly one of the other years that 
has not found its advocates : thus, B.C. 620 has been claimed by 
Clinton,* C. Peter'; 616, by Duncker,* Hertzberg,* Holm*; 612, — a 
favorite date, — by Corsmi,' W. Wachsmuth,^ L. Ross,® Schomann,*® 



lation providing that the Areopagus should pass judgment upon conspirators 
against the state, shows that previously another court had taken action in such 
matters. In pre-Solonian times, there must have been much confusion of jurisdic- 
tions : Solon simplified the system of courts, regulating the competency of each. 

The authenticity of Plutarch's quotation is attested by the fact that this ancient 
law was incorporated by Pythocleides in hb amnesty-law, proposed B.C. 403 (An- 
doc. MysU 78) ; it was so incorporated doubtless only as a venerable but largely 
otiose formula, since the judicial system involved in it had ceased to exist with 
Solon's reforms. It was in keeping with the spirit of the times, when the laws of 
Draco and Solon were revived as the main stay of the state (^CLA, 1. 61 ; Andoc. 
ib, 81, 82). 

^ For these dates, see above, p. 10, notes i and 2. 

^ Clinton, Fasti Hellen, s.a, (I. p. 206). 

' C. Peter, Griech, ZeiUaftln^ p. 30, x. a. 

♦ Duncker, Gtsch, d. AUerthumSy VI.* p. 96, note 2. 

* Hertzberg, Gesch, d, Gruch. im Alterthum {Allg. Welig, II.) p. 106. 

• Holm, Gesch, Griechenlands, I. p. 463 (" vielleicht um 616 v. Chr."). 

^ Corsini, Fast, Att. III. pp. 63-65. «* 01. XLII. Megacles Archon. Ergo quum 
Cylon 01. XXXV. victor in Olympiis fuerit, ipsius facinus patriaeque occupandae 
consilium longe commodius ad 01. XLII. quam ad XLV. revocabitur, qua Cylon 
ipse 60 aetatis annum superasset. . . . Ergo Cylonis facinus quod Olympiorum 
tempore patratum fuit adeoque Megaclis principatus ad ineuntem Ol. XLII. 
sive alteram ipsi proximam referri debet.'* The date 612 B.C. may be regarded 
as the vulgate date, and Corsini is doubtless responsible for it 

8 W. Wachsmuth, J/elten, Alterthumskunde? I. p. 470. 

* L. Ross, Arch, Aufo. L p. 215. 

^ ScYiomznn, Jahrb, f. Philol. in C1875). p. 456. 
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Grote,* Duruy,* G. Gilbert,' W. Petersen*; 600, by Scaliger*; 599, 
by Boeckh.* Several writers leave the date uncertain : Curtius^ thinks 
it fell between B.C. 612 and 596; H. Stein,' between B.C. 620 and 
600; Landwehr,* before B.C. 612; E. Abbott,^® not later than B.C. 
612 ; Pohlmann^^ is uncertain whether it was before or after Draco. 

Since the hint was thrown out by Niebuhr,** the first writer of 
prominence,^ so far as I know, to urge that the episode of Cylon is 
to be placed at some date nearer 640 B.C. than 600 B.C., at B.C. 636, 
632, 628, or 624 — />. before and not after Draco — is Busolt." A 
re-examination of the evidence, and a consideration of a few points 
not hitherto noted, tend to confirm the correctness of this view. 

The arguments upon which the claim for the earlier or pre- 
Draconian date is based are fourfold : ( i ) those drawn directly firom 
the language of the best and most trustworthy sources ; (2) those 
drawn firom a consideration of the probable age, at the time of the 



1 Grotc, Hist. Greece^ III. p. 88 (Harper ed.). 

• Duruy, Histoire des Grecs, 1887, 1, p. 378. 

• G. Gilbert, Handb. d. Griech, StaatsalL I. p. 128 ("urn 612"). 

• Petersen, Hist. Gent. Attic, p. 79. 

• Scaliger, 'OKvyLitiiJ^w iiyaypa^tti, s. 01. 45. I (Scheibel, p. 25, note 141). 

• Boeckh, Find. II. I, p. 391 (" Megacles, Ol. 45. 2 archon fuit")» II« 2, pp. 
301, 303. But see below, p. 51, note i. 

f Curtius, GescA. Griech, l.^ pp. 668, 669. 

8 Stein, Note on Herod. V. 71. 

» Landwehr, Philol. Suppl.-Bd. V. (1884), p. 134. 

10 E. Abbott, History of Greece, I. pp. 292, 296. 

" Pohlmann, Grundz. d. polit. Gesch. Griechenlands (I. Mnller, Handb. III.), 
p. 385, note I. 

" Niebuhr, Vortrage iiber alte Geschickte, I. (1847), P- 3^4» "das erstere \Jkyos 
KvKiivtiov] schon in die alte zeiten, in den Anfang der Olympiaden gehSrt." But 
as Niebuhr without hesitation puts Theagenes, Cylon's father-in-law, in 01. 40 
(ib. p. 331), his suggestion as to Cylon's date loses significance. 

1* Scbomann, Jahrb. f. Philol. in (1875), p. 449, admitted that Herodotus's 
jiKMiwrlmv must mean youthful persons of the same age with Cylon, but did not 
draw the necessary inferences as to an earlier date than 612 B.C., which he accepted 
on p. 456. 

" Busolt, Griech. Gesch. I. (1885) pp. 498, 505, with notes: the only argument 
distinctly urged by Busolt is that based on ^AtKurr^wi' and Mfiriaft expressions 
to be used only of young persons ; he sustains this argument by a communication 
from H. Stein (ib. p. 505, note 2), on the probable meaning of these expressions in 
this passage. Of course, since the recovery of the Pespub. Ath., i.e. since Janu- 
ary, 1 89 1 — the earlier date for Cylon has been universally accepted (see p. 14). 
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afTair, of the Megacles concerned^ as also from a consideiation of 
certain points in the history of the Alcmeonidae in these times; 

(3) those drawn from the probable date of Theagenes, Cylon's 
father-in-law. These considerations, it is believed, will be enough 
to create a strong presumption in favor of the date proposed. If, 
finally, after objections have been met, it can be further shown 

(4) that the adoption of this date, rather than a later one, will 
disclose something of a natural sequence and coherence in the move- 
ments of the time, as regards both the domestic and the foreign rela- 
tions of Athens, this fact must be regarded as a confirmatory argument 
of no small force. 

As preliminary, however, to the special discussion of the Date of 
Cylon, two matters call for brief treatment : first, the character and 
credibility of our primary sources of information on the subject, and, 
secondly, the nature and extent of the connexion of the Alcmeonidae 
with the affair of Cylon, — at least in so far as these two questions 
touch the problem before us. 

III. 

THE STORY OF CYLON: OUR SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

The story of Cylon is first told by Herodotus (V. 71), very briefly, 
as an episode in his account of Cleisthenes of Athens, of Alcmeonid 
descent, in explanation of the reason why Cleisthenes was obliged 
to leave Athens as ^myi/s. It is again given, with fuller details and 
with interesting variations, by Thucvdides (I. 126), likewise as an 
episode, to account for the demand made by the Spartans, at the 
opening of the Peloponnesian war, for the banishment of Pericles who 
was also an Alcmeonid. The next author who we know told the story 
— there must have been others — was Aristotle in his Athenian 
Commonwealth. It was probably given in full. In the copy of this 
work recently recovered, the early chapters have been lost, and we 
have references only to the last incidents — the trial of the Alcmeo- 
nidean faction, the casting of the bones of the guilty dead beyond 
the borders, the perpetual exile of the family, and the subsequent 
purification of the city by Epimenides of Crete.* All these state- 

^ Aristot Respub, Ath, l : Karayyv<F04irros dh rov Ayovs [avr]oi fihp 4k rm¥ 
ri^v il9fi\iiOriffay, rh di y^ros ain-up t^vyw i^t/^vyiav, 'EwifxtvlSfis 8* 6 Kp^t 4wl 
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ments, which stand at the very beginning of the treatise as preserved, 
and are followed by ftcra ravra, preceded the account of Draco ; this 
fact makes it clear that Aristotle put before the time of the Draconian 
legislation, at least the affair of Cylon if not its consequences here 
touched upon. Theophrastus appears to have touched the event at 
least to the extent of asserting that it was the occasion of the dedi- 
cation by Epimenides of two altars on the Areopagus, to Violence 
and to Pitilessness.^ 

The event is briefly referred to in the Excerpts from the Constitu- 
tions of Heracleides j ' this account, based on a lost portion of 



ro&rovi €ied9ri^ r^p t6\i9. With Kirchhoff I read lavT']oi for Kenyon's [yeicp]o^ 
which is impossible because of the missing article. Diels proposes [^ic«tr]oi. 

^ Theophrastus appears to be, directly or indirectly (through Ister?), Qcero's 
authority in Df Legg, II. 1 1. 28, as also that of Qem. Alex. Ad Gent, 2: 26. See 
below, p. 67, note I. 

' Conunonly known as Heracleides Ponticus, and of late identified with Hera- 
deides Lembos. The authorship of these Excerpts (the manuscripts usually begin 
with the words ^« t&v 'HpaitXe/dou ircpl iroAtTe(at *A0f}ya/fl»i', but Include also other 
roA4rff7(u) is a matter of conjecture. Schneidewin {HeraclidU politiarum quae 
extant, 1847} showed that they could not have been composed by the philosopher 
Heracleides Ponticus, and demonstrated their dependence on Aristotle. Unger 
(^Rhein. Mm, 38 (1883), p. 504) claims them for Heracleides Lembos (fl. under 
Ptolemy VI. Fhilometor — B.C. 180-145; Suid. s.v. 'Hpa«rAc(di?f 'O^vpiyxirns, and, 
according to Diog. Laert. V. 694, from Calliatis in the Pontus), and in this has 
been foUowed by Busolt and others; but according to Rose (Aristot. Fragm,, 
p. 260) incorrectly. The author of these Excerpts would seem not to have been 
from Pontus, for [Aristot.] Respub. Argiv. (Rose, Aristot, Frag, 481; preserved 
in Orion, Etym, p. 118, 19), cites Heracleides Ponticus for a statement not found 
in the Excerpts. Rose claims that he was a pupil o'' Didymus drawing from 
his master: thus in [Aristot] Respub, Samior, (Rose, Aristot. Fragm, 573; SchoL 
Ar. Av. 471 = HeracL Exc, Pol,^^, Didymus — i,e, the original of the Scho- 
liast — cites Aristotle by name, but Heracleides in his quotation from Didymus 
omits the name; see Rose, ^n'j/a/. /^^iM///i^.,pp. 521, 532; also 479, 481. The 
frequent resemblances in phraseology between the Scholia (and certain Suidan 
glosses) and the Excerpts also suggest Didymus as the intermediate. Unger (J.c, p. 
504) urges, that since with one unimportant exception — where Aristotle might 
have expressed two opinions — all the statements in the Heracleidean Excerpts 
coincide even verbally with what is extant of the Aristotelian noAiTctoi, we must 
infer that Aristotle has been slavishly pirated (hence \4fi0os) ; this is undoubtedly 
true, but it looks as if the material had come through a Didymean channel. Rose 
{/x. p. 491) intimates that Didymus — ix. the author of the original of the Excerpts 
— combined material from Ephonis with his extracts from the Aristotelian noAircTac. 
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Aristot. Respmb, Atk.^ though very brief^ furnishes one or two items not 
found in Herodotus or Thucydides : the name of Megacles as the leader 
of the party that slew the fleeing Cylonians is mentioned for the first 
time. The Scholiast on Aristoph. £4/. 445 gives three versions of the 
story in forms which show that Herodotus and Thucydides were 
the primary sources, together with some other writer on Attic history 
not to be identified : the items not given by Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides are, in the first version (SchoL I.)» ^ icpons iw 'Afw^ ^*7V 
(probably, as we find it nowhere else, a misunderstaraiing of the 
KaBfiofUwfnK 3c rtvu« nu m rwv atfjtwCnt ^mt of Thucydides), and 
the mention of the £ict that the Cylonians fastened to the throne of 
the goddess some token that they were suppliants, on the breaking 
of which they were stoned by the Athenians. The second and third 
versions (SchoL XL, IH.) are distinctly Thucydidean, and add nothing 
while they omit much (the xarcXa^ r^ oKpomnXat mc hn, rvfKtwvtSt 
of Thucydides becomes cxcA^wr rj axporoXa Ajycrrcwa nu aXunccnu). 
Pausanias three times mentions Cylon : once (I. 2S. i), in comment- 
ing upon a bronze statue of him seen on the acropolis of Athens, he 
expresses surprise that a statue should have been erected to one who 
attempted to make himself tyrant, and would explain it by the fiict 
that Cylon was very handsome, as weU as £imous for his victory at 
CHympia in the SunAos and for his marriage with the daughter of 
Theagenes of Megara. Again, in I. 40. i, he refers to this marriage 
alliance ; and in VH. 25. 3, speaking of the treatment received by 
suppliants at Athens, he says that the magistrates put to death the ad- 
herents of Cylon, suppliants of Athena, who had seized the acropc^is, 
and that in consequence the murderers and their descendants were 



It is, howcrer, more likely that Aristotle himself fttmished this material, obtaining 
it perhaps from Ephoms^ or, what is more likely, from the same sources as Ephonis 
(and for that matter, the same as the /Sim of Satyns, Sotion^ and Hermippiis\ 
and that thus are to be explained coincidences of statement between the Ejcc. 
PoL and the firagments of Ephonis, and what we know of the /Tirjprfifqt named 
abuTc, where some writers (Busolt, (7. (7. L p. 457) daim a non-Artstoteiian 
origin for portions of the Excerpts. The dose and perhaps exclitsive depend* 
ence of the HeracL Exe. PoL on the Aristotelian n»\4r«Iai can no longer be 
denied. Indeed* since the recovery of the Resfmb. Ath,^ we may place yet greater 
confidence in timm as giving us as fiir as they go — of coucse in a very much 

abridged form, occasionally in a difierent order* and with many corruptions nut 

a little of what was to be found in the OoAircMu. 
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cvaya? t55 dcou. DiOGENES Laertius (I. 10. iio) briefly mentions 
the KuXdSvaov 3yo9, intimating that it was, in the opinion of some, the 
cause of the visit to Athens of the Cretan Epimenides, who, according 
to the chronological authority from whom Diogenes drew, came to 
Athens in Ol. 46 (b.c. 596-2) . Plutarch {So/. 12) gives a full accoimt 
of the episode, with some additional details which are highly signifi- 
cant : Megacles the archon is mentioned as having promised the suppli- 
ants safety until trial ; on the breaking of the thread that connected the 
suppliants with the statue of the goddess, he and his fellow-archons 
attacked the Cylonians, stoning them, and butchering those that fled 
for refuge to the altars, sparing only such as appealed to the wives of 
their assailants: hence the Alcmeonidae were styled ivay€U and 
became objects of hatred. Afterward the survivors of the Cylonians, 
becoming strong, kept up for a long period an agitation against the 
family of Megacles. In due time, the quarrel being at its height and 
the people divided, Solon interposed with the leaders of the Athenians 
and persuaded the polluted Alcmeonidae to submit to a trial and to 
the decision of three hundred citizens. Myron of Phlya became their 
formal accuser, and they were found guilty ; the living were banished, 
and the bodies of the dead were cast forth beyond* the borders.* 
Julius Africanus, quoted by Eusebius, furnishes us, as we have seen, 
the date of Cylon's victory at Olyrapia (Ol. 35, B.C. 640). Finally, 
SuiDAS, s,w. KvXcuvctov c[yo9 and Ilc/jixX^s, has two glosses on the sub- 
ject : he or his source blunderingly connects the event with Pericles, 
confounding him with the McyaxX^s of the original documents.' A 



^ This detail — the casting of the bones of the dead beyond the borders — 
cannot now be explained (Busolt, G, G. I. p. 508, note 2) as a mere dittography 
of the procedure in the case of the banishment of Qeisthenes (Thuc. I. 126 ad 
fin,; cf, Herod. V. 70, 72). Aristotle's language ([airjol /»^r Kirchhoff, [^ireivjoi 
/&<V Diels) intimates that the guilt lay mainly with the dead; the i^opwiUs of 
their bones was their punishment, and the family as tainted went into exile. 

' Plutarch also accepts the connexion of Epimenides with the affair of Cylon. 
And the same is true of Cicero and Clement of Alexandria. See below, p. 67, 
note I. 

' Kfister's suggestion, adopted by Bemhardy {Suid. Lex,^ s,v. KvX^r^iov Ayof), 
that the original reading was ol rph rov TltpiK\4ovs, or ol wp^yoitot rod U9piK\4ovs, 
is shown to be unlikely (i) by the language of Suid. s.v, IIcpiirA^f, and (2) by 
that of the Heracl. £xc. Pol. 2, of which the gloss of Suidas {s.v. KvA,J»y§iov iyos) 
is virtually an abridgment (see next note). 
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fuller gloss is here condensed, with the omission of essential details : 
thus the suppliants are spoken of only as fleeing to the crc^tPBu ^ou^ 
whereas in the fuller accounts they were suppliants of Athena, and 
fled to the orc/Avai Qvd only as an incident in their eflbrts to escape.^ 
Suidas adds the item, that, while opposition was made, Megades 
(IIcpiicAii^) refused to be persuaded.' In still another gloss (j.r. 
"EvtfMvt&T^) of Suidas we read that Epimenides, bom in OL 30, 
purified Athens of the KvX«ivcior vfvi about OL 44, being then an old 
man. 

The problem of the relation of these various accounts to each 
other, and to their sources which are now lost to us, is one that 
cannot be satisfactorily solved. But a few important considerations 
may be pointed out. 

A chasm of several centuries seems to separate the earlier authori- 
ties fix>m the later : are we, therefore, to remain satisfied with the 
meagre though vivid accounts of Herodotus and Thucydides and to 
look no further? Are all the new items given in the later writers to 
be viewed with suspicion, not alone such as contradict eariier state* 
ments, but also such as supplement them ? Are we, with Symmachus, 
to assert that a statement is &lse because it does not occtur in the 
narrative of Herodotus or of Thucydides?^ 

In the well-known passage at the opening of his history, Thucydi- 
des, seeking to justify himself for limiting his scope to die war 
between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians, remarks that the 
events preceding this war, both in the immediate and in the remoter 
past, are at once obscure and unimportant, — obscure and difficult 
of investigation through the long lapse of time, unimportant mainly 
i. 



^ Heracl. Exc, Fol. 2 (Rose, Aristot, 
/rd5gwf.6ll,p.37l). Totff/&er^KvA«M9 



Said. s.v. KuAwj^ctov 6iYQt . . . KiXmttot. 
h¥ m»Taf%iy6ifra M tits 99fUfi^ $€^ &ro> 



' SuitL s.v. .' ncpucA^f . . . »i 5i arr9w4raTTO¥^ OcpacA^f 8c ovk tXa w*[$ttHhu. 
Here is probably a confusion arising from the words of Thuc. I. 127, awe cla 
wrcdccty, where Pericles is mentioned as resisting the deman«ls» not, to be sure, of 
Athenians, but of the Lacedaemonians. Cf. also Thuc. I. 135 : ol Sh *A9iyv«ui>i . . . 
Ar f g » Ta£ar. 

' SchoL Ar. £^. S4 : X^fn/iaxos ^ ^ni^t y^vSur^m vc/»2 Oc/iMXMcAeovf ' oOrt 7^ 
'Hp69oT9M offrc 9otmttiiSns lirrofttt. 
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from the point of view of military science, but also in all other 
respects. It thus happens that upon Attic history before the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratidae he has very little to say ; ^ he does not men- 
tion the great law-giver Solon, whose half-m3^hical figure dominates 
the following centuries,' nor does he name even Cleisthenes the 
reformer. Herodotus, the range of whose history is more extended, 
has occasion to treat more fully of early Attic history ; but even he, 
when he passes beyond the generation preceding the Persian wars, 
has little to tell but piquant and untrustworthy anecdotes : his Solon 
is the friend of Croesus, and the traveller in Egypt ; Solon's services 
to Athens as a reformer are dismissed with only a word.* It would 
seem, then, that the Greeks of the fifth century B.C. had no clear 
historical impressions of much that preceded the times of Peisistratus. 
Later the case was different in some particulars. 

In the narratives both of Herodotus and of Thucydides one episode 
of pre-Peisistratidean Athenian history stands out in unique promi- 
nence, — this episode of Cylon. This prominence is due to two 
causes : Cylon was the only person on record besides Peisistratus who 
had attempted by violence ^ to make himself tyrant of Athens ; and, 
secondly, in the suppression of this attempt an important family had 
become tainted with sacrilege, receiving a stain that centuries of brill- 
iant public service were powerless fully to wash away. The vividness 
and precision of the language of the two historians, and the fulness 
of detail given by Thucydides, are to be explained from the fact that 
in the traditions both of the Alcmeonidae and of their hereditary 
enemies the main features of the story had been handed down with 
singular definiteness and amplitude. Such vagueness as may be dis- 
covered in these accounts springs from the fact that both accounts 
are given incidentally, as episodes, and from the habit of these 



* The language of Thuc. VI . 54 implies that uncertain stories were current in 
his day about the Peisistratidae. 

^ Niesc, Zur Gesch. Solons, pp. I, 2. 

* As legislator, Herod. I. 29, II. 177 (see p. 53, note); as friend of Croesus, 
I. 29-33; atithor of a poem in honor of the despot Philocyprus, V. 113. 

* Aristotle {JRespub. Ath, c. 13) now teaches us that the prolonged archonship 
of Damasias was a usurpation of supreme {X)wer in the state. In Solon Frcig, 
32, Tvpoj'irfSet 9^ kqX $(ris ifieikixou \ od tcaOwlfd/iriy (cf. 33. 5, 6), an allusion to 
Damasias has been seen by Diels and Ad. Bauer. 
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historians in treating subjects of this sort, — apparently not from any 
uncertainty about the main points of the story.^ 

The apparatus for the study of the earlier Athenian history used 
by the writers of the fifth century b.c. was not so extensive as that 
of their successors after the middle of the following century.' Not 
to attempt an exhaustive survey, it will be enough to call attention to 
a few leading names. Thucydides, whatever may be one's views as 
to the presence of personal bias in his writing, had certainly set the 
example of systematic research, although his enquiries were mainly 
confined to events of his own day. A vast amount of material was 
available, awaiting the scientific student : family, local, political, and 
religious traditions ; records of ancient ordinances, of laws passed, and 
of legal decisions rendered, from before the time of Draco' ; probably 
lists of officials, secular and religious ; and a certain amount of literary 
compositions, as the poems of Solon. Hellanicus, the contemporary 
of Thucydides, in his four books on Attic history had used these 
recorded lists and inscriptions, but his work was inaccurate and pro- 
voked the criticism of Thucydides and of Ephorus.* The historians 
Ephorus and Theopompus, in the next century, had gathered a vast 
amount of material, and though their ideas as to historical evidence 



^ Is Thucydides (I. 126) correcting Herodotus (V. 71)? This is substantially 
the view of Wecklein {^Ber, Bayer. Akad. 1873, pp. 33 ff.), and others, including 
Busolt (C7. G.\. pp. 504, 505), who gives the bibliography. Schomann {^Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Ill [1875], P* 452) controverts it, perhaps not wholly successfully. 
The answer to the question is determined by the meaning we give to Herodotus's 
Tpvrdytts T»y vavicpdpwy, on which see below, p. 30, and notes. 

3 On the studies in early Athenian history made by the Greeks, see Busolt, 
G, G. I. pp. 361-370, 436, 437, and his notes passim. 

• According to Josephus (Adv. Apion. I. 4. 21), the laws were first put on 
record by Draco. Aristotle {Respub. Aih. c. 3) reports that the sue Btviiodhat 
were appointed — of course long before Draco, when the archontate became 
annual — to record the B4cfita\ but see c. 41 : ii hc\ ApJucovros iyf koI yd/iovs ityt- 
ypai^iay vpAroy. The contrast is here suggested between mere records of legal 
decisions (Biciiia), and a formal code ($«c^fioi, p6fioC). 

^ Thuc L 97. Ephorus, ap. Joseph. Adv. Apion. I. 3. 16: "E^opos . . . 
*EAA({viirov iv rots irKtiarots ^tvUdfityoy iTi^tUyvaiv. Diels (Rhein. Mus. 31 
[1876], p. 52) doubted whether Hellanicus reckoned by archons and treated 
of events as late as the close of the Peloponnesian war, but in this view he has 
been controverted by Wilamowitz, Hermes 11 (1876), p. 292, and Lipsius, Leipt. 
5/f«/. 4(1881). p. 153. 
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were hardly such as would commend these authors to the modem 
historiaUy their writings formed the basis for subsequent writers. The 
material furnished by these different historians and by the earlier 
writers of AtthideSy Aristotle and his immediate followers of the Peri- 
patetic school seem to have put together, augmented by material inde- 
pendently collected, and subjected to critical examination.^ The study 
of chronology, though not reduced to a science until the time of 
Eratosthenes,^ had already begun in the compilation, for historical 
purposes, of lists of Olympic victors by Hippias' of Elis, later by 
Aristotle, by Timaeus * of Sicily, and others ; as also of victors at the 
Pythian games.^ Critical lists of the Athenian archons were drawn up 
as early as the time of Demetrius of Phalerum* (b.c. 317-307 ; died 
B.C. 283), who compiled an iipypvriav <ivay/9a<^i; and wrote irtpi r^ 
'A^i^n/cri vofjLo$€<rui^, It was not later than the middle of the fourth 
century b.c. that, following in part the example set by Hellanicus, 
there first appear writers of special histories of Attica (*At^i8€«), 
in which legends, history, topography, literature, religion, antiquities, 
were fully treated : as Cleidemus, Androtion, and above all Philo- 

^ Cicero, De Fin. V. 4 : omnium fere civitatum . . . ab Aristotele mores insti- 
tuta disciplinas, a Theophrasto leges etiam cognovimus. Cf. Cic. De I^gg^ III. 6. 
14. See, for the historical-antiquarian studies of the Peripatetics (Aristotle and 
his immediate pupils) which go mainly under the name of Aristotle's noAiTelait 
V. Rose, Aristot, Pseudepigraphus, pp. 393-579, who, however, denies Aristotelian 
authorship, and D&mmler, Rhein. Mus. 42 (1887), pp. 179 ff. In the fragments 
of these noAirciOi, authorities are sometimes quoted and controverted, and this is 
especially true of the Respub. Ath. recently discovered. The problem of the sources 
of the latter work has not yet been solved; for some remarks on the subject, see 
Ad. Bauer, /.r., pp. 37 flf., 155; F. Cauer, Hat AristoteUs , . , gesckriebeHf etc., pp. 
37 ff., and TTie Nation, May 7, 1 89 1 (No. 1 349, p. 383), etc. The independence 
of Aristotle has been emphasised by Oncken, Staatslehre d. AristoteUs, I. pp. 24, 
25, and II. p. 330. 

^ On the chronological studies of Hellanicus and Eratosthenes, see Niese, 
Hermes, 23 (1888), pp. 81-102, and for Apollodorus, Diels, Rhein, Mus, 31 (1876), 
pp. 1-54 and Unger, Pkilol. 41 (1882), pp. 602 ff. • Plut. Num, i ad fin. 

^ Suid. s.v. ttfiaiot . . . typa^tp . . . * OKvfixiOviKos ffroi xp^^^'^^ irpaiidia, 

* By Aristotle, or his pupils (Rose) : Diog. Laert. V. 1 26. Aristotle's llveioptKai 
are cited in Plut. Soi. 1 1 and SchoL Pind. Oi. 2. 87. 

• Demetrius Phalereus was a pupil of Theophrastus; cf. Diog. Laert. V. 5. 
75, also I. 22, II. 7 (Mflller, F.H.G. II. pp. 362 ff.). His archon-list was proba- 
bly one of the authorities used by Apollodorus in preparing his chronological sys- 
tem : Diels, I.e., pp. 28, 37. 
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chorus^ (fl. 306 B.C.), who paid stricter attention than heretofore to 
chronology, narrating events in annalistic form at first according to 
kings, and afterward according to archons. Philochorus also made 
special studies of many historical subjects, such as the colonization of 
Salamis, Attic inscriptions, the Olympiads, and the like. 

If we are to judge from the use made of it by subsequent writers, 
clearly the most important work produced in these times on the early 
history of Athens, especially from the point of view of constitutional 
changes, was the treatise on the Athenian Commonwealth (17 'A^ 
yaiwf TToXircta,) ascribed by the ancients to Aristotle, and undoubtedly 
prepared, if not wholly by his own hand, with the assistance of some 
pupil acting as secretary, under his personal direction; it carries 
with it the weight of the master's authority .' The recent discovery of 



^ Suid. J.v> ^CK^xopot' Cf. Boeckh, Ueber din Plan dir Atthis des Philochorus 
1832 (/7. Schr. V. pp. 397 flf.). 

^ This treatise affords satisfactory internal evidence that it was composed a short 
time before Aristotle's death, between B.C. 326 and 323. We are compeUed to be- 
lieve, from many indications, that it was written mainly by Aristotle, with perhaps 
the help of a pupil who prepared certain of the less important passages, the pad- 
ding, as it were; the work, since it everywhere bears evidence of the master's hand, 
was then revised, but not rewritten, by him. If we are ready to maintain — a propo- 
sition by no means self-evident — that the main body of the writings current as 
Aristotle's are the genuine works of the master in the original form, and that, 
accordingly, they are the only norm by which everything else is to be tested, we 
may still account for the " non-Aristotelian " peculiarities of the language of the 
Respub, Aih, as due, in part, to the fact that the historical sources (epigraphic and 
literary) are often given in verbal quotations, or at least in paraphrases that retain 
original forms of expressions ; due in part, perhaps, to the stylistic idiosyncrasies of 
an assistant whose work was incorporated with the master's, and, finally, to the most 
significant fact that the work was intended not for the scientific inner circle, but 
for the "general reader," being, as it has been happily characterised by an 
English scholar, a sort of " primer of the constitutional history of Athens, and 
citizen's handbook." 

Into the question whether the treatise is in spirit and method, un-Aristotelian, 
and whether it exhibits other features impossible in a work of Aristotle's, — care- 
lessness and inaccuracy in historical research, radically inconsistent {X)litical judg- 
ments, etc. (cf. F. Cauer, Hat AristoteUs die Schrift vom StaaU der Athener ge- 
schrieben, Stuttgart, 1891 ; Schvar2z, Ungarische Revue ^ April, 1891 ; RUhl, Rhein, 
Mus, ^6 (1891), pp. 426-64, and several English scholars), — we cannot here 
enter. The evidence, internal and external, of essentially Aristotelian authorship 
as well as authority seems so overwhelming, that, as between the two alternatives. 
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this work in the writing on the verso of British Museum Papyrus No. 
CXXXI., and its publication by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, together with the 
attention given to it in current philological literature, and the prom- 
ise on the part of eminent specialists of critical editions, render any 
detailed account of it unnecessary here. It is enough for our pres- 
ent purposes to remark that this important and authoritative work 
bears evidence of a discriminating use of earlier sources, sources 
at once extensive and various. 

Of subsequent writers, who, drawing their knowledge from the 
authorities named above, doubtless dealt with the affair of Cylon, and 
were thus sources for the writers whose fragmentary statements have 
reached us, the names of some can be ascertained, while those of 
others have been lost. Thus Didymus Chalcenterus, contemporary of 
Cicero, besides being the source of most of the information on this 
subject given by the Scholiasts and in the lexicon of Suidas,^ was the 
author of a work Trepl riav o^ovcdv SoXcdvos cited by Plutarch {Sol, i), 
on the basis of which at least cc. 19-24 of the latter's Life of Solon 
were composed. Didymus drew from Aristotle's Respub. Ath,^ and 
from the writers of AtthideSy and must have drawn also from the 
treatise on Athenian vofu^tala by Demetrius of Phalerum. Hermip- 
pus (fl. B.C. 230), pupil of Callimachus and writer of j^ibc, — drawing 
from Aristotle and other writers, — was doubtless the most important 
immediate authority of Plutarch, supplemented by matter from else- 
where: it may have been he who compiled the statements about 

one should prefer to modify his conceptions of Aristotle than reject this treatise. 
As Diels has pointedly phrased it {Archiv f. Gesch. d, Philos.^ 4. p. 479, quoted 
by Gildersleeve, Am, Journ. Philol., 12 (1891), p. 100), «*Diese *kihivaimv 
wXtrtia [ist] nicht nur echt aristotelisch sondern aristotelischer als die meisten 
der nns erhaltenen Lehrbucher an welcher sich jene Skeptiker halten." For an 
argument aiming to show that Philochorus, writing about 306 B.C., knew and 
quoted the Respub, Ath, as Aristotle's, see my article in the Am, Journ, PkiloL^ 
12 (1891), pp. 310-318. 

^ Didymus wrote extensive commentaries on Aristophanes. Cf. Mor. Schmidt, 
Diifymi ChaUenttri Fragm., 1854, especially pp. 246-61 and 261-99 (de Didy- 
mo interprete scenicorum poetarum scholiorumque principali fonte). Mein- 
ers {QuaesHonts ad Stholia Aristophanea Historica pertinenUs : Diss, Halens.^ 
II, pp. 217-403) aims to demonstrate '* scholia historica [for Aristophanes] in 
nnirenum ... ex eodem fonte, Didymi commentario, fluxiase,*' and points out 
in detail the sources of Didymus for his statements. Rose {Aristoi, Pstudepi- 
graphm^ pp. 400 ff.) sketches Didymus's relation to later learning. 
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Solon's political career and made the illustrative extracts from Solon's 
poems which we find in common in Plutarch and in a secondary 
version in Diogenes Laertius (L 2). 

Enough has been said to show that, though the fragmentary items 
of information that we possess about the affair of Cylon are found 
in writings of various kinds, which were composed several, and in some 
cases many centuries after Herodotus and Thucydides, they have the 
value of evidence much earlier, which is probably as trustworthy as that 
of the historians named. A tentative pedigree of these different par- 
cels of information, showing as far as may be their relation to each 
other and to their probable sources, might be drawn up as follows : — 

Herodotus and Thucydides are substantially independent, both 
basing their statements, probably, on distinct family and political tradi- 
tions, and not on records. Aristotle, or at least the Respub. Ath. 
ascribed to him, is authority, certainly (i) for the statements about 
the trial of the Alcmeonidae and its results ; probably, (2) as we 
may infer from the language of the Heracleidean Excerpts, for some 
account of the murder of the Cylonians in which Megacles figured 
prominently ; and, perhaps, (3) for certain other statements made in 
Plutarch's narrative, which will be considered below. The sources, 
in turn, of the Respub, Ath. at this point of Athenian history, it is at 
present impracticable, if not impossible, to define with any certainty. 
The Scholia on Ar. Eq, 445, in the three versions, go back to 
Didymus, ultimately to Herodotus and Thucydides, and to some 
writer on Attic history whom we cannot certainly identify : in par- 
ticular, Schol. n. and Schol. III. are Herbdotean and Thucydidean ; 
while Schol. I., though briefer, has independent matter, which, par- 
tially agreeing with that given by Plutarch * and in the Heracleidean 
Excerpts, is doubtless taken from Aristotle's Respub, Aih.^ combined 
with matter from some Atthid- writer (Philochorus?). Pausanias, in 
I. 28. I, and 40. I, was perhaps drawing from Polemon;* in VH. 



^ Thus Schol. I. has A(0ois ahrohi tfioKKoy, and the thread (by implication, 
see p. II, note i), both of which details are not found elsewhere, except in 
Plut. Sol, 1 2. On the other hand it says tis t j)v Kpiaiv Kar4&ii<rav iv *Apfl(i» vaytp 
instead of Plutarch's more correct iis iyivovro irtpi rhi fftfivks 6tit$ Kara&atvovTts. 
It omits the archon's name and says nothing of the butchery of the Cylonians. 

2 If, as is more than probable, the statue of Cylon — see below, p. 41, note 2 — 
was an wdBrifia, it was doubtless commented upon by Polemon in his great work fc€p\ 
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25. 3, we have probably — at least ultimately — some Atthid- writer 
who bears a striking resemblance to one of the sources of Plutarch. 
The Epimenidean gloss of Suidas and the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (I. 10. no) cannot be traced to their final sources; the 
former, in part at least, seems to contain the tradition followed by 
Aristotle, as to the date of Epimenides's visit; the chronological 
datum in the latter is perhaps traceable to Apollodorus. The statements 
as to the dates of Epimenides are so contradictory, that for the present 
they may be left out of the enquiry.* Most of Plutarch's * statements 
on the affair of Cylon are traceable to Aristotle's Respub, Ath, A 
comparison of Plutarch's account of pre-Solonian affairs with that of 
Aristotle shows, however, first, that this dependence is not immedi- 
ate,' and, secondly, that there is much admixture of foreign matter, 



T^t ^poroXcwr (Strabo IX. 396). This work seems to have been confined to 
Aro^/iora, for Strabo adds r^TTopa $i$Kla vvviypa^t irtpl r&y iyaSrifidrwp r&v iw 
iitpM-^Afi. Pansanias made abundant use of it Cf. Paus. V. 21, i : iy kitpo- 
r6\u fi^y yiip rf 'A^n/triv ot re ivUplarres koI Zwoffa AWa, t& irdvra iffrlp Sfjutivs 
iufoB^/utra. Kalkmann, Pausan. pp. 59 ff. and passim. 

* See below, pp. 66-70, and notes. 

^ On Plutarch's sources in his Lift of Solon, see Prinz» De Sol. Plut. fontibus, 
Bonn, 1867; Begemann, QuaesHones Soloneae, Gottingen, 1875. ^f* Meiners, 
Diss. Hal, XI. pp. 393, 394. In Sol., cc. 19-24 are evidently from Didymus; 
perhaps also 17, 18 (first half), 25, 26, with quotations in I, 1 1, 14, 15, 31, 32 
(Begemann). C 25 ad init. is distinctly Didymean (cf. Aristot. Respub, Ath. c. 
7; Rose, Aristot. Frag. 39). 

' At least the following passages in Plut. Sol. (chapter, page, line — Sintenis 
ed. Bibl. Teubn. 1877) bear resemblance to passages in Aristot. Respub. Ath. 
(chapter, page, line — Kenyon, 2d ed. 1891), and are evidently traceable to the 
latter work. Only once, however, is Aristotle here named (^Sol. 25, ad init.). 



Plut. Sol. 


AnsTOT. Respub. Ath. 


Plut. Sol. 


Aristot. Respub. Ath. 


I., p. XS4, n. a8, 29. 


v., p. 14, U. 8, 9. 


XV., p. X70. X4-3X. 


VI., p. 16. 1-19. 


»55- 9» 3" 


XVII., p. 45. 17. 


XVI., p. 17X. z-3. 


X., p. 28. ZZ-X7. 


XII., p. 165. 16-19. 


I., p. X. i-p. 9. 9. 


17, x8 


XII., p. 30. 3, 4. 


" " " 94.25. 


•• '* a. 3. 4. 


(cleg.). 




xin., p. 166. 31. 


II., p. 9. 4, 5. 


* 91,92 


" " 39. 14, 15. 


" " •• 93-96. 


XIII., p. 36. 1-6. 


(eleg.). 




•• " " 3«-p. 


11., p. 9. 3-p. 3. 19. 


XVII., p. Z7x. 31, 39. 


VII., p. x6. 2i-p. 17. X. 


167. 10. 




XVIII., p. 172. X4-17. 


** •* 17. 8-p. 20. xo. 


XIV., p. 167. 29, 93. 


v., p. 15. zo, XI. 


26,27. 


IX., " 26. 4. 


•• •• " 93,94. 


•• " 13. X3- 


" " 98,29. 


•* •* 26. xo-p. 97. Z. 


XV., p. Z69. 9Z. 


VI., p. 15. Z5, x6. 


U .. 3,. 


" " a6. 4. 5. 


" *• •• 94. 


«« «« «• ,. 
»4« 


" " «73. 3-8 


XII., p. a8. 95-p. 29. 5. 


•• " " a8-3i. 


X., p. 97. 8-14. 


(eleg.) 
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some of which came directly or indirectly from an Atthid-writer. 
For the account of Cylon this writer may have been Philochorus ; 
for the narrative of the part taken by Epimenides it may have been 
Theopompus, possibly Theophrastus, directly or through Ister : Plu- 
tarch appears to have been familiar with all of these writers, partially 



Plut. Sol. 

XVIII., p. 173. 10. 
XIX., p. 173. 23-37. 
" " " 98, 29. 
XX., p. Z74. ao-aa. 
XXV., p. 180. t6, 17. 
19. 90. 
25-09. 
** x8x. 10-34. 



«« 
(f 






41 
(( 



Aristot. Respub. Ath. 

IX., p. a6. I, a> 
VIII., p. 34. 5, 6. 
7.8. 
35. 7-10. 
VII., p. 17. 6, 7. 
a. 



<« 









«< «< 
«« « 



4»5- 
XI., p. 28. 3-cx. 
XXIX., p. 185. ao, 31. XIII., p. 33. 1. 



Plut. Sol. Aristot. Respub. Atk. 

XXIX., p. 185. ai-38. XIII., p. 35. 9-p. 

36.6. 



XXX., p. x86. 30-p. 

187. a. 
XXX., p. 187. 8-10. 

«• " X8-3I. 

" x88. 5-8. 



XIV., p. 37. X-3. 



ff 
«t 
«l 



•• 38.3.4. 
" "8-P.39.I. 



39' I-*. 



XXXI., p. 188. 35-37. XVI., p. 44. 93-36. 
XXXII., p. 189. a6, 37. XIV., p. 38. 7, 8. 



A minute comparison of the wording of these parallel passages, and a considera- 
tion of the order in which they occur in the two writers, as also of extraneous 
matter inserted and of important and illuminating facts omitted, show that Plutarch 
was certainly not intimately acquainted with the Respub. Ath, The resemblances, 
the dissimilarities, and the discrepancies alike are intelligible only on the supposi- 
tion that Plutarch was transcribing from some work in which an abridgment of 
these parts of the Respub. Ath, was embodied. In transcribing from this abridgment 
he interpolates foreign matter, which is inconsistent with the unabridged Aristotle. 
The abridgment omitted the main part of cc. 2-4, also c. 13 from p. 34, 1. I to 
p. 35, 1. 9, as well as many minor statements. The poetical quotations of Plutarch 
are from a different collection ; such as coincide are in a different order. A reader 
of the Respub, Ath, in its original form would probably not have said iKoaroi 
r&v BtffftoBtrwy (^Sol, 25), where the work reads oi S* 4tfy4a Hpx^rr €s, nor would he 
have turned rh yhp hpxa^ov ^ 4v *Kpti<p wdy^ jSovA^ . . . 4(ft* ^Kdirr^ r&y ipx^" ^v'* 
iyiavrhy [ica^io^ajtra iw^artXAey (to be sure, the text is uncertain) into crvo-'nyo-tit/ie- 
yos 8i r^y iy 'kptitp irdytp $ov\^y ix r&y kut* iyiavrhy i^>x^*^^^* ^^ would not 
have made Peisistratus active in the (earlier) Megarian war {Sol, 8) ; Aristotle had 
declared this impossible from the point of view of the age of Peisistratus (c. 17). 
At all events, if he had known that the Respub. Ath. had a contradictory state- 
ment, he would have inserted &s tyiol 4>a(ny as in Sol. i (cf. Respub. Ath. c. 17, 
Kripovai ol ^d(rKorr§s ipAfityoy eTvai Tl^uriffrparov 'S,6\myoi), His tvioi here, however, 
is suggested by the language not of Aristotle, but of the common sources of Aris- 
totle and his other authorities. If, as is probable, 6 Oths *\aoylay r^v l,a\aiuya 
vpocrtiy6p§vff€ {Sol. lo) is traceable to vptxr^vrdrriy icop&y ya7ay *laoylai {Respub. 
Ath, 6), the connexion is altogether too vague for a first-hand contact. Espe- 
cially instructive are Sol. cc. x8, 25, 30, when compared with the parallel passaiges. 

But the accurate delimitation of the relation of Plutarch to Aristotle is possible 
only after a careful examination shall have been made of all the passages in the 
Lives and Morals where the two are on common ground, and this cannot be here 
undertaken. Incidentally one might suggest that Plutarch's otherwise unac- 
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at least at first hand.^ All the channels through which Plutarch 
collected his varied information it is perhaps impossible to ascertain : 
certainly Hermippus and Didymus were concerned in the transmis- 
sion, and perhaps Ister. The first of the Cylonian glosses of Suidas 
{s,v. KvXcuvoov ayos) has a marked resemblance to the item from the 
Heracleidean Excerpts (/>. ultimately Aristotle's Respub, Ath,) ; while 
the other gloss {s,v, IIcpiicA^c), rewritten in the light of the former, has 
a Thucydidean foundation which is discernible in the Scholia cited : 
thus these glosses have characteristics that suggest Didymus as one of 
the intermediate channels. Finally, the chronological item in Julius 
Africanus is ultimately to be traced to one of the *OXvfi7rcovixwv 
dvaypatfKu made not long after the time of Aristotle, from the authen- 
tic inscriptions preserved at Olympia.* 

countable omission in his Tkem. of the characteristic anecdote of Themistodes, 
Ephialtes, and the Areopagus {Respub. Ath. c. 25) may be explained on the 
hypothesis that the copy of Aristotle's work used by Plutarch did not contain this 
story. In Pericles 9 Aristotle is cited, but immediately there follow statements as 
to Pericles which directly contradict Aristotle (cf. Ad. Bauer, Lc, p. 77, who be- 
lieves, however, in a first-hand use of Respub, Ath, by Plutarch). It might be 
objected that Plutarch had the original copy, while ours (British Mus. Pap. No. 
131) is an inflated and interpolated edition. I have tried to meet this objection, 
very briefly, in Am, Journ. Philol, 12 (1891), p. 317, note. 

* Plutarch's Theseus is largely drawn from Philochorus. Gilbert, Philol, 33 
(1874), pp. 46 ffl, attempts to prove that Plutarch drew from Philochorus, not at first 
hand, but through Ister, who is the source of the whole Life except cc. I, 2. Well- 
mann {De Istro Callimachio, pp. 31 ff.) has demonstrated an independent use of 
Fliilochorus by Plutarch, — in cc. 14, 16, 19, probably also in 24, 31, 35, 36, — as 
weU as a second-hand use through Ister. Wilamowitz {Phil, Unt, I. p. 8) claims 
for Plutarch an inmiediate contact with Geidemus as well as Philochorus. Theo- 
pompus was the ultimate authority of Diog. Laert. (/.r.) for a part, at least, of his 
account of Epimenides at Athens, which in some particulars agrees with that of 
Plutarch. Plutarch used Theo{X)mpus freely in Lysander^ and elsewhere. On 
Theophrastus as a source (through Ister?), see below, p. 67, note i. 

^ The inscriptions were recorded by the Hellanodicae, evidently immediately 
on the completion of the festival : Paus. VI. 8. i says of Euanoridas, ytySfteyos 9* 
'EXAoyoSdnff fypaalft «ral oZros rk 6y6fiara iv 'OAufiT^f t«v y^yiKfiK^ttv (cf. Har- 
poc. s,v, 'EAAoyo^/ffflu* . . .'ApiffrSSrifiSs ^i?<rt, #c.t.A. ; Rose, Aristot, Frag. 482). 
These evidently are the Elean records of Olympionicae mentioned by Pausanias 
{e.g. III. 21. i; VI. 2. 3, and 13. 10). Rutgers, Jul. Afric. p. i. Julius 
Africanos, in constructing his own list, probably made use, not of the original 
records, nor of Phlegon's list, but of a sort of chronological compendium appar- 
ently prepared by the Elean Aristodemus (fl. B.C. 150?). Cf. Unger, Philol. 41 
(1882), p. 604. Gelzer, Sextui yulius Africanus, I., 1880, p. 168. 
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IV. 

MEGACLES AS ARCHON. 

Until within a few years historians have had no serious differ- 
ence of opinion as to the part taken by the Alcmeonidae in the 
aflfair of Cylon. The traditional account as given by Plutarch has 
been accepted as authentic, and the earlier statements have been 
interpreted in the light of it. But of late a difference of opinion has 
arisen, which it becomes necessary for us briefly to examine. 

There are three possibilities as to the part played by the Alcme- 
onidae in the affair. The antagonists of Cylon, to whom the guilt 
of sacrilege became attached, may have been the officials who prom- 
ised the Cylonians safety until the matter could be tried and then 
broke their promise : as such we might regard them either ( i ) as 
the whole body of officials, or (2) as a band headed by one or more 
of the officials. On the other hand, (3) these sacrilegious persons 
may have held no office whatever, but may have been a faction that 
ill brooked the restraint imposed by the officials, and attacked the 
party of Cylon while still under divine protection. In the first of 
the three possibilities we should be obliged (with W. Petersen) to 
consider all of the archons at this time as members of the family 
of the Alcmeonidae.* According to the second, substantially the 
traditional, view we should have to suppose an Alcmeonid (Mega- 
cles) prominent among the archons, to whose support the members 
of his family and their sympathizers rallied, — influential to such an 
extent as to carry with him some of his fellows in office in his 
efforts to punish the daring Cylonians even by unholy means. The 
third view, by which we are to consider the Alcmeonidae as an irre- 
sponsible and rival faction, is urged by Landwehr.' 

The third explanation is inconsistent with the direct language 
of Thucydides and with the most probable meaning of Herodo- 

1 W. Petersen, Hist, Gent, Attic, p. 81. 

« Landwchr, Philol, 46 (1886), p. 133. In PhiloL Suppl.-Bd. V. p. 147, this 
writer argues that Cylon trusted to the Eupatrids to sustain him as against the 
&vo(«coi, and appeals to Plut. Soi, 14, where ol vpoi<rrAfi€Poi (by him identified with 
the Eupatrids) urge Solon to make himself tyrant. He might also have cited one 
of the Thucydidean meanings of ivifar6sf used of Cylon (I. 126), viz. aristocratic 
opponents of the people. But these are hardly sufficient grounds. 
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tus : in both of these writers the blame rests upon certain persons 
who give to the Cylonians a promise, which is broken. Herodotus 
calls these persons irpvTavus twv vavKpdp<ov. Thucydides, however, 
having said that the conduct of the siege had been committed to ol 
iwia. apxovT€i, adds, after an interval, that they, — ol riav *AOrfvai<ov 
iTriTerpafxfjiivoi rrjv 4>v\aK'QVy^ — when they saw the Cylonians perishing 
in the temple, lifted them up from their suppliant position with a 
promise that they should receive no harm (c<^* <^ fxrjSkv kokov 
TToujaofViri) , led them off, and slew them (dyaydvrc9 dln-cKravav) . 
Herodotus asserts that the irpvrdyu^ rtov vavKpdpoiv lifted up the 
suppliants upon the promise that they should not be slain (wcy- 
yuov9 rrXrpf Oavdrov) ; the blame of the murder, however, he adds, 
is attached to the Alcmeonidae ; he does not, it is true, dis- 
tinctly identify, as does Thucydides, the murderers with those who 
gave the promise. This failure is to be most rationally explained 
it seems to me, from some such considerations as the following: 
Herodotus, for one reason or another,^ has always a good word 
for the Alcmeonidae, and appears ready to explain away certain 
objectionable stories told of them. The affair of Cylon was an all- 
important episode in the traditions of the family. It seems to be 
highly probable that the family traditions preserved the fact' that 
at the time of the affair one of their number was chief official of the 



^ This statement of Thucydides is abbreviated in Schol. I. Ar. Eg, 445 into the 
anmeaning ol *A$riyaioi. 

^ The glories of the family are celebrated in Herod. VI. 1 21-1 31, from Mega- 
des, the father of Alcmeon, down to Pericles : the Alcmeonidae freed Athens far 
more than even Harmodius and Aristogeiton (VI. 123) ; it is unlikely that they 
were traitorously disposed toward Athens at the time of Marathon (VI. 115, 121). 
They are iwoeyw (I. 61 ; cf. V. 70, 71); in exile because of Peisistratus (I. 64); 
later, while still in exile because of the Feisistratidae, af^er a defeat at Leipsy- 
drium, they built the temple at Delphi (V. 62) ; at last they are restored to their 
home (V. 69-73), though afterward, about 490 B.C., they are under a cloud 
(Herod. VI. 115, and Find. Pyih. 7. 15). The ostracism of Megacles III., nephew 
of Qeisthenes, as an upholder of the Peisistratidae, not long after the battle of 
Marathon, attested by Aristot. Respub, Ath. c. 22, is new evidence on this last 
point; see p. 46, note. 

• The family tradition seems also to have been preserved by the writer who 
gives (a/. Plut. SoU 12) the distinctly Alcmeonidean explanation and justifica- 
tion of the conduct of Megacles and his associates, viz. that the breaking of the 
thread which connected the suppliants with the statue of Athena implied that the 
goddess rejected such a relation. Grote, Hist, Greece^ III. p. 83 and note. 
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state, holding the position of archon, one of the board of nine chief 
magistrates known collectively in the fifth century as oi apxorres, and 
that he was the head of an ardent faction.^ There is good reason 
for maintaining that these nine officers were known at the time of the 
affair of Cylon, not as oi apxprres, but as m vpvraraf (Ion. vpvrsvccs).' 

^ Herodotus mentions Athenian archons as such only once (VIII. 51. 5, Calli- 
ades, arcKon 480/79 KC.)t while Tbucydides does frequently; thus Herodotos 
does not mention the Cftct that Solon was archon* nor Hippockides* nor Isagoras, 
thoiigh he names the men* and though the election of the latter to the axchonship 
in 508/7 B.C. was an indication of the saccess of his faction. The argument 
a siltiUii? has very httlc weight when we are dealing with Herodotus^s treatment 
of political history. 

' It is highly probable that up to the time of Solon the nine higher magistrates 
were called vpirrav«A5» 'y^^trmen,* *■ chiefs»* and that at their head stood the 3art- 
\<vs. After Solon» under whom the board was more dednitely organized and imined 
(Aristot Respub, Atk. cc. 3» 8; Dtog. Laert. I. 2. 5Si» quoting ApoIbxiorus» who 
probably here drew from Demetr. PhaL «>«pl vo/t4ii#«^tas)» and the precedence of 
the ^x**** <^^ (^ iSa9tA«tfs had become an established fibct* the whole board 
received the name of U ivp^ Hi^xQwrtu The term m ^ r ^^ ts was t her e upo n 
technically appropriated by the chiefe of the naucraries and contmoed to be so 
used until the time of Cleisthenes. Later, when the naucraries had ceased to 
exist in their ancient tbrm» the term passed over to the chie6s» fur the time beings 
of the newly organized Seaate» acquiring the sense in which the word is most 
familiar to the student of Athenian historv. 

The arguments urged in support of the proposition that the pre-^Ionian 
archons were called «p«rr«M>«&s may be summed up (^mainly after Busolt) as follows: 
(1) in post<)olonian times the fees of the archons* courts we re called -mpvrwniia^ 
a use of language that cannot be explained except js a survival &om pre^Solonxaa 
times. V.2; In the amnesty >Iaw of Solon (^Ftuc :>oi, 19 >» three courts are men> 
doned : that of the .-Vreopagus^ that of the Ephetae, and that ^ wpm^i^ioa \^see 
above, p. 11, note 4). From .Vristot. Respmi, Atk. c. 3, pp. 6» 7 '^hitherto known 
ouly in Lex. Si^pur. p. 449^ 17 = Suid. i.&. Vx^**^* <>« <»»<« rx»^a) we learn that 
the 30-callcd archons^ held courts; hence in, wffvrmif^iott kj- im. mi m p mrm tu s^ x.£. 
the later archon, if not r« t«» M^ur^^mif : Ptut. Jw«L to utijm. explains by «ynrr«r«&f ; 
cf. Schumann* it. p. 460) in this law must have reieireu to the archon s court, if 
not to the archons* court. The original language of Aristode» now happily recov^ 
ered* loesoot justify us in maintaining that the archons tiught nut» under certain dr- 
cumstaoces^ pa» and execute judgment collectively, though they commonly eaer^ 
cised independent rurisdictiott. Cf. Meier and Schomann* Ait. /Vm. 1. p. 15, note 
21 vLipsius). 13; Tbu*:. Ij. ij6) informs us that the — do-called — archunshad 
supreme itrection of the state in the time of Cyion {r^*). The ancteot home 
•uid headquarters of the government 1. t«s 90xk$ . . . iivnmu^«*i>i*» Thuc IL tq) was 
the Plrytaneum. (^4) Ia many .\b4atic Ionian coionks a v^irrwris followed the 
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Now the tradition also handed down the fact that xpvravas made and 
broke the promise to the Cylonians. Herodotus, we are to suppose, 
was not aware of the identity of the Trpvrava? and what in his day 
were called apxwrt^ : he held them to be different officials ; hence, 
on hearing or reading that the Trpvravct? were the responsible persons, 
and knowing that the Alcmeonidae, one or more of them, were 
apxovrt^ at the time, he inferred that the blame for the murder of 
the Cylonians was wrongly attached to the Alcmeonidae. The only 
TTpvTaytfi in Attic history that he knew about were the rrpvrdvit^ twv 
vavKpapiov : hence he very naturally wrote Trpvravu^ rtov vavKpdpiayf infer- 
ring that these officials were the guilty party, not the Alcmeonidean 
apxpvT€^} Had he known that wpvrdyu^ was but the pre-Solonian 



fiaa'tX§vs (Herod. I. I47)> and the chief official for a long time afterward contin- 
ncd to retain this designation; e,^. in Miletus (Aristot. Poi. VIII. (V.) 4. 5, p. 1305* 
18), Ephesus {C./.G. 2955), etc. The expression xpvrapts is often used for 
iSoo-iXc^f (Blass, Hermes^ 13 [1878], p. 386). The chief official would thus be 
known both as jSatrtAc^r and as •Kp/inavis, Of Epaenetus, Attic archon in B.C. 636, 
pseod-Hippys of Rhegium (Mailer, F. H. G, II. p. 14) wrote ixX $a(ri\4ws 'Etrew 
vlrov. (5) Suid.x.z'. x^avis . . . fiaaiXtvi, ipx^y* k.t.\., is probably too vague to 
be in evidence for the practice in Athens. On the whole subject, cf. Busolt, 
G. G. I. pp. 408, 409. 

The recently discovered Respub, Ath, does not seem, on first examination, dis- 
tinctly to bear out this theory, though there is nothing in the treatise that tells 
decidedly against it except that, if the theory be correct, we must admit that Aris- 
totle was unacquainted with the facts. One or two arguments, however, are sug- 
gested from the historical conditions set forth in the work itself: viz. (6) the 
archon's official residence, or "office," was the Prytaneum (c. 3); the Pole- 
march's, — anciently, — the Polemarcheum; that of the Thesmothetae, the Thes- 
motheteum. As the name of the officer in the two latter cases suggested that of 
the place of his activity, so in the former, Prytaneum must have arisen from 
irpiOravit (= ipxtop). (7) In c. 4 occur these words : tows fikv hv4a ipxovras . . . 
rr/Ktr^yoirt 8i iral Iwrdpxovs . . . robs vpvrdptts Koi rohi arparrtyobs iral robs 
Iwwdpx^^' T^^ text as it stands is corrupt, and the point must not be pressed; 
but does not this collocation suggest that, in the source, at least, of this passage, 
robs wpvrdretf and robs hv4a ipxovras were identical in meaning? Later on in 
the work, of course, stfnndvus is used in its fifth century sense (cc. 29, 43). 

^ Aristot Respub. Ath. c. 8 seems to show that the institution of the wavKpaplai 
was pre-Solonian, though the reorganization of the system is distinctly Solonian. 
Hence Gilbert's contention {Jahrb, / Philol, ill [1875], pp. 9-20) that both 
the institution and the name begin with Solon (Phot s.v, yavKptkpla) is futile. 
Schdmann (7^Arb. / PAiM, iii [1875], p. 454) ^^^ others — see Busolt, G. G. 
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luooe iar the ^yj^orvvs, soc^ an inference would not bax^ been made, 
and tbe passi^ in Herodotos woold then have perfectly agreed widi 
that K& Thncvdides,' as also with tiie statement of ^le otber wnter or 



1. p. 502 — maiDtain thai the imwr^a^gi were esaahhskhed xovcmrd tise tsnd of the 
seventh century E.C^ 1^. a short time heforc SoUm, tr> actcnd "^e Atdc navy and 
to protect the newhr developing merchani marine ; SiUon merely gives the insti- 
tation a more definite or^mniication. Schomani:^ conclnsiont arc ritinhtlfm somndt 
though his ar^menl from the use of 4< «-f.rras>vim {ih. p. 460; cf. Attisdur 
Pr^resi^ 1. p. 25 [^lipsius"^ may be tinsatistiactiiry. 

1 The lanpiage of Herodotos i&, on the <ace of ii. difncoh to Tecancile wiSb. 
that of Thocydides : the former puts the Itlame on one act of offiriaK ^k hitter 
on another. There are several ways of accounting tor this difierence; the one 
suggested ahove seems to me on the whole the most priihable. We might (A) 
r^ard the passage in Herodotus as teKtualh* unsound, t^. that rmv wBMcpdpwr is an 
interpolation. But the source of Harpocration s.v. wmmfm^ma evidently had a tot 
with Twi' vuvttpdipf*^ as is shown by the attempt tc> explain the word as eqtuvaleat 
to 9ipx9vr9s (^vav«tpdp»m yitp rh ^rmKmth- rshi &py«in-as IXcTor w Km 4r rp < *H^^ 
96Tmt ^\9>i). Accepting the text, then, as substantially sound, we may (B) '■^q^*'* 
the tanguage in one o( three ways: either («2^. as does Harpoc s,v. wamtfupmJi 
by taking wriW^p** as another name for • archon.' This is extr em ely improbahle, 
when wo reganl the meanings given to the word, and the history and nature of 
the institution o( naucmries. This explanation is undoubtedly merely an attentat 
to reconcile the language of Her<s!.^rus with that of Thucydides, It is in tei e stiu g 
as perhaps an early — I>idymettn ? — attempt. Or ( ^^'i we may hold that Herodo- 
tus h giving the actual factv in the case, i.e. that certain o^iak known as pry- 
fans of the naucraries <li«i have a pari, and a ven* responsible part, in the Cyloniaii 
sacrilege. This again may be taken in one of two ways: either (a) there is no 
emential contradiction between Herodotus and Thacydides; there were two sets 
of ofhcials conceme<i, the pn^ans of the nancraries ant! the archons; the farmer 
may be regarded either (a"i as executive officers acting under the order of their 
superioffc, or (B') Ihe local leaders (ranr^^t/f — Jhr^MUyMrr^ who came with 
IhHr people 4h rdr iiypA%- and ^nbws-^nently handeil over the conduct of afiiixs 
to Ihr archovH : Herodot^i*; — fo11.>\ring Alcm^onidean tradition — emphaszesthe 
part taV«»n In- Xhv prvtam; Thnc^'dides, that of the archons. Thucydides thinks 
|{4»rrwlnf«t« mUfakeh. and corre^-ts him. Or (8^ we may hold that tiiere were 
fw.» ai<f«4mK »»f lh«' ftffrtit, nnr of which made the archons responsible, — followed 
by rK»f.*ydMf<h», an.| «h» nihr, the pr>-tans of the nancraries. — followed by Herodo- 
•a* Or 6natlv d . «•«• may f'xplain the matter as given above, vii. that we have 
hMr fio« an «^a^t «»taf»^enl of the facts (^rter i»awcf4tmv), but only a partially 
^•fi Mat^fn^nt (wpvT4ftf%\, v^^^:^f^^\ bv the addition, made with honest intent, 
•»r an #i[p9aHaM'Hi (i^v f^^*wrAf*«>v) which, through supposed to throw l^ht an the 
m«iir«. lh«>frHi|fhl> darW^n b Wt- htive thus ti^ do with a mental interpolatian 
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writers from whom Plutarch and Pausanias drew. In the light of 
these considerations, to suppose the Alcmeonidae to have had no 
connexion whatever, as officials, with the Cylonian affair is distinctly 
to discredit the most obvious meaning of our best sources, and is an 
arbitrary procedure for which there is no sufficient justification.^ 

If, now, the Alcmeonidae were officials at the time, it remains to 
be determined whether the whole body of archons was made up 
of Alcmeonidae, or whether only the leading archon was an Alc- 
meonid supported by his family and friends. The objections to the 
former view are mainly a priori. It seems quite unlikely that one 
family* should have gained such power in Athens at this time of 
factional and family feuds as to obtain possession of all of the archon- 
ships. Not many years later we find that competition for these 
offices is so strong that candidates are elected even outside of the 
privileged class, and that a compromise is effected by which each of 
the three classes shall be duly represented. Again : the Cylonians 
received a promise of trial ; the court before which the survivors were 
tried — and by which they were condemned to exile, the penalty 
of death having been made impossible by the promise of the officials 
— was undoubtedly that of the Prytaneium. This court was distinctly 
the archon's court, if not — as is more likely — the court of the col- 
lege of archons.' Acting together in promising a fair trial, the archons 
would have sat together in judgment. Now it is extrentiely improba- 
ble that the judges of the survivors in this cause could have been none 
other than the murderers of the friends of the survivors ; it is there- 
fore next to impossible that aU of the archons could have been Alc- 



Of the possible explanations summarized above, A is clearly most improbable; 
B a is bkewise improbable; B ^ a (a', 30 ^ind jS have each their advocates, 
whom we need not here enumerate. The greater probability of B r most be 
judged from the available evidence, which, so far as I know, is here presented in 
full in the text, or in the notes, though very briefly. 

If the coDchision B r be correct, the prytans of the naucraries disappear wholly 
firom the scene of the Cylonian affair, and all inferences 2A to their duties and 
functions^ based on their supposed connexion with it, lose their foundation. In 
all its fssmtial features, the story as given in our various accounts now becomcf 
dear, and tboronghly consistent with itself. 

^ For an additional, though hardly probable argument, based 00 the pr e iCB C C 
of a ststae of Cylon in the acropolis, see below, p. 41, note 2. 

* See above, p. 1 1, note 4, and p. 50, note 2. 
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meonidae, though not at all unlikely that one or more of them may 
have belcuaged to the £unily. 

Having now shown that one or more of the Akmeonidae were 
connected^ as officials, with the suppression of the Cylonian attempt, 
and tainted by the sacrilege involved not only in the murder of 
suppliants before Athena, but also in the violation of a solemn prom- 
ise, let us briefly examine the evidence that tends to show that 
Megades the Alcmeonid was archon at the time of the afi^. 

The first appearance * of the name Megacles is in the Heradeidean 
Excerpts (o! ficra McyoicXeovc). The dependence of these Excerpts 
upon Aristode's Respub, Ath. has been too often {m>ved to require 
demonstration here.' There is, therefore, a strong presumption in 
fayox of the view that in the introductory account in the Resfub. Ath, 
mention was made of Megacles, if not as an archon, at least as the 
leader of the anti-Cylonian party. This presumption is made more 
certain when we bear in mind the thorough familiarity with the family 
of the Alcmecmidae apparent in this treatise, as well as the nature of 
the information given in the earlier or historical portion of it (cc i— 
41). Here several members of the family are not only mentioned, 
but mentioned in such a way as to show that the writer, or at all 
events his authorities, had them distinctly differentiated in mind. The 
first person named in this treatise with his parentage affixed is Mega- 
cles, son of Akmeon, the leader of the Parali (c 13) : this state- 
ment about the parentage, not made in the case of his rivals, would 
seem to show one of two things, if not both : either that the father 
AIcme<Hi had been mentioned in an earlier portion of the account, or 
that a Megacles had been mentioned earlier, from whom the later 
Megacles (his grandson) was to be distinguished by the addition of 
his father's name. The adoption of the latter alternative confirms us 
in our contenti(Hi that the Megacles of the affair of Cykxi was named 
in the Respub. Aik, ; the adoption of the former would add another 
bit of evidence in proof of the statement that the Alcmeonidae 
figured largely in this work.' 

^ The absence of the name in Herodotus and Thocydides need not awaken 
sasptdoa; the important thing in the story, told only as an episode, b the £unily 
taint, not tl» guilt of the original <^ender. As we have noted already, eren 
Thacyduics does not mention soch memorable names as Solon and Cleisthenes. 

* See abore, p. 15, note 2. 

' Perhaps Ar^tode was here merely transcribing HerodotDs's VktrgamKm 
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That Megacles was named in the Respub, Ath, can hardly be 
disputed; but that there was a distinct statement in the same 
work that he was archon is not capable of demonstration. This 
is, however, extremely probable, since archons are again and again 
mentioned by name in the treatise, the oldest being Aristaechmus, in 
whose archonship the reforms of Draco were proposed (c. 4). The 
absence of such an assertion in the Heracleidean Excerpts and in the 
glosses of Suidas means nothing ; all these statements are abridgments 
of abridgments, and it was perhaps regarded as unnecessary to retain 
an item which would be taken for granted. The presence of this 
statement in Plutarch — and, by inference, in the work from which 
P&usanias drew — would show simply that Plutarch had some au- 
thority for it, not necessarily that of the Respub, Ath, ; for, though we 
may hold that much in Plutarch is traceable to this work, most of it 
seems to have come so indirectly and with so much admixture of other 
material, that it is hazardous to quote Plutarch, when unsupported, 
as authority for Aristotle. That, however, Plutarch did draw from 
some good authority in which the statement was made that Megacles 
was archon, is more than probable ; the concurrence, together with 
the essential independence, of the items given in Schol. I. Ar. Eq. 
445, in Paus. VII. 25. 3, in Suidas s,w. KvXtSvciov ayo$ and IlcpiicX^, 
and in Plut. SoL 1 2, point to some writer or writers of a good period, 
possibly only Aristotle,^ but probably also an Atthid-writer, by whom 



'AXm/i^pos (I. 59). Stin, even on this supposition, it is significant that he did not 
also transcribe 'Aptarokaiitu with AuKovpyov. The Alcmeonidae interested him. 
Other instances, in the Respub. Aih., of mentions of parentage are : Aristeides 
(son of Lysimachns, cc. 22, 23); Cimon (Miltiades, c. 26); Cleon (Qeaenetus, 
c. 28) ; Ephialtes (Sophonides, c. 25) ; Hipparchus (Charmus, c. 22) ; Isagoras 
(Teisander, c. 20) ; Megacles (Hippocrates, c. 22) ; Themistocles (Neoclcs, c. 
23); Theramenes (Hagnon, c. 28); Xanthippus (Ariphron, c. 22). Probably 
also Pythodorus (c. 29); foUowing Diog. Laert. IX. 8. 54, I proposed to[w 
noKvit{]\ov {Nation, No. 1 349, p. 384), but now adopt the 'EviC^Aov of Kaibel- 
Wihunowitz, who refer to A then. Mittheil. 14 (1889), p. 398. 

* That Aristotle could hardly have been the only writer from whom Plutarch 
drew is shown by the language of Pausanias (VII. 25. 3), which, as the context 
shows, though dealing with the same subject, treats it after the fashion of an 
Atthid-writer, and is thus probably drawn from an Atthid-writer (through Pole- 
mon or Istcr?) : Philochorus was the favorite source for these later writers. It is, 
however, not impossible that the Aristotelian element in Plutarch's account of the 
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the fact that Megacles was archon was distinctly expressed. From 
Plutarch's well-known partiality for Philochorus, who we know treated 
Attic history according to archons/ it is perhaps safe to infer that 
this famous writer, in the third book of whose Atthis the afiair of Cy- 
lon was doubtless mentioned, was the source that we desire. At all 
events, we have fourth century B.C. evidence (Aristotle's Respub. Aih.) 
for the name of Megacles as that of the leader in the anti-Cylonian 
movement; we have fifth century B.C. evidence (Thucydides) that 
the archons, in part at least, were of the anti-Cylonian faction ; we 
have the earliest possible evidence (Herodotus, though apparently 
not the much earlier Solonian amnesty-law) that the Alcmeonidae were 
held responsible and punished for the Cylonian sacrilege. In the light 
of this evidence, is it not safe to assume that at the time of the Cylo- 
nian attempt Megacles was one of the prominent officials, probably 
the archon par excellence ? 



aifair of Cylon (though probably not of Solon*s activity) may have reached Plu- 
tarch through Philochorus. A fairly clear case of such transmission is found in 
Plut. Them. 10: cf. my article in Am. yourn, Philol, 12 (1891), pp. 313 ff. 

1 Cf. SchoL Luc. Tim, 30 (pp. 47, 48 Jacobitz) : Marri 5i (KAtwy) #ral rp wphs 
AtuctSaifioptous tlp^vn &fs 1^i\6xof>os, vpoaOels &pxoyra EWvpoPf Kvd *KpurroT4\yis. 
Suid. s.v. typw^w *ArBl^os fitfixla iC ' vtpUxfi S^ r^f 'ABfivcdttp wpd^us ital 
-^Tohs^ jSotriAcif iral Apxoyras l«f *Atrhi6xov rod reX€vraiov, Cf. also Miiller, 
FM.G, I. Frt^, 97 (Schol. Ar. Pac. 605), ht\ UvBodiipov (Mss. ecoSdipov); 108 
(SchoL Ar. Pac. 466), M *A\Kaiou (Mss. *AA«r/Lia(«Koj) ; 107 (Schol. Ar. Vesp. 
210), M *l<rdpxov, etc. On the annalistic form adopted by the Atthid-writers, see 
Dion. Hal. An/. I. 8: also Usener, Jakrb. f. Philol. 103 (1871), pp. 311 ff., and 
Busolt, G. G. I. p. 363, note 4. Didymus made abundant use of Philochorus; cf. 
Meiners, Z^xx. Halen. 1 1, pp. 336-72, who demonstrates more than two dozen 
citations in the historical Scholia on Aristophanes. Marcellinus Thuc. 32, and 
Harpocration s.v. Ttpiaroixot also give us Didymean citations from Philochorus. 
Possibly in the otherwise unknown ^lAoicA^ovf rip6s, cited by Plutarch (^Sol. 1 ) 
as quoted by Didymus, we are to see an ancient corruption of ^iKox^pou. 
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V. 

CYLON A YOUNG MAN. 

The more important arguments upon which the claim for an 
early date for Cylon is based, drawn from the direct language of the 
sources, are concerned with the age of Cylon at the time of his 
attempt to possess the acropolis. 

The earliest and in fact the only writer who gives any information 
on this point is Herodotus (V. 71), in these words : outos iin rvpav 
Vi8( iKOfirjcrt, irpocnroirjcrdfuvoi Sc kraipriiqv ru>v ^\iKi,wr€<iiv, KaroAaj^civ 
T^v aKpoiroXLv lirtiprfiri. The word of especial significance in this 
passage is i^XiKtiurcu, which though not found elsewhere in Herodotus 
is a word of good classical usage. It means * age-mates,' * persons 
of the same age,' but as actually used it seems to be restricted almost 
wholly to the young and to the old.* When used of combinations 
for political purposes, it can have reference only to leagues of youth- 
ful comrades and associates. There would be a manifest absurdity 
in supposing that a combination of middle-aged men was here meant ; 
the fact of age is not dwelt upon in speaking of men in middle life : 
this is a feature that impresses itself upon the attention only when 
persons at the extremes of age are spoken of. Still more absurd 
would it be to suppose that Herodotus here meant a combination of 
aged men. Herodotus's own use of language makes it very clear 
that kraifniiqv rwv tJXikiidtcW refers to a company of young men,' 



^ The gloss of Suid. s.v. tiKucuh-cu * ffvfivpdicropts does not give the classical 
usage. 

* Lange*s emendation of ijAurifirr/wi' to ir&y or avptrwy (Df Ephet. nom. comm., 
Leipsic, 1873, pp. 22, 23) is wholly unnecessary. Cf. Schomann, Jahrb.f, Philol. 
Ill (1875), P- 449 > ^^ SchoU, quoted ib. p. 177. 

' In the absence of an adequate lexicographical index to Herodotus, the fol- 
lowing summary of uses may be helpful (Stein*s text) : — 

^Xuri^rifr is not elsewhere found in Herod., but its meaning may be inferred 
from the uses of iiXutia and its cognates. iiKucia (i) 'time of life/ 'age/ ae- 
tas: r^v aMiP ^Aurdyr (tx^^* tx^vrai, ix^mttp, with dative), III. l6, IIL 14; 
mai^ ilKuciiiP Tt acol ^tX^nrro, I. 1 72; p{os . . . ^XiirfijK, HI. 134, VI. 43; of old 
age, 9lpot Ji fikutirit . . . iWos oMc/r, L 216; ^f r69t 4iKutlris ^Koirra^ VII. 38: 
with number of years, ihw ir4mv hirrit ^ iv»ia 7i\uclriPf V. 51 ; ^Xticdfr . . . i'wra' 
matitKa . . . yryop^tf III. 50 ; i^Aucfifr ^r ^oai . . . frta, I. 209. (2) Of im- 
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and this is sustained, not only by the striking words iKOfitfort iwl 
TvpawiSi, — when Herodotus speaks of the ambition of the mature 
Peisistratus he says KaTa<^povT}o-a? t^v rvpawtSa (I. 59 ; c/, I. 66), — 
but also by the context : the deed is portrayed — briefly, to be sure, 



pulses and feelings peculiar or proper to one's years: (of 'youthful' passion), 
fih wdyra riKuclji Kcd Ovfi^ iwirpaw€ III. 36 and cficc rff fiKiKl^i, VII. 18; (of an old 
man), V. 19. For III. 36, cf. vtavlas in lexx. (3) *Time,* 'Htrioioy . . . koI 
"Ofiripop riKiKlriif TfrpaKO<Tioi<n trtci ZoKtu fi€u Tp€<r0vT4povs ytp^aBeu, II. 53 J 
•period,* ravra riKuciriP cTij ir kot^ Alitor, V. 59; ixalos . . . ^Aticdji' kot* OUl- 
wovr, V. 60; ravra wph r^J UfuriffTpdrov riKuciris ^yeVcro, V. 71 ; (4) 'proper 
age for,' ov yiip e7x^ ir» riKiKiriP arpartvtirOai, I. 129. In III. 16, r^y avriip 
TiKiKtrip carries also with it the idea of size. As 'age' in English connotes, 
when used alone, * old ' age, so ^Aijc(a to the Greeks suggested ' youth,* * prime.* 

Light on the meaning of rikiKwrai comes also from the cognates : rHy tiKIkw 
. . . vp&ToSf I. 34; TWK fiKlKotp apSpuordrtff I. 1 23; 01 6fi^Xtire;, I. 99. ^Auciwrai 
is thus equivalent to ol riip avr^r riXiKiriw fx^^** (Suid. rjKiKuirris' rrjs avr^s 
fitTf^XV^f ^Xtfc/ai). Such persons are united in interests and tastes ()}Aiira y^p 6 
vaAai^f A^s ripwuw rhv 7/AiJca, Plat Phaedr, 240 c) as well as in years. That 
the word does not elsewhere occur in Herodotus should not arouse suspicion; 
he had several ways of expressing the idea (see examples above). It frequently 
occurs in Plato (cf. Ast, Lex, s.v,), and in the orators in the sense used by Herod- 
otus. 

ireupriifiy is another £ira| \vy6fk€vov in Herodotus; its meaning, however, is 
clear from passages where the concrete word is used : iraipos, sing. ' comrade,' masc. 
III. 14 (Wj), VI. 62 (/^); fem. II. 134 (of Rhodope, iraipris yvyaucSs, i.e, 
* hetaera *) ; plu. masc. only III. 125 (^ay6n,tvos . . . voKKohs r&v iratpwy), fem. III. 
51, and (of the 'hetaerae * of Naucratis) II. 135. Add tmv cuiftralpwy, VII. 193 
(of Jason and his comrades on the Argo) ; Aia , , . iraipfnoy, I. 44 (^) and the 
verb rpofftraupiffaa-Oaif III. 70 (^is) ; irpoc€ratpi(trai, V. 66 (Qeisthenes and the 
Athenian drjfAOs). If there were more examples preserving the same proportions, 
one might infer that iraipriiri (or cvviraipoi) was Herodotus's plural for iraipos. 
At all events, ircuprilri rA» riKucurrdttr, as used by Herodotus, is the exact equiv- 
alent of ^Auruirai ical ircupot (Plat Symp, 183 c). 

Finally, one might be tempted to suppose that Herod., using the language of 
the Attic Greeks, when political k-raipdok prevailed (Vischer, Kl, Schriften^ I. pp. 
153-204, especially p. 156), intended to describe Cy Ion's band as a club of a 
similar sort (cf. Aristot Respub, Atk, c. 20, ijrrw^^rof 8« raTs {ratpc^ai^ b K\€io04' 
rns, following Herod. V. 66, but not verbatim). This is possible, but hardly 
probable. Even if this had been his meaning, he would have been guilty of an 
anachronism. Solon's a^yodoi {^Frag, 4. 22; cf. Plato, Theaet, 173 d, tntoMX 
lik ircupiAy in* &px^ ^^ a^vo^oi koI Zeiitva jr.r.A.), to which appeal might be 
made, probably does not refer to such combinations as that of Cylon, young 
revolutionary spirits aided by foreign mercenaries, but rather to the factional 
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but vividly and with no uncertain lines — as a deed of youthful and 
heedless daring and violence. 

Now we know that Cylon was winner in the SiavXoc at Olympia in 
640 B.C. The nature of this contest was such that only men in the 
flower and vigor of young manhood could participate in it ; at this 
time, then, Cylon must have been still a young man, certainly not 
above thirty years of age, and probably younger. In twenty or more 
years after 640 B.C., i>. after 620 B.C., language such as Herodotus 
uses could not have been applied to him. At the time of his attempt 
to make himself tyrant of Athens he certainly cannot have been over 
forty years of age — in all probability he was much younger ; hence 
this episode in his life must have taken place before 621 B.C. (Draco's 
legislation), and probably much nearer 628 B.C., or even 636 B.C., 
than 621 B.c. 

The only objections that can be offered to this reasoning must be 
based either on a supposed inaccuracy in the language of Herodotus, 



combinations of families and their adherents ('AA<c/ic«Ff8cu iral ol irvoreuricrrai, 
Herod. V. 70) against each other, which were a prominent feature of the times 
(ardffiw (fi^vXoy, Frag, 4. 19; cf. Aristot Respub, Ath, c. 13). 

That the language of Herodotus would have been unusual, to say the least, 
had he intended here to describe the attempt of a political faction led by a man 
of mature years, must be evident That this cannot have been his meaning will 
be clear from a consideration of the several wa3rs in which he speaks of such 
attempts. The members of parties of this sort are called oraaimrM (the occasion 
of the formation of ordffus is that an ambitious man wishes to become K6pv^aioSf 
HI. 82), 1. 59, 173; HI. 83, 144; V. 36, 72 (of Isagoras and his men), 70 (ad- 
herents of Alcmeonidae, under Qcisthenes, reaching back to Cylon's time) ; VHI. 
132. Especially significant is I. 59, itara^port\<ras rj^r rvpavvlZa ^yttpe rpirriv 
ffrdffip, avW9^as 8^ orairKuras k.t.K. (of Peisistratus) . In I. 96 Deioces, kyiip 
. . . ffo^s . . . ip€ur6€U Tvpayylhos iwoUt ro/a5c, and in V. 46 Euryleon, rvpavvlbi tirt- 
Xcff>i?<rc J^tKiyovyros («ra2 ifiouvJ^x'^^* XP^"^" ^"^ o\lyov\ his fate, however, has 
a suggestive resemblance to that of the Cylonians : ol TcCp iiiv ItKivodoioi iirou^' 
ardrrts airiiertivav Karapuyivra iwX Aibf iyopcdou ^ia6v). These passages raise 
the strong presumption that if Herodotus had meant by the attempt of Cylon 
an afiair like those of Peisistratus, Deioces, or Euryleon, he would have used 
different language. The meaning of the word iKSfirjfft (M ruparpiii) as describ- 
ing the feeling more natural for a youth (Stein, a/. Busolt, G. G, I. pp. 505, 
note 2) cannot be pressed ; for though the word in this sense is an iva^ \vy6fitvov 
in Herodotus, — it occurs several times in a literal sense : e^, !• I95> 11*36; IV. 
168, 180, 191, — it is not much stronger than the word ipa<r9tts used of the sage 
Deioces's feeling. 
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or on a supposed untrustworthiness of the date of Cylon's Olympic 
victory. As to this second point, it may be said that if any matters 
in Greek chronology rest on a secure basis, the best attested are the 
dates of Olympic victors, after those records were begun ; and there 
is no reason, from the records, why this date of Cylon's victory 
should be regarded with suspicion. Indeed, if the date were a forged 
date, inserted in the lists without authority, we should have looked 
for it somewhat later ; Solon was supposed to have been concerned 
with the efforts to purify the city of the Cylonian sacrilege, and an 
inventor of this date would have placed it much nearer Solon's time 
than 640 B.C. 

It must be plain to every reader of the passage from Herodotus 
that there was no uncertainty in the historian's mind as to the nature 
of the attempt of Cylon, and as to the age of the yoimg adventurers. 
Where did he gain this impression ? The tradition of the affair, in 
all its essential features, was still definite and clear among the 
Alcmeonidae when Herodotus visited Athens and heard tales of the 
house from them or their S3rmpathizers : no story could be more 
vivid in all its details than that of the youthful, heedless adventurer, 
ill-prepared, speedily overwhelmed, his company either slain or 
exiled. Alcmeonidae at least would never have transformed, in 
jtheir traditions, a powerful enemy, in the maturity of his strength, 
into a daring, foolish boy. Later on some of these features, the more 
picturesque as contrasted with the more essential, faded from the 
historical consciousness. 

There is nothing whatever in any of the other authorities that 
makes our inferences as to Cylon's age improbable. It is true that 
in none of the accounts is the fact distinctly stated that Cylon was 
a young man, and it may be claimed that had this been the case, it 
would have been dwelt upon, especially by Thucydides, whose narra- 
tive is very explicit It is noteworthy, however, that in the earliest 
of the authorities this aspect of the matter is made clear ; in the sub- 
sequent accounts other features of the interesting incident attracted 
attention and were emphasized. 

In his walk upon the acropolis of Athens, Pausanias ^ saw, evidently 



^ Pans. I. 2S. I. It makes no difference, for our purpose, whether Fausanias saw 
the statue himself, or merely read about it in his authority. The e^^didt and 
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near the great Athena TrvXat/iaxos, a statue of Cylon, the presence of 
which in that place — the statue of a man who had attempted to 
make himself t)n'ant — was a mystery to him. The explanation which 
he suggests, though undoubtedly an incorrect one, carries with it 
a bit of information that bears upon the matter of the age of Cylon 
at the time of his attempted usurpation : the statue was of a man 
dSos KoAXeoToc. Such language could hardly have been used except 
of the statue of one in the early prime and beauty of youth. In this 
statue, then, made doubtless long after the event, probably after the 
Persian wars ^ and perhaps in the Periclean age, — if not as a substi- 
tute for a figure set up very soon after the event * and destroyed at 

somewhat recondite information that he famishes about Cylon is clearly taken 
from some book in which matters of interest concerning these Aya^^/iara were 
given (Polemon, drawing from Atthid- writers, and other sources). 

^ In the Persian occupation of Athens, the Acropolis was cleared of nearly 
everything. Herod. VIII. 53. 

^ The dedication of the statue here, near the temple of outraged Athena Polias, 
was intended as a sort of expiation for the guilt of sacrilegious murder. The statue 
was set up either by the offenders, or by their friends, or by the state, either 
immediately after the event, which is unlikely, or at some much later time, when 
it should have seemed that the crime had not been fully expiated. Now since we 
know that Cylon escaped, this proceeding is more likely to have taken place a 
long time after the event, when the fact of his escape had become obscured. In 
answer to the demands of the Lacedaemonians, at the opening of the Peloponne- 
sian war, that Pericles should be cast out, as tainted by ancient sacrilege, — ro\no 
rb &705 i\K()V9iv^ — the Athenians made the counter-demand that the Spartans 
should free themselves of the taint of the crime committed against Athena Chalci- 
oecus, ijt. the starving of King Pausanias in the temple of Athena at Sparta, 
thirty (Ad. Bauer, /.r. pp. 70, 72) years or more earlier. The Spartans had, how- 
ever, in compliance with the direction of the god of Delphi, already offered *' two 
bodies for the one," two bronze statues of Pausanias, which were set up near the 
temple (Thuc. 1. 127, 128, 134, 135; cf. also Paus. III. 17. 7-9). From this lan- 
guage one might perhaps infer that the Athenians had already done their utmost 
in atonement for the Cylonian sacrilege : had, among other things, already dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis a statue of Cylon. 

The existence of this statue of Cylon can hardly be explained in connexion with 
the curious regulation with reference to the archons, whereby on entering office they 
solemnly swore that, if they should transgress any of the laws, they would dedicate 
a golden statue (ol tk irp4a ^xorr€s ifir^rrts vphs r^ Kld^ KaTt<l>drt(oif iiPaO^eiP 
ii^pidtrra xf*^^^^ ^^^ '''<>'o vapa^ci rmv v6fjM9, Aristot. Reipttb, Ath, c. 7; cf. 
HeracL Exc. Pol 8; Pollux VIII. 86; Suid. s.v. xpwni c^ciy). In Plato {Phaedr, 
235 e) Socrates playfully embroiders this oath, and adds tmessential details 
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the time of the Persian occupation of the acropolis, perhaps as a sort 
of an expiatory offering made by the friends of Pericles at the time 
when party strife had made his hereditary taint as an Alcmeonid a 
factor of great weight against him,* — we have a survival of the 
authentic tradition, elsewhere meeting us only in Herodotus, that 
Cylon was a young man at the time of his attempt. 

A second class of arguments in favor of a date for Cylon earlier 
than 621 B.C. may be based upon the probable age of the Megacles 
prominent in the affair as the archon who broke his word, and, at the 
head of a faction, committed sacrilegious murder. The age of this 
man at this time is to be inferred from that of his son Alcmeon, 
general of the Athenians in the First Sacred War. A discussion of 
this topic raises several related questions concerning the chronology, 
fortunes, and wealth of the Alcmeonidae in the latter part of the 
seventh and in the first half of the sixth centuries B.C. 

VI. 

THE ALCMEONIDAE BEFORE PEISISTRATUS. 

According to Attic traditions the noble house of the Alcmeoni- 
dae ' had in the earliest historic period shown its pre-eminence : 
two of its members, Megacles and Alcmeon, had been so-called life- 
archons, the later being the last in that series.' Uncertain as this tra- 



(^"Xpvcriv t\K6va\crQyLirpi\rov eis A c X & f iva^^crcti'i but Plutarch {So/, 25), 
not seeing the fun, reproduces the whole passage from Plato as the ancient regula- 
tion). The statuette here provided for was of gold, and was evidently intended as a 
penalty for receiving bribes in ofHce, not for other forms of malfeasance, and doubt- 
less would have been a statuette of some divinity, probably Athena, whose treasure 
had been appropriated. The statue of Cylon, however, mentioned by Pausanias, 
was a portrait statue of bronze. Pre-Solonian archons could hardly have dedicated 
such a statue. Furthermore, pre-Solonian archons would have known that Cylon 
had escaped. 

^ This statue seems to have stood not far from one of Pericles : Paus. I. 25. I 
and 28. I. 

' Alcmeon (Alcmeonidae), not Alcmaeon, is the spelling of the Attic inscrip- 
tions, e^, C,/,A,f IV* 373, n. 189, p. 98 (sixth century B.C.). Cf. Meisterhans, 
Gramm.^ § 14, p. 28, and notes 167 and 517. Euripides's play was entitled 
'AXKfi^ttry Cramer, Amc, Oxon. II. p. 337. 4. 'AAjc/Afwcfdai, Dem. XXI. 144 (2). 

' In the list (Euseb. Chron, I. 185 ff.) of thirteen life-archons, beginning with 
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dition may be, there is no uncertainty about the tradition that makes 
this family one of the noble yon;, later called Eupatridae/ — iGrom 

Medon, the sixth is Megacles and the thirteenth Alcmeon. The periods ascribed 
to these archons, who lived before avaypa^af were begun, are purely conjectural. 
The presence of these names in this list, as also of the names of Agamestor 
(Philald?), and Ariphron (Buzygid), and others, shows one of three things: 
either (i) that the tradition that the succession was limited to Medontidae, and 
so continued into the period of the decennial archontate (Pans. I. 3. 3; IV. 5. 10; 
13. 7), was false; or (2) that these men were Medontidae on their mothers' side, 
but on their fathers' side members of other families; or (3) that these names do 
not belong in the historic series, the ancient list having been revised by the inser- 
tion, at a late period, of well-known Attic names. Cf. Bnsolt, G. G. I. p. 406, 
note 2. 

^ The answer to the question as to whether the Alcmeonidae were Eupatridae 
(denied by Sauppe, Stein — on Herod. I. 59 — and others; affirmed by Vischer and 
others) will depend upon the sense in which we are to take the word : whether 
(i) as the name of an Attic 7/yot, Evrarpfdai, or (2) cvrarpldai, as the generic 
name of a political class, an estate (Germ. 'Stand'), composed of certain ancient 
noble-born families, possessing certain traditional political rights and privileges. 
That there was such an Attic 'yivoi is clear: see Isocr. xvi. 25, Dem. xxi. 144; 
Polemon, a/. Schol. Soph. O. C 489 (cf. Wilamowitz, Phil. Unt. I. 119, note, 
and Hermes f 22 [1887], pp. 121, and 479 ft. [Topffer]; also Hirzel, JRhein, 
Mus. [1888], p. 631, but especially Topffer, Aii. Gen, pp. 175 ff.); that the 
Alcmeonidae did not belong to it is equally clear (cf. Isocr. Lc), That, how- 
ever, the Alcmeonidae were an ancient family, and that its members enjoyed the 
highest privileges, in the state, of holding office, etc., is also demonstrable (cf. 
Vischer, Kl. Schrifien^ I. pp. 401 ff.). The scolion preserved in Aristot. Respub, 
Atk, c. 19, and often quoted (see Rose, Aristot, Fragm. 394, and Aristot. Pseu* 
depigr. pp. 417, 418), shows that in the mouths of the people the Alcmeonidae 
were early called cvvarpfdcu, whatever the word may have meant : alal Aci^^pcoy 
Tpo9wff4reupop \ otous ivhpas itv^Ktiras fidx^i^^at \ iryaSo^s rt iral tinrarplicLS \ ot 
r6r* iiti^aw oXmv \ war4pctw firap. 

From the extreme rarity, if not entire absence, of the word ^bwarplHai in prose- 
writers before Aristotle, to designate a political office-holding class of nobles as 
contrasted with the low-bom populace {i,e. in the sense of Lat. optimates, patridt), 
— perhaps because the word had already been taken up in the name of the 7^1^05 
Einrarpliai (cf. Isocr. xvi. 25), — and from the use, where we should look for it, of 
ol €vy9vus, rii y^rn, ol Svporoi, oi \afirpoit ol in rSov y4yw, ol yv^ptiioi, etc., one 
might raise the question whether cvvarpfSoi, at least before the time of Aristotle, 
was naturally and generally understood in this special sense. A poetical word 
originally (Soph. EL 160, 857, Eur. Ale, 920), it had more than one meaning: 
* good or true to one's father ' — so of Orestes, perhaps the reputed founder of the 
y499s E^warpliM (Hirzel, jRAein, Mus. 43 [1888], p. 631) —or * of good parent- 
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which archons were chosen, — and that connects its members with 
many important phases of Attic history from the latter half of the 
seventh century B.C. onward. The Alcmeonidae first meet us in con- 
nexion with the affair of Cylon, and their attitude in this matter raises 
a question as to the causes of their activity. Did they assail and sup- 
press Cylon only as the head or representative of a rival family, wishing 
to retain for themselves the pre-eminence which the election of one 
or more of their number to the archonship bears witness to ? Or did 
they act rather as patriots, defenders of the state against tyrants, 
— /tuo-oiijpawoi, as Herodotus calls them— with disinterested motives? 
Or were they merely public officers doing their official duty in quelling 
a sedition and uprising that threatened the existence of the state? 
The violence with which they acted, disregarding the holiest laws 
which made the suppliant sacred, shows that this last explanation is 
inadequate. A definitive answer can hardly be given: doubtless 
several or even all of these considerations combined as motives. 
Aristotle's 8ia t^v trpo^ ciAXi;Xovs ^tXovtKiav, said of the party strug- 



agc' It may have been adopted by Aristotle in a technical sense, — in part because 
of one of its meanings; in part perhaps because of the representative character of 
the family Evirarp^8aiy just as in Roman times Eteobutadae was used as the 
synonyme of cvycycTf (Topffcr, AtU GeneaL p. 117), — and later on, especially 
in Roman times, when the analogy of Roman political conditions affected the 
scholar's conceptions, it may have become thoroughly established in this sense. 
Thus Plut. uses it for the Latin patricians (^Fab, 16, PopL 18); and in Dion. Hal. 
Ant II. 8, cv«-arp(dai is Greek for patricii, as &ypoucoi for plebeii. Landwehr, 
Philol. Suppl.-Bd. V. (1884) pp. 143 ff., has the examples; cf. also Busolt, G. G, I. 
pp. 387-89, for the bibliography. 

It should be added that Aristotle himself never uses the word in the Politics, 
and only twice in Respub, Ath. (cc. 13, 19), elsewhere preferring, where this would 
seem to have been the natural expression, other words {q\ ypdipifioi, etc.). It is 
doubtful — a third possible case — whether this word was found in Aristotle's 
account of the Attic state under Theseus, in the lost part of the Respub, Ath, 
(Rose, Aristot, Fragrn, 384, 385). It is not given (as Kenyon remarks, p. 173) 
in the early versions of this passage {^Lex, Dem. Patm, p. 152 — Sakkelion, 
Btdl, Corr, Hellen, I. 1877; — Schol. Plat. Axioch. 371 D; Moeris, Lex, AU, p. 
193) t though it occurs in the paraphrase in Plut. Thes, 25, and in Pollux VIII. ill. 
The last version is in part, at least, demonstrably an expansion, by the insertion 
of the words ^ tinrarpiiAy, of the language of Aristotle {Respub. Ath. c. 8 : ^vKaX 
8* ^(rojr V KQjBixtp vp^tpov koI pvKofiaffi^us rtrrapts, fc.rA. Pollux., ib. : oi d^ 
ipvKofiafiKus i^ tinrarpi^Ay ^ 6yr€S, k.t.A.). 
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gles immediately after Solon's reforms, points, as we have already 
remarked, to early family rivalries. Friends of the Alcmeonidae in 
subsequent centuries, as they looked back upon the history of the 
family, in which prominent members stand forth as the enemies of 
tyrants and as the upholders of the people against oligarchical 
domination, saw in this house ideal champions of the liberty of the 
people, but they viewed history with false perspective.* Megacles, 
the younger, who, at the head of the Parali, withstood Peisistratus, 
champion of the Diacrii, did so, — as also Lycurgus, the leader of 
the Pediaei, — not with high motives, but because he hoped to 
gain something by it, and in particular a mastery over his rivals. 
The subsequent compromise proposed by Megacles to Peisistratus, 
whereby the tyrant having married his daughter should receive 
Megacles's support in his usurpation, is hardly the conduct of a 
pure-minded patriot.' When finally the Peisistratidae were cast out, 
in large measure through the efforts of the outraged Alcmeonidae, 
and Cleisthenes, the son of Megacles, with his adherents gained the 
ascendancy in the state, as over-against his oligarchic rivals now 
headed by Isagoras, it was apparently mainly to establish himself and 
his party in power that he instituted his far-reaching reforms.' At 



* Cf. especially Isocr. xvi. 25, who celebrates the wealth and patriotic spirit 
of the family : ot roS \i^v ttKoitrav tiiynrrow fivrifiuov Kar^KiKOv — Ttvwv 7^ C<^*' 
TpAros *A\Kfitwv rS>v -KoKirSiv *0\vtitricunv ipiieriat — t^i» 8* tUvomy %p c^X^*' *** 
rh tX^os iv rots rvpavviKols ivedcl^ayro . . . ovk ii^ltcaaif fi^ratrx^'iv r^s iKcivov 
{i^, Peisistratus) Tupa»vilos &AX' cTAokto ^vyuv imKXov ^ rohs voKlras Idtiv 
iou\€vorras, k.t.K, Modern instances of a similar lack of historical perspective 
abound. 

' Plut. So/. 29: vpdyfiara y€<&T€pa vpoaioKaif Koi xoSuv ixayras (f./. these 
party leaders) Mpav learitrraaiv, ovk Vrov iKirl(oyras, &AA& x\4otf l^eiv ip t$ 
/itraBoKff moH icpar^fffiu vayrdwoffi r&v Bia^€f>ofi4vwy, Herod. I. 59, 60 : Ma 9ii 
6 TltitrtffTparos Ijpx^ *A0rivaivv, The factions of Lycurgus and Megacles combine 
against Peisistratus and cast him out; they subsequently fall out among them- 
selves, and Megacles makes a compromise with Peisistratus, offering his daughter 
in marriage {iwl rvpayyldi). 

* Herod. V. 66: oZroi ol &y8pcs iirrcurtatrav wept duvdfiios, kvtro^iitvos l\ 6 
K\fta64r7is rhp Srjfjtov wpofftraipiferai, as more than a century earlier, for a practi- 
cally similar purpose, Cylon had called to his aid an iraifnitfip riv iiKiKundttr, 
Aristotle's language is {Respub. Ath. c. 20) : iffraffla(op wp6s iiW-^Xovs *l<ray6pas 
. . . nol KXtttr$4nis . . . rrrrdifieyot S^ reus iratpttais 6 KXtiff04nis vpoariydyeTo rhp 
S^/tor, iiToiidohs r^ wK'^tt r^y voKirtlaif (see above, p. 38, note). The radical 
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no point in the political history of the family — except, perhaps, in 
some of the acts of its greatest scion, Pericles — do we find evi- 
dence of wholly disinterested and patriotic conduct; misfortune, 
exile, and many other reverses, together with signal success in the 
gaining of wealth, uniting its members closely, had strongly developed 
the family feeling, and had taught them insight and political wisdom, 
which, when the opportunity arrived, they put to brilliant use to their 
own great advantage, as also to that of the state. 

According to the clear language of Thucydides the attempt of 
Cylon was brought to a summary end by an uprising of the people, 
hastening in from the country, followed by violent measures on the 
part of the Alcmeonidae. The interests of the Alcmeonidae are 
here served by the people from the country: the family may be 
regarded as now standing at the head of the second of the two great 
classes into which from early times the Athenian people fall, — the class 
whom Aristotle calls etirocKoc, and which would at this time include the 
artisan as well as the peasant class. Though the lines appear sharply 
drawn between the well-to-do and the poor, there is as yet no evi- 
dence of minuter subdivisions according to class differences, nor 
according to local factions, which meet us in quick succession soon 
after Solon's legislation. Two generations later the family appears — 
in the person of Megacles, grandson of the Megacles of the affair of 
Cylon — as the champion of the local faction of the Parali, social and 
economic changes having come about that led most naturally to this 
relation ; three generations later it is the people {Demus) as such that 
Cleisthenes allies to himself; five generations later it is by his extraor- 
dinary services to the Demus that Pericles maintains himself in his 
supreme position; while in the sixth generation the coquettings of 

character of the reforms of Qeisthenes was doubtless suggested to him by the 
experience of his grandfather, for whose reorganization of the Sicyon constitution 
one would hardly claim a patriot's disinterestedness. The ostracism of Mega- 
cles, son of Hippocrates and nephew of Cleisthenes, in 487/6 B.C., as supporter of 
the Peisi^ratidae shows that the family had no ingrained aversion to tyranny 
(Aristot. Respub, Ath, c. 22). Lysias (xiv. 39; cf. [Andoc.] Contra Ale, 34) 
makes him Qeisthenes's son, grandfather of Alcibiades, — hence perhaps the U\, 
See also the ostrakon bearing the name of Megacles, son of Hippocrates, the per- 
son mentioned by Aristotle (Benndorf, Griech, u, Sicil. Vasenhilder, p. 50, pL 
29, no. 10) ; and a pinax discussed by Studniczka (Jahrb, d. Arch, Inst, 2, 
[1887], p. 161). 
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the Alcmeonid Alcibiades with the same Demus are the causes at 
once of his rise and of his fall. 

The affair of Cylon, marked as it was by violence and unholy blood- 
shed, was followed by a long period of strife. The survivors of the 
Cylonians and their adherents gain strength, and a reaction against 
the Alcmeonidae sets in, mainly political,^ but doubtless sharpened 
by the superstitious sense of outraged divine law. The people are at 
variance and in dread of worse ill ; according to some authorities 
Solon,' then beginning to rise into prominence, having the confidence 
of both parties, or some other influential citizen, prevails upon the 
Alcmeonidae to submit to the verdict of trial by a special court of 
three hundred citizens selected for this purpose. The formal accuser, 
as we have seen, is Myron, a Lycomid; the Alcmeonidae are found 
guilty ; the bodies of the dead offenders are dug up and cast beyond 
the borders ; the living relatives withdraw, condemned to perpetual 
exile.* 

The trial and exile of the Alcmeonidae must have taken place no 
little time before the legislation of Solon, and before the breaking 
out of the Sacred War, in which Alcmeon, now head of the house, 
is general of the Athenian contingent.^ There are two grounds for 



1 Cf. Sch5mann, Jahrb. f. PhiloL ill (1875), PP- 4^ ff- 

^ The connexion of Solon with this trial has only slight evidence to sustain it 
Niese, Zur Gesch. Scions^ p. 14. 

' Unless the detail about the i^opifffi^t of the bodies of the dead be a ditto- 
graphy for what was said of the procedure in the time of Geisthenes (an un- 
likely hypothesis; see above, p. 1 7, note i), one must infer that a considerable 
time had elapsed between the sacrilege and the trial Aristotle's language sug- 
gests that Megacles, the chief culprit, was one of the dead; at all events, we hear 
nothing of him again. Diels {Sitzungsb, d, Berl, Akad., 1S91, p. 388) supposes 
a generation to have passed. 

^ The main ground for a later date of the trial is the supposed connexion of 
Epimenides with the measures taken for the purification of the city from the 
KvAiiyffior &7or. According to this view, the trial must have taken place, if not 
after the arrival of Epimenides, — according to one account (Diog. Laert. I. 10. 
no; cf. Suid. j.v. *Evi/if 1^(5175 for another date) he came Ol. 42. I = 596 B.c, — 
at least shortly before it. Thus Schomann — who fixes the date of the afiair of 
Cylon at 612 Bx:., and not, as we would, a dozen or more years earlier — would 
put the trial after the beginning of the Sacred War (by him dated 600 B.C), and 
before Epimenides (596 B.C.) : after the beginning of the war, because otherwise 
Alcmeon could hardly have been chosen general; before Epimenides, because in 
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this inference : first, the selection of Alcmeon as representative of 
the Athenian people in the war for the honor of Delphi, and, sec- 
ondly, the fact that a reaction had set in against the Cylonians 
before the enactment of Solon's laws. Both of these things would 
have been impossible but for a considerable lapse of time. We must 
conceive of the case somewhat as follows : after the departure of the 
Alcmeonidae, the keenness of the feeUng of hatred (^myas c/xurovvro) 
which prompted the severity of their punishment became less and 
less sharp, — in part because of the natural reaction that sets in in 
all such cases \ in part doubtless because of the good report that 
came home of the brave and wise conduct of the members of the 
family in their absence, and especially of Alcmeon; in part also 
because of new ties of business formed between enterprising Athe- 
nians at home and the absent Alcmeonidae, who were now in all 
probability adventuring themselves in trade and commerce in foreign 
lands, and thus laying the foundations of the wealth for which in 
subsequent times their family was illustrious. With the growth and 
spread of this feeling in favor of the Alcmeonidae — the most conspicu- 
ous evidence of which was the choice of Alcmeon as general, and the 
restoration of the family therein involved — there went also a deepen- 
ing of the feeling against the Cylonians, which is clearly expressed in the 
language of the amnesty-law of Solon, given in the thirteenth o^oiv.^ 

the accounts of the activity of Epimenides in purifying the city, no mention is 
made of the trial and exile. But — to leave out of consideration the very ques- 
tionable date of the Sacred War assumed by Sch5mann and the fact that the 
order of events in Aristotle^s narrative (^Respub, Ath, cc. I ff.) points conclusively 
to a trial of the Alcmeonidae, if not before Draco, certainly not long after him, 
— it is highly improbable that Solon's amnesty-law (Plut. SoL 19) should have 
allowed the return of the exiles only a few months after their awful banishment, 
while making an express exception in the case of the exiled Cylonians. Further, 
as will be shown later (pp. 69 ff.), the connexion of Epimenides with this affair, 
at least as late as 596 B.C., is problematical, and arguments based upon it have 
little weight. 

^ Plut. SoL 19 : this law, which provides for pardon and restoration to rights 
of citizenship, makes exception in the case of the Cylonians, in the words 
it\\\v Stroi . . . ^<c Tpvr€Ly§iov KorafiiKatrBivrts . . . ixX rupayylSi t^fvyov. Even if, 
with Lipsius-Schomann {Atf. Proc. I. p. 27), we deny that the court before which 
the Cylonians were tried was an archon's court, there can be no doubt that in 
these words the Cylonians are meant The ^U rk{v xplaiv . , . iv *Apti^ rdyv of 
SchoL I. Ar. Eg. 445 is a mistaken form of statement, which has no weight 
See pp. 16, 24, and note i. 
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All such changes of popular feeling take time, and we can hardly be 
wrong in insisting that between the affair of Cylon, which was the 
original cause of all these changes of mental attitude, and the later 
exhibitions of popular feeling in the matter, a period of many years 
must have elapsed. 

In the generation in which the attempt of Cylon was thwarted, 
the conspicuous Alcmeonid is Megacles. In the next generation the 
leading member of the family is Alcmeon, the son of Megacles, 
noted for the part he took in the Sacred War and for his great 
wealth.* About the exact date and length of the Sacred War there 
is still ground for uncertainty, though there is every probability 
that the war practically closed in the archonship at Athens of Simon 
{i,e, 590 B.C.) ;' its duration is wholly uncertain, since we must regard 
the ten-year period ascribed to it by later writers^ as a sort of ana- 
chronistic echo of the ten-year period of the Sacred War in the fourth 
century B.C. (357-346 e.g.), if not suggested by the legend of the 
Trojan War. This first Sacred War, though not so great an affair as it 
was made out to be in much later times,^ still has something of a univer- 
sal character, the several tribes of the Delphian amphictyony taking 
sides : the leader of the Athenian contingent in it, — according to the 
best records, the Delphic viro/in/fuira — was Alcmeon.^ It is reasonable 



1 Plut. Sol. II; Herod. VI. 125; Isocr. xvi. 25. 

^ Simon, archon 01. 47. 3 ; Mar. Par. Ep. 37. For a discussion of the date of 
the founding of the Pythian aTe^arinit aytiv, which is connected with that of 
the Sacred War, see Landwehr, PAi/oi. SuppL-Bd. V. (18S4), pp. 105-114. 
Ad. Bauer, /,£. p. 48, discussing the subject in the light of the recovered Respub, 
Ath,f sets this date at B.C. 583; Damasias he would place B.C. 583-1, under- 
standing the Itvripov of Mar. Par. £p. 38 to refer not to Damasias*s second year, 
but to Damasias II. (Damasias I., archon in B.C. 639/8; Dion. Hal. Ant, III. 38). 

* Callisthenes, a/. Athen. XHI. 560 c. Cf. Niese, Zur Gesch. Solons, pp. i6flf. 

* Thuc. I. 15. 

* Pint S0I. II: tvrt ro7s AtXpAw ^ofArfifuuriv *AAjr/ia(«y . . . ^hBiivcXmv vrpar 
nfy^f iumyfyparreu. The tradition (Aristot. Pythion. and Euanthes the Samian, 
as quoted by Hermippus, — given us in Plut. SoL 1 1 ; also Aesch. Cies. 108) repre- 
sented Solon as prominent in the agitation that led to the war, and, according to 
Euanthes, made him general. Even though with Niese {Zur Gesch, Soions, p. 17} 
we may be disposed to look upon this as a pleasing Aeschinean fiction (Dem. Cor. 
149, K^yovt tinrpoff^ovt aral fivBovs B$9V ri Kipptda x^P^ KaBitfMii avw9fXt ir«2 
&f{fXMr}, a proceeding which the quotation from Aristotle (vciatfcWct f^ W 
imtiwav wphs rhw wSktfiov ipfi^aop ol 'A/A^urr^rcs its iWoi T9 /utprvpQvat icml 
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to believe that^ under all the circumstances, Alcmeon at this time, 
i,e, before 590 B.C., could not have been a young man.* The nec- 
essary qualifications for the office of general were age, experience, 
reputation, and these conditions must have been especially required in 
a candidate belonging to a family upon which the taint still rested. 
The bearing of this inference upon the main question under discus- 
sion will be more evident later on. 

The wealth of Alcmeon and its source is a subject deserving 
examination, especially as the testimonies relating to it are somewhat 
confused. Herodotus (VI. 125) names Alcmeon as the friend of Croe- 
sus, — which is of course impossible, — and gives the well-known story 
of the origin of his wealth from the gifts of Croesus, and remarks 
that it was by reason of this wealth that he presented himself at 
Olympia with a four-horse chariot and won the race ; he also adds 
that the house was further enriched in the next generation by Clei- 
sthenes of Sicyon, into whose family M^acles, Alcmeon's son, had 
married. Evidently the same victor and the same victory in the 
four-horse chariot-race, adduced as an evidence of the wealth of 
the Alcmeonidae, are celebrated by Isocrates (xvi. 25) ; this victory 
is by him said to have been the first one of its kind won by an 
Athenian.' Pindar* {P\tk. 7. 14) declares that one Olympic, five 



*A^i rr « T/ Afy iw rf rUr Tlw$999ucm9 A i m. '^ pm f y X^wrt r^r yr^^r i»<mrS«ls) ought 
to make us slow to do, we still have no reason to doabt the put taken in the war 
by Alcmeon. 

^ Aristot (A'<d/aiA. AA. c 4) asserts that, xmder the Draconian constitution, 
which prevailed at the time when Alcmeon was chosen to office, it was required 
that the generals should be men with a piopertv qnali5cation of not less than one 
hundred minae, and should hare children bom in wedlock over ten years of age. 

rhrynoo, general before Sigeum, about B.C. 610, must have been, at the time of 
htt < t fa tf>4a, not less than fbrtr-tiTe Tears of ai^e. He won an Olyn^nc Tictory, 
CH. 36 (KC 6j6) : in the wmytc^rt^m^ according to Diog. Laert 1. 4. 74; in the 
stadium (apparently), accoiding to EuseK 1. 199; he ftXi befoce Sigeum in a single 
combat with IHttacos. IVohably Jut Afnc wnste *A^rv7«UKr ximm 0TjtU9r. 
nmyn^mrUf ♦ # rfw» » *A# f i ■■l i , l« n^rrjurif punmt^rnxm^ A j - jy i#| (Ritgeis, ^mL Afr, 
pp. t^ 14; for Aftrtamas, cf. Ant^^n. Csrcfdus, Hisl, Mir*k 121, in West- 
ermannH Pan04My/igfyi^tkit |v 90^. 

* The ^nrwr r«X«i«9 K^m — was estaMished Ot 35 (&.C. tiSo"), and the first 
victor wmi die TheHan PHi^Miaas (I^sus. \\ S. 7>. 

» R»A />€l, 7. 13 C: iywm U ^t w^rrt ^ *I«4m: ] wkw. ^ r inr^tw^ \ 
A^ YWUwntib I M4 r i^«4 K^^>«s. Tlie cvMtnMSklktn of this statement i^amad in 
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Isthmian^ and two Pythian victories were obtained by members of 
the family (before b.c. 490). The Scholiast on this passage, though 
he gives us an extraordinary wreck of details, yet preserves the good 
tradition (amypa^crot)^ that this victory was won in Ol. 47 (b.c. 592).* 
It was traditionally believed, then, that at this early date — about 
590 B.C. — the Alcmeonidae were a wealthy family, and the explana- 
tion for this wealth was found, perversely and impossibly enough, in 
a supposed connexion with Croesus- Croesus, however, belonged to 
the next generation, not ascending the throne before 560 e.g.,* though 
he may have had a share in the government with his father Alyattes 



Arg. II. Ar. Nub, and in Schol. Ar. Nt*b. 64 (Tzetz. Chil. I. 8 only follows this 
Schol.) is sufficiently met by Boeckh, Find. II. 2, pp. 303, 304. The large num- 
ber of Isthmian victories accredited to the family is doubtless to be explained by 
the proximity of Sicyon to the place of the games : Sicyon must have been to 
Megades, the husband of Agariste, and to their immediate descendants, a second 
home. According to Krause's lists (PylAitn, Nem, u, hth, pp. 209-23), the 
cities that furnished much the larger number of Isthmian victors were Corinth, 
Aegina, and Sicyon; Athens is only slightly represented. This shows that there 
were exceptional reasons — probably due to local causes — why the Alcmeonidae 
were often at these games. 

^ Boeckh, Find. II. i, p. 391. In the Schol. the name of the victor is wrongly 
given as Megacles, a reading which Boeckh at Brf t accepted, and accordingly 
identifying this Megacles with the Cylonian Megacles, he brought down the date of 
Cylon to suit (b.c 599). In the commentary on the passage Boeckh withdraws 
this identification (II. 2, p. 304 : *' meam ad Scholia olim proditam opinionem re- 
movero"), and would emend the date to 01. 57, — without, however, withdrawing 
the date for Cylon, — and refer the victory to Megacles, the contemporary of 
Peisistratus (Schol. Ar. Nub, 64). This latter victory, by the way, is, on the lace of 
it, wrongly ascribed to Megacles; the Schol. has confused the name of Megacles 
with that of Cimon (Herod. VI. 35, 36; VI. 103), and ascribes to the former what 
belongs to the latter (cf. Krause, Olympia, p. 324). The confusion of names 
in the Schol. is not surprising; as the orators confuse the names of Miltiades and 
Cimon, as Herodotus, Aelian, and Paus. (VI. 19. 6) furnish similar instances, it 
is to be expected that a less familiar Alcmeon should be turned into a more 
familiar Megacles. Cf. Topffer, Att. Gen. p. 280, note. 

' Croesus's reign probably ceased 546 B.C. : he marched against Cyrus B.C. 548, 
OL 58. I (Euseb. 1. 96), and was soon defeated, and Sardis was taken (cf Sosicrates 
ap, Diog. Laert II. 7. 95) : cf. Qinton, F. H. II. s.a. 546 B.C. : the date of the fall 
of Sardis was an accepted and well-known epoch (Diels, Rhein. Afus, 31, p. 20). 
Croesus was thirty-five years of age at the death of his father (Herod. I. 26), and 
reigned fourteen years (Herod. I. 86) ; the date of his accession to the throne 
would then be about 560 B.C For variant dates, see Busolt, G.G.I, pp. 332 ff. 
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for a while before this time. In the light of the statement in Hero- 
dotus (I. 19) that Alyattes, having flEillen sick, consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and of the subsequent statement (VI. 125) that the Lydian 
king — here, to be sure, named Croesus — in gratitude to Alcmeon 
for aid rendered his ambassadors invited him to Sardis and vastly en- 
riched him, Schomann * makes the ingenious suggestion that Alyattes, 
not Croesus, was the actual source of the wealth of the Alcmeonidae. 
The confusion* of the son with his father was very natural, especially 
after Croesus had become the type of the wealthy monarch.' 



* Sch5mann {jfahrb. f. Philol. iii [1875], p. 466) gives two reasons for 
believing that Herodotus is wrong in here naming Croesus: Croesus did not 
ascend the throne until fully thirty years after Alcmeon's aTparriylay and, sec- 
ondly, he always stood in too good repute in Delphi to make it likely that his 
ambassadors needed the aid and special pleadings of others. 

* Though there are several fictitious features in this story, it is more reasonable 
to believe that Herodotus has erred in his chronology than that there is no basis 
of fact whatever for friendly aid given the Alcmeonidae by a Lydian king. 

* Of course the story in Herodotus (I. jo-33), followed by Plutarch {So/, 27 ff.), 
which brings Solon and Croesus together, is equally improbable. Plutarch admits 
the chronological difficulties, but naively waives them in the characteristic pas- 
sage : r^r «p^f Kpo<<rov Irrtv^iv a^rov ioitovinw Ipim t9is xp^*^^ <*' W9w\aafi4nip 
4k4yx9^9* 4y^ Si X^7«r li4e(ov o^ru . . . irol, h /i9t(i¥ iwri, wprrorra rtf 2<(Aofros 
|#ti • . . •tf fVH £•«» wp0ic94f$M j^pucoiS Ttft KtyfUvis mp^t «.rA. {Sol, 27, 
mJ I Ml/). Kiese, Z9tr Ges^k, So/otts, p. 10. 

Five instances of error on the part of Herodotus in establishing synchronisms 
will strike every reader: vix. (i) Herod. I. 29, which brings Solon and Croesus 
together; (a) Herod. VI. 1^5, .\Icmeon and Croesus; (3) Herod. IL 177, 
Solon and Amasis; (4) Herx>d. V. 127, Pheidon of Argos and Megacles, the 
suitor of Agariste; and (5) HeiVHl. W 94, 95, where the (original) conquest of 
Sigrum is ascribed to IVisbtratus. Now we must suppose that Herodotus was 
well informed as regar^ls the chiv^nological p«.^tion, measured by generations, in 
Telati(H\ to himself, of prominent persons living as fsr back as the middle of the 
sixth century )UC^ ?>. one humlte^l years before his own time (Cfx>estts, Megacles, 
and \>crha|^ AmAsis). U is tv> l>e n\>texi that, in all these instances of error, he 
has meTx^ly drawn down into the tim<:s known to him personalities bdonging to 
a VAii^er, earlier generativm : Alcmeon was rich^ — hence he must have been the 
friend of the wealthy Ch^esus. S^^lon was a sa^, — hence he most have been 
the adx-iser of the iU««tarretl Oroestts; also a law^gixYt, — hence he most have had 
«ome connexion with the prince of llie land of wine and hoary institntions- 
Almodt evtfythinit that Herddoivs t^ls abo«t the interMw^ of these persons is 
«C Ihtt Wkgat cen«f«l cHaract«t« like the aneodote^ of a painfiil family Ukeness, diat 
u«|M|MfelMiyi«M«>C«llttK)<«w««tliy 1^^ \V«iK peciups, the sipg^ czoep- 
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However this may be, there must have been some ground for the 
tradition that made the Alcmeonidae gain their wealth over seas. 
I would offer a suggestion as to the source of the ancient wealth of 
the Alcmeonidae at the time, which, though not certain, seems to 
have a large degree of probability in it. It is that the Alcmeonidae 
were among the first foreign traders from Athens, at a time when for- 
eign trade was, for Athens at least, in its inception ; that the sure 
foundations of their activity as traders were laid in their exile, though 
this activity may have begun yet earlier ; that this activity was kept 
up with such vigor and success after their return, that the head of 
the house in the generation next following Alcmeon — />. Megacles 
the younger — naturally became the leader and representative of the 
merchant or trading class in the Athenian state. The main argument 
on which this theory is based is the fact that Megacles was the lea/lcr 
of the ParalL This leadership could not have been due to the acci- 
dent of local hatntation, as Peisistratus's leadership of the Diacrii 
was perhaps due to the fact that his family home and stronghold was 



tion of what is related of Solon 'f debt to Amasiiy lyytbing in th««e \w0Antj^ Yarn 
the stamp of a Tirid, miqne historical reality. The explicit, and myyMttttt!^f mt/f€ 
historic, character of the statements in IL 177, to the eflkrct that $y/t/yo '/tred Uf 
Amasis what was afterward caDed the pifu»$ i^yUtf i^ves theta the air 'A |^*at«r 
credibilitj, and T. Case {Class. J^rzirw, iSSS, p. 241 > d/xrt «<n t// call »UruUf/m 
to them. On the other haxxi, hcnrerer, the tnuiitv/n a* V^ the orifpo *A this 0'4f$0t 
i^yims h so Taiiaat in asat^sxtr thst we can Y/y no mea^M i/^ certain tiM. ii':f*Af^ 
tiis*s form of it is the correct coe; tlas f i> Lvuas« Ctmtra /»u$4i ^ap. l/s<'4p l^s^ftt^ 
I. 2. 55) asKTts that Draco fcjpoied the la»« Mi»d I^vy/s 'y/ftf^^M^/tt w/ii* iUt 
law fvther appcan £rja P5at. Sc/ 17, ViyA, Ux. Af>p. p V>5, KSv* VHr 41, 
(2) Theopinsts asaots tita£ Featoieralat was the astfiu-x *AM^,\at0 ^Vi-^ />/ ^ly^ 
while (3, Hcr>i'X2& 'IL 177^ arrives i! iv Aacatrt. ?*'•» t*r*»atittn^ aiu? A m^H m 
coBte^Kearjcs; AttUds t!U*rHvr^ wuj^ V %tyyA^A V/ ha^e M^*:«f^4 ft^ 
to FeaReacvv Aaaui t^iu^ tsj^ ysnfMO^ i-jtm if/t ^4^7*0^ H^Pt^^^/m>, 
boweret, makes Sc^yK tie prvawiiipcgf '/. al ^j'xX laws; iu»^>*; M mm0 **»* V>»» 
to Solon that Aaatm mt^ffiJtte^ 'SL S vi/'j^*: '^'/•a.-*^ ^trt^atusfi^/i* i^'^ii^, 4f«7 M«7 
persona] C3n3iex^.i& •-cr»«a Vjua 4.'... .-.jK:aM»« a» 'jut '-<^t. '/ *i-* ¥m^ , m 
aacieal times tiiere «a> vxt ae Ait««* ai--: a >-^r;>^ » i*^» ;/fvi*ivj'jmr #^4Uftss^ 

aacseac ^aex Gc«rjt, imf^ / nfi»# pe»* V>».-^ 'j^ ^ •• V.il t^^aM* VA*^ 
Tisited Ecfpt; »iac suvre laririL — 1* Kuftarv* »'^*wi »■; ^ « a /^y** ^p^^^t^ 
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in the thickly populated Brauronian fastnesses in the upland country 
of Diacria* ; the ancient seat of the Alcmeonidae seems to have been, 
not on the shore, but well up in the Athenian plain, on the slopes of 
Fames near Leipsydrium,* where many years later they bravely 
though unsuccessfully withstood the sons of Peisistratus. This lead- 
ership can be most intelligibly explained only on the supposition of 

* Plut. Sol. lo; SchoL Ar. Av, 873; Schol. Ar. Pac. 874. 

' Aristot. RespMb, Ath, c. 19: *AAjr/ic«v(5cu . . . rtix^<i^vr^% iy rp x^P? A«i^ri^ 
Spioy rh iwlp [6ir6?] XlapyriOos, tls h avifijKBSr Tire J r&y ix rod &<rrc«f. The text 
is probably corrupt, since the readings derived from the original text are various, 
viz. (i) &wlp ndpif7i$0St Hesych. s.v, Aei^jfvBptor. (2) rh ^^p Tldprn^oSf Suid. s.v, 
\vk6vo9€s. (3) wtpl T^y ndpyfiOoy, Schol. Ar. Lys, 666. (4) ^h r^s XldpyitBos, 
EU Mag, p. 361. 32. (5} Herod. V. 62: Accifn^piov r\> vw^p llaioyirit rux^okwrts, 
Aristotle is following Herodotus; perhaps in the original text of Herodotus 
stood the words \nt\p Uaioytas Iwh U<iprnOos, which in the version that has 
reached us have been abbreviated into the incorrect &xip TldpniOos. Paeonia 
— Paeonidae, not far from modem Menidhi — lay in the Attic vcS/or, north 
of Athens (Milchh5fer, Tex/ to Curtius and Kaupert*s AUiJka, H. 42) ; accord- 
ing to the explanation suggested above, Leipsydrium lay ** beyond '* it, on the 
southern slopes of Pames. Aristotle, the Scholiasts, and the lexicographers 
make Leipsydrium a sort of earlier Phyle, whither the patriots of the sixth century 
fled and where they congregated. We may best explain the several statements 
by supposing that the Alcmeonidae fortified their ancient family home. The 
Alcmeonidae and the Paeonidae were cognate y4ni, and must originally have 
dwelt near each other; Paeonia was the seat of the Paeonidae. Isocrates (xvi. 
25) asserts that whenever the Peisistratidae conquered the Alcmeonidae, they 
levelled their houses to the ground and dug up their graves. Perhaps the scolion 
on Leipsydrium (see above, p. 43, note i) refers in part to some such acts. Later 
members of the family of the Alcmeonidae, to be sure, come from Agryle (Leobates, 
Plut. TA^m, 23} and Alopece (C.AA. I. 122; Aristot Respub, Ath. c. 22), and 
from other demes of the ti d/ov, not, however, in the vicinity of Leipsydrium, but 
near Athens. These cases, however, belong to post-Geisthenean times; the new 
demes by no means stood for the ancient homes of families of the demotae. The 
members of an ancient family might well be scattered over Attica. 

One might hazard the conjecture that it was as promoters of trade between 
Euboea smd Athens — the chief route of which passed their doors — or perhaps 
as exporters of com from their fertile inland estates that the Alcmeonidae origi- 
nally came into relation with the Shoremen, a relation that grew more intimate 
as new foreign connexions, formed when the family went into exile, extended the 
range of their commercial activity. Aristotle seems to suggest Delphi as the 
source of the wealth of the family {Respub. Ath, c. 19, ZBty wvrSprivay, ir.r.A.}. 
But the passage, besides being corrupt, is a faulty condensation of Herod. VL 6a 
ad fin, and 63 ad init. 
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an identity of business interests^ an identity that had been the slow 
growth of years.^ 

The beginnings of trade and industry in Attica ' are hardly to be 
placed much earlier than the last third of the seventh century B.C. 
The primitive system of barter had prevailed hitherto. By the middle 
of the following century there was a vigorous trade with the west, in 
which Athens received grain in exchange for her pottery and for her 
silver. Solon's prohibition ' of the export of all agricultural products of 
Attica — this cannot include manufactured articles — except oil, the 
supply of which alone exceeded the demand for local consumption, 
shows that before his legislation there had been extensive trading and 
an exportation by enterprising merchants of articles needed for home 
use. The com trade, to be sure, was largely in the hands of Megara, 
which, like Corinth and Aegina, much anticipated Athens in commer- 
cial enterprise ; and when the war with Megara closed this source of 
supply, distress was prevalent. But Athens herself launched her ships 
upon the seas, and now sought gain in foreign lands.^ Indeed, it was 
probably with a view to securing something of the com trade of the 
Black Sea that the Athenians were led, not long after Draco, to send an 
expedition, their first to cross the seas, so as to secure a foothold on the 
Hellespont in the Troad. Involved in a quarrel with Mytilene, which 
laid claim to the Troad as her own colonial territory (Aeolic), the 
Athenians succeeded, however, in maintaining their ground after the 
decisive capture of Sigeum.* The establishment of the naucraries,' 
which clearly had to do with the promotion of a navy, probably for 
the protection of the merchant marine, is unintelligible except upon 



^ The significance of the connexion of the family with the Parali reappears as 
late as the time of Pericles, whose son Paralus received his name probably in 
recognition of this relation, a name originally suggested, doubtless, by that of the 
Attic hero Paralus (Eur. Suppl. 659), himself, however, perhaps the mythical 
impersonation of the Parali. Cf. Stein, on Herod. I. 59. 16. 

* On the whole subject, see Busolt, G. G. I. pp. 501 ff.; H. Droysen, Athen 
u. d, WesUHf pp. 39-40. ■ Plut. Sol. 24. 

* Sol. Frag. 13. 43-46, cited in part above, p. 9, note 3. 

* Strabo XIII. 599. The date of the operations before Sigeum was not far 
from B.C 610: see above, p. 9, and note 5. The Sigean Inscription belongs 
to a date only a little later: Roberts, Greek Epigr, pp. 78, 334-6; Kirchhoff, 
Studien tur Griech, Alphab,^ p. 22 (f. For Phrynon, the general, see above, 
p. 50, note I. * On the naucraries, see above, p* 3I1 note i. 
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this supposition. We have good evidence that Solon himself engaged 
in trade, and the sagacity of his economical and financial reforms 
reveals a man practically acquainted with the intricacies and needs 
of business intercourse. The evident friendliness of Solon for the 
Alcmeonidae might possibly be explained on the supposition of a unity 
of interests with them in matters of trade. 

ITie social distress in Attica which prevailed for a number of years 
before Solon's appearance upon the scene was due to a variety of 
causes. The long war with Megara not only had exhausted the 
resources of the people, but had forced the Athenians to get such 
imported com as was needed as best they could, probably only at 
a great cost. The change from primitive traffic by barter to that of 
buying and selling with coined money would weigh very heavily upon 
the peasant, and even upon the landed proprietor who had no capital 
but his lands ; increase and uncertainty in prices would naturally 
ensue, and a financial crisis would be precipitated. A third cause of 
discontent was found in the unjust manner with which the ruling fami- 
lies, in whose hands lay the judicial functions, executed judgment, 
favoring their friends and oppressing the helpless. The only persons 
who did not suffer in this order of things were the capitalists, who, in 
fact, throve in it In some cases the capitalists were landed proprietors, 
but many of them must have got their money by trade. A land- 
owner with money had the peasant at his mercy, and the result was 
not only that the country was dotted with slabs which served as rec- 
ords of mortgages, but that the holdings of land by single individuals 
vasdy and unduly increased. Nay, more : so high was the tate of 
interest which it was possible to exact from starving debtors, that 
many of the unfortunates found it impossible to pay the principal and 
were thus sold into slavery, themselves or their children, in satisfiu:- 
tion for their debts. 

Solon's reforms changed these conditions, and secured equity for 
every one. For our purposes it is unnecessary to dwell upon these re- 
forms. It is enough to say that the ypwxv avtMcor^, or absolute remis- 
sion of debts, commonly known as the Seisachthy, and in fact the whole 
revolution, must have been highly objectionable to the capitalists,^ who. 



1 In the words tKui U 9irr4kow9 y»r»vrrcs rjk vf^t l«vrWs^ •; fi^ ipx^w icaX 
rp^crir fx*^^i ▼^•^ ▼*» Xfe*" iwK^wiw (#iyij3f/H««( 7^ minis 7ryM>^iw rcnf- 
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however, when once a financial and business settlement had been 
reached, preferred to allow it to remain rather than to risk losses by 
further revolution.* 

It is an interesting fact that of the post-Solonian parties, — the 
Parali, Pediaei, Diacrii,* — the Parali is the party of law-abiding citi- 
zens, which stands intermediate between the two extremes of oli- 
garchic and democratic agitators, and seeks the perpetuation of the 
status quo? That the Parali were rich is apparent from the language 
of Plutarch,* and their wealth would show that they were something 
more than fisher- folk. Everything supports the hypothesis that they 
were traders as well ; * and the wealth, foreign alliances and connexions 
of the Alcmeonidae, the champions and representatives of this party, 
can best be explained on the supposition that they, too, were engaged 
in trade in a large and liberal manner. 

It would probably require no little amount of time for a number 
of persons of identical business interests to transform their mercan- 
tile union into a political combination ; accordingly the party of the 
Parali must have been long in forming, and the wealth of the 
Alcmeonidae must have been well assured before Megacles assumed 
the leadership of the Parali. 

The chronology of the early history of the house will gain further 
definiteness if we note a few matters in connexion with the life and 



itk riiv wphs iAA^Aoi/f ipi\oviKta¥ (Aristot. Respub, Ath. c. 1 3), we probably have 
the capitalists, the ancient conservatives, and the rising anti-Alcmeonidean fac- 
tions, reviving old family, feuds. 

> This may explain the readiness of the Parali (Megacles) to compromise. 

* On the various forms of these names, see Landwehr, PhiloL Suppl.-Bd. V. 

(1884), pp. 154 ff. 

* Pint Sol, 13 {o\ ndpoXoi ikicov nvk ico) fitfityiiivov cupo^fi^yoi voAirefot 
rp6wov, k.tA.; cf. 29) is of course only a paraphrase of Aristot. Respub, Ath, c. 
13 (m^ Mi" TiJi' napaA(«y, £v irpo9i<rrfiKtt MeyeatXris 6 'AKHfitw^os, allwtp Mkov¥ 
fidXi^ra dii^ftr r^r fittniy ToAtretaif), itself drawn freely from Herod. I. 59. 

* Plut Sot, 29, of the party of Peisistratus, iy oU ^p 6 Brrruths 6x^os ifol fidKivra, 
Toif rkovfflois kx^ofiivois, Cf. also Polyaenus, I. 21. 3: Mf7airA^T 6irip T«y 
vXov9(«y rtrayfi4yos, k.t,\. 

* In Aristot Respub. Ath, c. 13 (flxo" ^ tttaaroi tAj iwatyvfilat hwh r&y r6wm¥ 
iv oh iyt^tfjovy), iyt^pyovp is not to be pressed in its literal sense; still, the 
lands of the traders would doubtless be mainly near the shore. 
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fortunes of this Megacles: viz. the probable date of his marriage 
with Agariste, daughter of the Sicyonian Cleisthenes, and of two or 
three of the episodes of his struggle with Peisistratus. 

The house of the Orthagoridae ruled, or, as Plutarch would put it, 
chastised,* the Sicyonians for one hundred years,' evidently a round 
number intended to include three generations. Myron, the son of 
the founder, won an Olympic victory in the four-horse chariot-race 
in Ol. 33 (B.C. 648),^ and his more illustrious grandson Cleisthenes won 
a Pythian victory in 01. 49. 3 (b.c. 582).* The same Cleisthenes was 
by tradition one of the important participants in the First Sacred War.* 
As the length of his reign was about thirty years,® we may suppose 
him to have ruled from about 595 e.g. to 565 b.c. At some date 
within this period yet to be established, he gave his daughter Agariste 
in marriage to the young and wealthy Megacles, son of the Alcmeon 
whose acquaintance he had doubtless made in the operations before 
Crisa. The tale of this wedding as given by Herodotus has many 
fictitious elements in it, but the marriage itself is an undoubted 
historical fact.' One of the rejected suitors, the Philaid Hippocleides, 
was archon in 566 b.c. (01. §3. 3) *; the wedding can hardly have 
taken place much less than ten years before this date. If Megacles's 
daughter, who became the wife of Peisistratus • about 550 B.C., was 



1 Plut. De Sera Num. Vind. 7 {Afor, 553 B). Cf. Herod. V. by.^AZpijarov 
fi^r §lrai 7,ueimvta9y /ScuriAca, inuvov 5i \ewrrrjpa (Pythia« of Qeisthenes). 

a [Aristot] Pol. VIII. (V.) 12. (9), 21, p. 1315* 14. (pp. 587 ft Susemihl). 
Cf. Busolt, G, G, I. p. 466, note 2. 

• Paus. VI. 19. 2. 

* Paus. X. 7. 6. 

• Paus. II. 9. 6; X. 37. 6. 

^ NicoL Daxhasc. 59 makes it thirty-one years. 

' Herod. VI. 126-131. Ci. Z^hWt, De AgarisUs Nuptiis (Konigsb. 1880); 
Busolt, G. G, I. pp. 466, 554; Topffer, Ait, Gen. p. 279, and Petersen, HisL 
Gent, Aitic. pp. 21, 83. 

^ Athen. XIV. 628 c, D. Hesych. and Suid. s.v. oh ^pomis. Archon, 01. 53. 3 : 
cf. Euseb. II. 94 (Syncell. p. 454. 8) with Marcell. TAuc. 3 (1.^. Pherecydes and 
Hellanicus, on the authority of Didymus), 'lTT0K\tl9ris i^* ov Apxomos Tlapa- 
Hreua iriBr^. The family of Hippocleides was already connected with another 
ruling house, the Bacchiadae of Corinth. Stemmata are given by Petersen, I.e. 
p. 16, and Tdpfifer, l.e. p. 320. 

* Cf. Herod. I. 60 and Aristot. Respub, Ath, c. 14; the latter, while following 
Herodotus closely, at times verbatim, gives fuller information upon the chro- 
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a child of this union, which seems highly probable, we gain another 
terminus ante quem for the date of the wedding ; viz. about B.C. 565. 
Herodotus also informs us that the wedding contests and the wed- 
ding took place in a year in which the Olympic games had been 
celebrated, where Cleisthenes had won a victory with the four-horse 
chariot. The dates that best satisfy all the conditions are B.C. 568, 
572 or 576.* 

The struggles of Megacles with Peisistratus and their mutual com- 
promises furnish one or two additional chronological data of signifi^ 
cance. Peisistratus established himself as tyrant for the first time^ after 
a picturesque conflict with Megacles in the popular assembly,' in the 



nology. Although there is some uncertainty as to the dates of Peisistratus smd 
the Peisistratidae (cf. Busolt, G. G. I. 551, 552, and notes; Meiners, Diss, Hal. 
II, pp. 263 ff.; and Kenyon, note on Aristot. /.r., who discuss the subject fully), 
the following conclusions may safely be drawn. Peisistratus established himself as 
tyrant in the archonship of Corneas, B.C. 561 or 560 (Comeas, archon : Phanias, 
ap. Plut. Sol. 32, makes this date B.C. 560-59; Mar. Par. Ep. 40, either B.C. 561-60 
or 560-59, but Euseb. II. 94, Arm. Vers., 561-60). He was twice afterward 
deposed. Herodotus says that he was first ejected, /Acr^ l\ oh voAA^y xp^voy . . . 
Tvpca^ylia . . . oihrtt icdpra ippi{a9fi4trgi¥. Aristotle makes this period five years 
(lirry fret fitrii r^y wp^ny Kardffraffty, i^* 'Hynctov ipxoyros), and then says 
Irci di datdttcdr^ /icrcb ravra a reconciliation was effected with Megacles, whose 
daughter Peisistratus takes in marriage. If we take ravra as referring to B.C. 556 
or 555, the subsequent dates of Peisistratus are thrown into hopeless confusion. 
If, however, we take ravra (wrongly written for ro^r?) as referring to the 
wpArtiy Kurdar affi¥ above (but see p. 68, note 3), everything becomes consistent, 
and we are not forced to infer, with Kenyon, that Aristotle has made a blunder. On 
this supposition, the compromise with Megacles, and the marriage of his daughter, 
would have taken place about B.C. 550-49. Very soon, however, Peisistratus 
breaks with Megacles, and from this time dates the period of irreconcilable 
hostility between the Alcmeonidae and the house of Peisistratus, by Isocrates 
described roundly as forty years in length {rtrrapdKoifra d* frri r^s trrdfftms 
ytwofi4tnis9 Isocr. XVI. 25), i.g. from 550 B.C. to 510 B.C. (expulsion of Hippias). 

^ I am unable to see the bearing of Busolt's remark (Cr. G. I. p. 466), which 
is true enough, that Qeisthenes the Athenian was bom after 575 b.c., nor why 
this should show that the wedding could not have taken place as early as 576 B.c 
I know of no evidence that shows that Qeisthenes was the first-born child, born 
soon after the marriage. Undoubtedly he was bom some considerable time after 
575 B.C. : he would not seem to have been an old man when he carried through 
his reforms (about 508-7 B.C.). 

* This episode is not given by Herodotus nor by Aristotle, but by Poljraenus 
(I. 21. 3), very briefly, from an independent source. 
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archonship of Corneas (b.c. 561 or 560).* It was, then, before this 
date that the parties of tlje Parali, Diacrii, and Pediaei were in vigor- 
ous rivaby : these agitations succeeded by several years the two-year 
and two-mouth archonship of Daraasias, which, according to Aristotle 
{Respub. Ath, c. 13), began at least ten years after the archonship 
of Solon ; Damasias having been expelled from office, a compromise 
was adopted by which a board of ten archons was chosen, five from 
the cvirar/M&u, three from the aTrcRKOi (ay/xK/coc), and two from the 
&flfuovpyoi. Less than a score of years before B.C. 561, then, the 
strife of classes had merged into that of local factions. Peisistratus 
does not, however, long remain in secure possession of his power ; 
by a combination, according to Herodotus (1. 60), of the parties of 
Megacles and Lycurgus, he is driven out. Subsequently, however, — 
we are not in a position to establish the dates with accuracy, but 
probably about 550 e.g., — he compromises with Megacles, and re- 
ceives his daughter in marriage as a token of cordial union. As 
Cylon had been son-in-law of a Megarian despot, so Peisistratus 
becomes the husband of the granddaughter of a Sicyonian ruler, 
though in all probability Cleisthenes was not living at this time. 
Aristotle i^Respub, Ath, c 17) points out that Peisistratus had secured 
foreign allies by his marriage with the Argive Timonassa; by this 
alliance he may have hoped to win not alone the support of the 
powerful Megacles, but also the favor of the foreign Sicyonians. 

Of the subsequent falling-out of Megacles and Peisistratus, and of 
the later, uncompromising struggles between the family of Megacles 
and that of Peisistratus, of the services of the Alcmeonidae to art 
and religion in rebuilding the Delphian temple, and to political 
progress in the achievements of Cleisthenes, this is not the place 
to speak. 

It remains to gather up the chronological data obtained in this 
examination of the evidence, and to draw the necessary inferences : — 

Megacles IL, married in 568 B.C., or before, at the head of a 
powerful political party as early as 565 B.C., was bom not later than 
595 B.C., and probably as early as 605 b.c. His father, Alcmeon, 
general in the Sacred War, was well on in years in 595 b.c, hardly 
less than forty or forty-five years of age. This would carry back the 



1 Cl^ p. 5S, note 9, above. 
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date, at which Alcmeon*s father (Megacles I.) was in the prime of 
his powers and eligible for election to the archonship, to some point 
of time before Draco, much nearer to 640 B.C. than to 610 b.c.^ 

VII. 

THEAGENES OF MEGARA. 

The age of Cylon, that of Alcmeon, and that of Megacles have 
thus furnished us some data for determining the time of Cylon's 
attempted usurpation. If we had it in our power, in a way equally 
independent, to establish the date of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara 
and father-in-law of Cylon, this fact would furnish additional consid- 
erations of much weight. Unfortunately the evidence on this point 
is both meagre and inadequate. Hitherto Theagenes has gained his 
date from Cylon, not Cylon from Theagenes, and there seems to be 
no direct evidence, except that which connects these two men, as to 
the date of the Megarian tyrant. Is there, however, nothing in the 
historical conditions, economic and political, of Megara that makes 
it most probable that Theagenes was in power as early as 640 e.g. ? 

In the industrial and commercial development of the states on and 
near the Saronic gulf, in the course of the seventh century e.g., a 
far greater activity prevailed at Epidaurus, Aegina, Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Megara than at Athens. Athens — and this is the political 
name of the people inhabiting the geographical district known as 
Attica* — was, as we have noted, actively engaged during this time 
in bringing into relation with herself the newly acquired state and 
district of Eleusis ; she was rent by the opposing factions of great 



^ An argument, like the above, when it stands alone, has no convincing force; 
it suggests merely one of several possibilities, and it is only when all other seem- 
ing possibilities which are contradictory or inconsistent have been eliminated that 
one's possibility becomes a certainty. When, however, an argument of this sort 
reaches conclusions sustained by other and wholly independent courses of reason- 
ing, the possibility that it urges becomes a probability, and the argument thus has 
value and weight. 

* Horn. 7 278 tKpo¥ *ABfiy4wp (of Sunium) ; Thuc. II. 93, and passim, " Seit 
Kleisthenes ist 1^ w6\is ^ *A0ripalwif ein ideeller begriff, gleich 6 S^/aos 6 *A9i}ra^«y, 
and der bedeutungswechsel zwischen stadt und staat,'* Wilamowitz, PAi/, Unters, 
I. p. III. 
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families ; the people were slowly increasing in numbers, and domestic 
industries — the manufacture of pottery and the culture of the olive 
for its oil — were beginning to flourish. Thus engaged, and endowed 
with a land in which agriculture was on the whole a remunerative occu- 
pation, the Athenians, as a people, did not have occasion to concern 
themselves in the far-reaching commercial movements whereby, 
throughout this century and also through the last fifty years of the 
preceding century, the Greek name and civilization were spread over 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. In this activity 
Athens was far behind her sister states, and it was not until about 
the time of Solon that many of her citizens became interested in 
commercial enterprises. 

With Corinth and Sicyon, and with Megara in particular, the case had 
been different. The latter state, as early as the first half of the seventh 
century, had sent powerfiil colonies to the Thracian Bosporus and had 
there founded the great cities of Chalcedon and Byzantium ; still 
earlier she had sent colonies to Sicily.^ Now, such movements imply, at 
least in this period of Greek colonization, great inward agitation ; com- 
mercial activity is often the occasion as well as the result of domestic 
upheavals. The acquisition of wealth by industry and by trade — and 
the two necessarily go hand in hand — introduces into the social 
organism a new aristocracy, which ranges itself in opposition to the 
ancient aristocracy of birth, the wealth of which mainly lies in lands. 
The lines that separate classes thus grow fainter ; the masses of the 
common people, finding a source of abundant livelihood in the social 
occupations of industry and trade, as against the lonelier occupation of 
agriculture, become conscious of their common interests and common 
relations, and from union in occupation easily acquire and graduaUy 
develop a sense of imion in pohtical concerns. 

It thus happened, as an historical fact, that in this period of 
activity in colonization, the states that were most prominent were 
precisely the states that underwent the most radical political revo- 
lutions. The ancient conservative aristocracy, that in the eighth 
century B.C. had gradually and apparently without revolution taken 
the place of the rule of kings, now underwent rapid and signal 



1 Chalcedon in 675 B.C., and Byzantiom in 659 B.a S«e Bnsolt, (7. (7. I. pp. 
326, 327, for the authorities. 
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transformation ; the new aristocracy lof wealth — and wealth, accord- 
ing to Aristotie, is the essential feature of oligarchy * — supplanted the 
older aristocracy of family. The people meantime became restive, 
and were ripe for a change. The political agitations that ensue sprung 
in part from the consciousness in the people of increased power, 
with a growing discontent at the existing statp of affairs and a resent- 
ment at the oppression to which in the unequal contests of the times 
they were subject, and in part from the factional quarrels of the 
ruling oligarchic aristocrats, the families of which were no longer held 
by ancient ties. These agitations commonly issue in one of two 
political conditions. In the conflict between people and aristocrats, 
the aristocrats yield in part, and by way of compromise aurvftv^Tvu ' 
are chosen as arbiters, whose main duty it is to make record of the 
ancient law which in the troublous times was wrested by its admin- 
istrators — the aristocratic rulers and judges — to the hurt of the 
people. Another and perhaps more frequent result is that some 
member of the leading families in power takes up the cause of the 
people, and sustained by the people rebels against the sway of his fel- 
low-oligarchs, and thereby establishes himself as sole ruler or tyrant. 
The period of the rule of the oligarchs, before it received modifica- 
tion by the activity of the aesymnetae or was supplanted by that of 
tyrants, was usually a brief period — at least 'in commercial states. 
The history of Corinth and of Sicyon in particular illustrate these 
propositions, and from the Politics of Aristotle one may gather addi- 
tional examples. 

What bearing have these considerations upon the date of Theage- 
nes? As the period of Corinth's greatest colonial activity was coin- 
cident with that of the rule of the Cypselidae ; as at Sicyon the 
Orthagoridae held sway throughout all this period of commercial 
and industrial activity, it is natural to suppose that similar changes 
and states were found under precisely similar conditions at Me- 
gara, — in other words, we must infer that the tyranny of Theagenes, 
and its successful establishment, are to be placed nearer 650 B.C. than 
621 B.C. 



1 Aristot Pol VI. (IV.) 4, 7, p. I290» i; ib. VI. (IV.) 8. 4, p. 1294* 11 ; Rtut, 
I- 8, 5, p. 1366- 5. 

* Aristot Pol, III. 14. (9), 5, p. 1285* 31; t^. VI. (IV.) 10, 2, p. 1295* 14. 
Busolt, G. G, I. pp. 438, 439. 
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At Sicyon certainly some time before 650 b.c. the Orthagoridae 
are well established; for it was in 648 B.C. that Myron, son of 
the ruling tyrant, won an Olympic victory,^ — a victory which may 
have spurred the ambition of the youthful Cylon. At Corinth before 
650 B.c' Cypselus was in the full possession of power ; and a date 
certainly not more than ten years later must be ascribed to Procles,^ 
the cruel despot of Epidaurus. As early as 640 B.C., then, Theage- 
nes would have had at any rate precedents enough for making him- 
self master of Megara. 

Certain features in the subsequent history of Megara are somewhat 
more intelligible if we ascribe to Theagenes an early date rather than 
a late one. At a date considerably preceding the archonship of 
Solon, Megara had begun her efforts to subjugate Athens. The first 
step, an insidious one, may have been Cylon*s attempt, at a time 
when Athens and Megara would seem to have been on good terms ; 
this was followed, as a second step, by a long war for the possession 
of Salamis ; Megara in this war was successful, gained the island and 
colonized it, — only at a considerably later period being obliged to give 
it up. Commercial rivalry is not^ at this time, a sufficient ground 
to explain this contest over Salamis, at least in its earlier stages, 



1 After his victory he erected at Olympia the treasury of the Sicyonians (Paus. 
VI. 19. I, 2), in which were two 0cUaMo<* The recent excavations at Oljnnpia 
have discovered the Bricravphs lixvoyiuv, not, however, in its original form; the 
inscriptions (Roehl, AG.A, pp. 171, 172, No. 27 d, c) are not earlier than the end 
of the sixth century B.c Cf. Botticher, Olympia^ pp. 215 ff.; Busolt, G. G» I. 
p. 467, 468, note 3. 

' According to Ephorus and ApoUodorus (inferred from Diod. Sic. VII. 
/rajf. 9), Cypselus began his reign 657 B.C. Busolt, G, G. I. pp. 333, 447. 

' Procles married, for political reasons, the daughter of Aristocrates of Orcho- 
menus, who was slain about 640 B.C., of course before her father's death; their 
daughter Lyside became the wife of Periander of Corinth, and was thereafter 
named Melissa. Periander came into power about B.C. 625 : he was tyrant for 
forty years. As the sons and daughters of his union with Melissa were grown up, 
and also, on the other hand, as Melissa died in pregnancy at the time when Perian- 
der fell out with his aged father*in-1aw and subjugated Epidaurus to Corinth, we can- 
not place the conquest of Epidaurus much before or much after B.C. 600 (Periander 
was nearly seventy in 6cx> B.C., since he died in 585, eighty years of age : Diog. 
Laert. I. 7. 95, 98, but see Diels, Rhein, Mm. 31 [1876], pp. 19, 20). Procles, 
then, would seem to have made himself tyrant of Epidaurus before 640 B.C. Cf. 
Duncker, Gesch, d. Alter ihums, VI.* pp. 51, 52. 
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Athens as yet not having distinctly become a commercial state. The 
high-handed proceedings of the Megarians are such, one may venture 
to believe, as would be undertaken by a state ruled by an ambitious 
man, and not by a people engaged in trade and rapidly growing rich, 
enjoying a peaceful aristocratic regime. In the later stages of this 
long struggle with Megara, initiated on personal grounds, the sense 
of commercial rivalry added a spur to the intensity with which the 
contest was carried on. As we have ab-eady remarked, the attempt 
of Athens to gain a foothold in the Hellespont was in part intended as 
a menace to Megara. It was also doubtless a feeling of rivalry with 
Megara as a formidable competitor that brought Athens and Cor- 
inth into close commercial union at this early date.^ If the attempt 
of Cylon had proved successful, Athens would have become a subject 
state of Dorian Megara, and the subsequent history of Hellenic civil- 
ization would have been vastly different from what it actually became. 
Athens, however, was not now ripe for a tyrant ; the people had not 
yet gained that consciousness of their own power, combined with a 
feeling of helplessness before their masters, that would lead them to 
range themselves against their ancient rulers on the side of a young, 
half- foreign adventurer. 

Finally, the condition of things at Megara in the middle of the 
sixth century B.C., i,e, at the time of Theognis, who reflects it in 
his elegiacs, would presuppose a long period of social disintegration 
and disorder. Theagenes seems to have raised himself into power by 
championing the interests of the poor country folk as against certain 
wealthy landed proprietors. Aristotle * informs us that on behalf of 
the humbler folk he slew the herds of the rich that were grazing in the 
river-meadows, which were naturally the property of the poor but had 
been appropriated by the rich. There is, however, no evidence that 
Theagenes's power rested upon a general uprising of all the lower 
classes against the ruling aristocracy. His rule was beneficent, and to 
him were ascribed, doubtless correctly, certain great public works that 



* The adoption, at this early period, by the Athenians, of the Euboeic standard, 
bound Athens more closely to Corinth-Chalcis, and aided in bringing about mer- 
cantile emandp>ation from Aegina and Megara. Cf. Busolt, G, G, I. pp. 460,461, 
and GHech. Staahali. (I. Miiller, Handb. IV.) p. 114. 

« Aristot Pol VIII. (V.) 4 (5), 5, p. I305« 24; cf. also Rhet, I. 2. 7, X357» 33. 
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were the pride of Megara.^ Of the length of his reign we have no 
information ; it was followed by a mild regime in which power was 
exercised by the aristocrats,' and then came little by little the dread- 
ful social disorganization and demoralization that saddens the verses 
of Megara's patriot-poet. To Theognis" the most painful feature 
of the new order of things is that it is the base-bom rich that have 
supreme influence and power, and that society is turned completely 
upside down. It may safely be asserted that so many changes in the 
political system, and so complete a revolution in the very social 
order, could hardly have been wrought within the compass of a few 
decades. 

VIII. 

THE DATE OF EPIMENIDES. 

The only objections that can be offered to an early date for Cylon, 
not already incidentally considered, are based upon the alleged con- 
nexion of the Cretan Epimenides with the ceremonies that attended 
the puriflcation of Athens from a pestilence visited upon the city, 
presumably because of the Cylonian sacrilege. According to certain 
late writers (among them probably Hermippus, apparently quoted by 
Plutarch in Sol, 12), the city was disturbed by superstitious fears and 
strange appearances ; the priests declared that the sacrifices intimated 
some villanies and pollutions not yet expiated. Hereupon Epimenides 
was sent for; he not only purified the city by various lustrations, 
but by his new ordinances humanized -the people and rendered ser- 
vice to religion and justice, thereby preparing the way for Solon.* 
Now the date of the visit of Epimenides to Athens is by some 
authorities — whom many classical historians follow — given as 01. 46 
(596-2 B.C.).* Hence, it has been inferred, the Cylonian attempt 



^ Paus. I. 40. I and 41.2, of a fountain in Megara, with its extensive aqueduct. 

« Plut. Quaest, Graec, 18 (^Mor, 265 d). 

■ Theognis, 53-60, 289-93, etc. Theognis Ol. 59. 4 : Euseb. II. 98. 

* Further details about Epimenides's work are given in Diog. Laert. I. 10. 
110-112. Plutarch ascribes to Epimenides well-known Solonian ordinances 
(^e^, the sumptuary regulations as to funerals, etc.). Cf. Niese (^Zur Gesch. 
Solons, p. 13), who demonstrates the fabulous character of much that is ascribed 
to Epimenides. 

* Diog. Laert. I. 10. no (01. 46); Euseb. (Jerome), II. 93 (Abrah. year 
1422 = B.C. 595, 01. 46. 2). See Busolt, G, G, I. p. 509, for the literature before 
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must have preceded this date by only a short time, and should be 
placed at the nearest convenient Olympic year. 

Now, as will soon be shown, this whole story of the connexion of 
Epimenides with the affair of Cylon may be a fiction, and yet, even 
if the substantial truth of it be granted, the inference by no means 
follows that Cylon's attempted usurpatioii took place only a short 
time before the visit of Epimenides to Athens. Plutarch {SoL 12) 
expressly asserts that the affair had for a long time been disturbing 
the state before remedial measures were resorted to, and his Ik iroAXov 
in its connexion is much more likely to connote forty years than four. 
Again, even those ancient writers who maintained that Epimenides 
visited Athens in 01. 46 were not unanimous in asserting that the 
cause of this visit, according to Epimenides himself,* was the KvXcd- 
vtiav dyo^} Plutarch's language also is inconsistent with itself: all 



1885. Little weight is to be attached to this date, 01. 46; it is evidently not 
based on iiyaypa<f>ai, but is due to the conjectural combinations of the later chro- 
nographers. See p. 68, notes 2 and 3, below. 

^ One well-known apparent point of contact between the KvXiiveior iyot and 
Epimenides is that referred to in Cicero De Legg, 2. 11. 28, and Qem. Alex. Ad 
Gent. II. 26. It appears that near the precinct of the (refiya) 0ea^ i.e, between 
the western slope of the Acropolis and the Areopagus, but nearer the latter, was 
the KvActfvciov, presumably the spot where the sacrilege was committed (Polemon 
ap. SchoL Soph. O, C. 489, Codd. Kvl^viov). Probably here also were the tWo an- 
cient stones, known as the stones of Violence and of Pitilessness, whereupon, before 
the court of the Areopagus, accu^d and accuser used respectively to stand 
(Paus. I. 28. 5,*'Ti8pco»ff KoX *k¥atZtlas \i9ovs). In the later tradition these stones 
appear to be turned into altars : so Theophrastus {%%6^paaroi iv r^ rtpl p6fic»w 
'T$p€(0s Koi *Apai99ias vap^ rois 'ABriyaiois ^tvtu fitt/iois, Zenob. 4. 36). Ister, 
however, writing after Theophrastus, and possibly quoting him by name, makes 
*Aira/8ffia have a temple (JUpSw) at Athens (Suid. s,v. 0€hs 17 *AyedZtia). It is 
probable that Ister, if not Theophrastus whom Cicero may have known at 
first hand (Z?^ Of. 2. 18), is the authority for De Legg, 2. 11. 28: "nam 
illud vitiosum Athenis, quod Cylonis scelere expiatu Epimenide Crete suadente 
fecerunt Contumeliae fanumet Impudentiae [better, Implacabilitatis]." The 
earlier form of statement (^$ttfio6s) reappears in Qem. Alex. Ic, It is highly 
probable that the part ascribed to Epimenides in this matter is merely an attempt 
to bring into connexion the Kv\<&P€iop and the two stones, the story arising only 
when the ancient use of the stones had been long forgotten. These stones may 
originally have been merely venerable fetishes. 

' Diog. Laert. I. 10. no: oi 9h r^y alriap fiVciy [^u, *Et ifitwiSiip'] row Xo^mS 
T^ KuKfipiiop iyot. 
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the commotion and disorder ceased with the departure of the Alc- 
meonidae, and yet afterward came Epimenides and allayed the 
disorders.^ 

Both of the arguments given above presuppose that the date of 
Epimenides's visit is correctly given in the tradition cited. Aristotle 
gives yet another tradition, which is possibly also at the bottom of 
some of Suidas's chronological data ; * according to this the visit of 
Epimenides must have taken place a dozen or a score of years 
before 01. 46.* Good reasons, however, have been offered of late 



1 Plut SoL 13. Cf. Niese, Zur Gesch, Scions, p. 13, note 3. Thuc. (I. 126) 
appears to believe that the banishment of the Alcmeonidae was deemed a suffi- 
cient atonement for the £70^. 

' Suidas, s.v. *E'riftfylSris, gives a farrago of information, in which, however, lurk 
some interesting points. We are told that Epimenides was bom Ol. 30 (f>^ 660- 
56 B.C.) and that he purified Athens of the Cylonian taint 01. 44 Oa8' = 604-00). 
Now the ancient chronographers, in dealing with periods and persons not attested 
by recorded documents {iifaypapaif etc.) followed two principles, that of iue/iii and 
that of synchronism (Diels, Rhein, Mus, 31 [1876], pp. 12-15). The &«cfi^ fell forty 
years after birth : the memorable deed of the persons whose dates were investi- 
gated marked the &ir/A^. Thus, in many such cases the birth-year given is exactly 
forty years before the characteristic, and in some cases datable, deed. With 
Epimenides we must take the reverse step : his birth is given B.C. 660-56; hence 
his great deed — doubtless the purification of Athens — fell about B.C. 620-16. 
But as the synchronistic principle was also at work with the chronographers, this 
date — according to our view, a correct one, if Epimenides had any share what- 
ever in the Cylonian business — is tampered with. Solon and Epimenides must be 
brought together; in reconciling the two traditions, Suidas's source, as it were, 
strikes the balance between 620 and 594, and fixes upon 604 as the date of 
Epimenides's visit. 

■ Aristotle (^Respub. Aih, c. i) distinctly connects Epimenides with the affair 
of Cylon, but it would be doing violence to the obvious sense of his language to sup- 
pose that the visit of Epimenides was as late as Solon's archonship : between the 
mention of Epimenides and that of Solon the narrative describes the Etaaconian 
constitution, the ancient pre-Draconian state, and the political and economic 
agitations that preceded Solon*s appearance upon the scene. — We must not, 
however, press /xctA ravro, and infer that Epimenides's visit preceded Draco (c I, 
ad inU,) ; these words — in accordance with a usage of which other examples 
may be noted at cc. 14 (see above, p. 5S, note 9), 19 aJ init, 22 (p. 58, line 
2, Kenyon), 26 (p. 74, 1. 2), 28 (p. 78, L 7), 38 «</ »jfiV. (?) — seem to refer, over 
the intervening clause about Epimenides, to the important statement preceding, 
in this passage, the Cylonian affair. Thus, while Cylon must have preceded 
Draco, it does not necessarily hold true that Epimenides's purificatioa did* At 
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for believing that the story of the visit of Epimenides to Athens 
at this time, if not the actual existence of the Cretan sage, is pure 
fiction. 

The earlier sources (Herodotus and Thucydides) have nothing 
whatever to say of Epimenides, either directly or by implication. 
The first appearance of the name of the Cretan in Greek literature 
is in Plato's Laws (I. 642 d), where it is said that he visited Athens 
ten years before the beginning of the Persian wars to carry out certain 
sacrifices ordered by the Delphic god ; he also prophesied that the 
Persian wars would not take place for ten years. According to the tra- 
dition in Diogenes Laertius (I. 10. no), Epimenides visited Athens 
in part to bring an end to a pestilence. Now an inscription said to 
belong to about 500 b.c. has come to light which shows that. a 
pestilence prevailed in Athens about this time.* Combining all these 
data, Loschcke* has drawn the inference that Epimenides was an 
historical personage who actually visited Athens and rendered her 
signal service a few years before the beginning of the Persian wars. 
This ingenious hypothesis has been widely adopted, and Busolt " has 
suggested how the story might have become applied to the events 
of the former century : the pestilence of 500 b.c. might have been 
explained by the enemies of Cleisthenes as due to the KvXcovaov ayo?. 
Diels,* however, on the strength of Aristotle's language, reverses 



the same time, it is highly improbable that Epimenides visited Athens very long 
after Draco. 

It appears, then, that one tradition, which Aristotle follows, connected Epi- 
menides with the purification of Athens for the Cylonian sacrilege not very many 
years after the crime. Another tradition brought Epimenides into relation with 
Solon. Solon's chief activity was in 01. 46; hence the later chronographers, to 
give expression to this synchronism, assign the visit of Epimenides to Ol. 46. 
Yet another, evidently late, form of the legend combines the two traditions, and 
makes both Solon and Epimenides active in the measures adopted for the deliv- 
erance of the state from the Cylonian crime, the former in the trial, the two in 
coK)peration in the ritual purifications (Plut. Soh 12). 

^ CJ^. I. 475: [Aoi]/t^ Bayovaiis ci/ul [<rn]M« MMf)(p)fnjr. This inscription 
seems, however, to belong to a much earlier date, being, perhaps, as old as the 
psephism (C/.^. IV. I a) relating to the cleruchs on Salamis, the oldest Attic 
decree extant (perhaps 570-60 B.C.). Roberts, GreeA Epigr. p. 84. 

^ LSschcke, Die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias, pp. 24 fT. 

• Busolt, G. G. I. p. 510. 

* Diels, Uel^er Epimenides von Kreta (^Sitsungsb, d. Berl, Akad, 1891, pp. 

387-403)- 
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Loschcke's proposition : the historic, actual Epimenides visited 
Athens not very long before Solon, to purify the city of the results 
of the Cylonian sacrilege, and, as the religious reformer of Athens, 
became associated, in the later legends, with Solon, her great pohtical 
reformer. Later on, however, when the renewal of the Alcmeonidean 
cl[yo5 in Cleisthenes's time had revived the memory of the ancient 
seer, the name of Epimenides was attached to several Orphic forgeries 
and spurious oracles produced under and after the Peisistratidae, and 
this connexion gave rise to the tradition of his activity at Athens ten 
years before the Persian wars, which reappears in Plato : it also ex- 
plains the story of his extraordinarily long life. 

Whichever of these views ^ we may accept, — and that of Diels is 
extremely attractive, especially if we modify it to the extent of placing 
Epimenides's visit to Athens at about 615 B.C., — it is undeniably 
true that there are altogether too many mythical features about the 
stories of the Cretan sage — his pretematurally long life, his sleep 
of many years, his prophecies to the Athenians of the Persian wars 
and of the disasters connected with Munichia, to the Spartans of their 
defeat at Orchomenus, his alleged oracles,' etc., etc., — too many con- 
tradictory stories about his work and date,* to make it necessary for 
us to give much, if any, weight to considerations based upon the time 
of his supposed visit to Athens.^ 



^ L5schcke*s hypothesis has recently been examined by T5pffer {Ati. Cental., 
1889, pp. 141-5), who gives reasons for maintaining, with Niese, that the figure 
of the Cretan Epimenides belongs wholly to the domain of myth. 

* Diog. Laert. I. 10. 109-115: Plut Sol, 12; Pans. II. 21. 3. For some of 
these stories Theopompus may have been the source. Is not the reference to 
Munichia (iS^rra y^vw r^v Movvcxto'' vop* *Myivaloit a7vo<(ir ^cUai aino^t 6ct»p 
icokAp afri«r fffrtu rovro rh x^'p'oy ovroit, Diog. LaerL l.c, 1 14) now made more 
intelligible by the statement, in Aristot Respub, Atk. c 19, of the circumstance 
not elsewhere mentioned, that Hippias endeavored to fortify Munichia, and that 
while thus engaged he was thwarted by the Spartan Qeomenes, this being the 
first, but by no means the last, instance of Sptartan interference with Athens? 

* As Dieb suggests, speaking of Aristotle's mention of Epimenides, " die chro- 
nologisch unbestinunte Art, wie sein [Epimenides] Aultreten an die Ptocess 
gegen die Alkmeoniden angeknupft wird, zeigt dass ihm kein genaueres Datum 
mreriSaiig flberliefert war ** (JLe, p. 392). 

* TWo additional objections that might be urged are only apparent, (i) 
Boeckh's assertion {Find, IL 2, p. 304) that the Cylonian Megades was archon 
in B.C. 599, because winner at Olympia OL 47 b based upon an assumption 
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IX. 

RESULTS. 

If the conclusion be correct to which all these considerations 
bring us, — viz. that Cylon sought to make himself tyrant of Athens 
not later than 624 b.c and perhaps as early as 636 B.C., — and if the 
various positions that we have taken in the course of our enquiry be 
well taken, it becomes important and interesting, finally, to note the 
place that the episode of Cylon will thus hold in the social and 
political changes of Athens in the last half of the seventh century B.C. 
and in the first half of the sixth century B.C. The case must have 
been somewhat as follows : 

In the family rivalries for pre-eminence in the conduct of the 
Athenian state that prevailed about 640 b.c. and onward, the ancient 
and aristocratic family of Cylon forms a powerful alliance with a foreign 
prince who had designs on Athens.^ Cylon, youthful and ambitious, 
misinterpreting the signs of the times, failing to see that the social 
conditions of his native city were not ripe for his enterprise, as those of 
Megara had been for that of his father-in-law, with the help of foreign 
troops* and of hairbrained comrades seizes the acropolis in his attempt 
to make himself ruler of Athens. The people, still in the main true 
to the ancient regime,' though pregnant with the spirit of revolution, 

which he himself gives up (see above, p. 51, note i), (2) The presence in 
current chronological hand-books of the name of Megacles as archon opposite 
the years B.c 612, 599, or elsewhere. There is no evidence for the date of Meg- 
acles as archon except that based upon his connexion with the affair of Cylon, 
given above; in other words, it is the date that we adopt for Cylon that fixes the 
date for Megacles, not the reverse. 

^ Sch5mann suggests that the naucraries, then newly established, aroused the 
suspicions of Megara {Jahrb.f. Philol. ill [1875], P- 455)- 

' As Sparta aided Hippias,more than a hundred years later (Herod. V. 91), 
and the Thirty, more than two hundred years later (Xen. HelUn, II. 3; Aristot. 
Reiptib. Ath, c. 34, ad Jin.), 

' May not the several stages of jdifferentiation in the social body at Athens be 
briefly summed up as follows? (i) The ancient regime, the whole people liv- 
ing in contentment with members of the old leading 7^ki| as their rulers. (2) A 
gradual differentiation of the residents of the city from those of the country : irrof 
(including the rulers, for whom, though in some few cases actually resident in the 
country, the city was the political centre) as against ftiroucoi. (3) Sharp demarcation 
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hasten to subdue the adventurous youth; they are aided, perhaps 
led, by the family of the Alcmeonidae, now happily represented on 
the board of chief magistrates, who find a peculiar satisfaction in 
humiliating the formidable family of Cylon. The insurrection is 
wholly suppressed, the people having taken a prominent part in the 
movement. This activity on the part of the people, which like an 
electric shock has united them in a deepened consciousness of 
common danger and of common interests, leads them as a next step, 
— also in view of the stress of certain economic conditions, which only 
by Solon's day became absolutely unendurable, — to demand conces- 
sions from the ruling classes, at least to the extent that the laws 
should be recorded ; for hitherto the laws have been written only in 
part and subject in their interpretation to the whims of rulers which 
are selected by members of the old families from their own numbers 
and unite in themselves executive and judicial functions. The con- 
cession is granted. In B.C. 624-0 Draco conducts the commission 
for the codification of the laws. As he appears to have been a duly 
elected magistrate, though probably not the chief archon, at least at 
the beginning, it was unnecessary to appoint him a special officer 
(aesymnete), as was commonly done elsewhere in similar cases. 
Draco yields to the popular demand, and proposes a new constitu- 
tion, which, with all its novel and democratic features, has still 
somewhat of an aristocratic, if not plutocratic, stamp. For a time 
things go smoothly at home, though the little state has become 



between ruling 7^iri} (cvrarpfSoi?), artisan class — mainly in the city, — and peasant 
folk (etnrarpfSac, 8iffuovp7o(, &voticoi [&7fMuicot or f^»tu^{\). From the permanent 
nature of such a differentiation when once commercial and other conditions had 
brought it about, whereby it long remained a social if not a political division, later 
generations would ascribe to it great antiquity. Thus Plut. Thes. 25, apparently 
quoting Aristotle, makes Theseus the founder of these class distinctions. (4) 
Local factions (Parali, Pediaei, Diacrii), in which the old lines of social demar- 
cation were largely, though by no means wholly, obliterated, and were crossed 
by new ones arising in part from local, in part from family, and in part from 
class, interests. (5) Finally, as society becomes more and more united, as its 
various members come into closer contact geographically, economically, politi- 
cally, it gradually falls asunder into its two grand divisions of the Few and the 
Many, the Well-to-do and the Populace. This principle of division is, of course, 
at work in the carUest stages, and lies at the bottom of them all, bat it now 
becomes practically the only principle at work. 
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embroiled in a war with Megara for the possession of Salarois, which 
began doubtless immediately after Cylon's attempt and was but one 
step in the efforts of Theagenes to gain control of Athens ; this war 
continues long, and its bitterness is intensified by the growing feeling 
of commercial rivalry between the two states. Athens, finally, unsuc- 
cessful nearer home, attempts by her new fleet and with new com- 
mercial enterprise to check the foreign power of her nearest foe by 
establishing herself on the Hellespont ; Salamis, however, she is at 
last obliged to forego, and recovers the island only much later.^ In all 
these anti-Megarian movements it is not surprising that the Cylonian 
party should continue to be in the background, but in time something 
of a reaction sets in : the family and friends of the surviving but exiled 
members of Cylon's party, still powerful at home, bestir themselves. 
They rally to their side all the factions that are hostile to or jealous 
of the Alcmeonidae, who thus early have figured, though by no means 
wholly disinterestedly, as champions of the humbler classes. The 
Alcmeonidae and their supporters are not as yet strong enough to 
meet this reactionary movement ; in the conflict that ensues, the 
Alcmeonidae are sacrificed, and after a formal trial voluntarily go 
into exile. In exile they form powerful connexions both at home and 
abroad with Athenian traders and with foreign princes, and perhaps 
at Delphi with the far-seeing priesthood ; they engage in trade, laying 



1 Plutarch {Sol. 8-10, and 12) speaks of two losses of Salamis: one, when the 
island, with Nisaea the seaport of Megara, was surrendered to Megara, presumably 
long after the Cylonian affair, and afterward recovered by Solon (joArhs Krjpv^ ^\Bop, 
K.r,\,) ; the other, just after the Cylonian affair. Herodotus (1. 59) makes Peisistra- 
tus prominent in the reconquest of Nisaea, and Aristotle {Respub. Ath, c. 14) 
follows him. Aristotle, however, denies {Respub, Ath, c. 17)* that Peisistratus 
could have been general {trrparrfyuv) in the Megarian war, — probably because he 
was not old enough to hold that ofHce; Aristotle does not here necessarily refer to a 
pre-Solonian struggle, as Ad. Bauer {I.e., p. 57, note) asserts. It seems probable, 
therefore, in view of these statements and of other serious chronological diffi- 
culties, that only one war for the recovery of Salamis took place, and this after 
Solon's legislation; in this the youthful Peisistratus won distinction. (See also 
Niesc, Zur Gesch. Solons, pp. 21-24.) The ancient psephism referred to above 
(p. 69, note i), touching Athenian cleruchs on Salamis (not later than 570-60 
B.c), would presuppose a conquest of the island, if not inmiediately, only a short 
time, before its enactment, when certain abuses that had lately arisen called for 
immediate correction. 
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thus the foundations of their great wealth. The trial and banishment 
may have taken place as early as 615 B.C., and perhaps the Helles- 
pontine operations of Athens are undertaken at the instance of the 
alert exiles, who see in them not only a measure of great advantage 
to Athenian commerce, but also a party-stroke that will serve them 
a good turn at home against the friends of Cylonian faction. 
Life at Athens is not stagnant. The people, not only the lowest 
class, but the traders and the fisher-folk, the peasants, and the arti- 
sans, now, perhaps, for the first time so differentiated, gain in impor- 
tance and power. In the reforms of Solon, carried through mainly 
in the interest of the people, and particularly of the peasant class, we 
have an evidence that the people, though down-trodden and degraded 
through the operation of economic forces, have enough power to 
constrain the state to make ample provision for their needs. In the 
meantime, evidently before the archonship of Solon, the aristocratic 
factions that have supported the cause of the Cylonians fall into the 
background, while the counter party is restored to favor. The Alcme- 
onidae return from exile ; and in due time their tried leader, rich, 
powerful, the fi-iend of princes, the Alcmeonid Alcraeon, son of the 
bloodstained Megacles, gains so much of consideration in the eyes 
of the people and of their advocate Solon, that he becomes their 
leader and representative in the holy war for the honor of Delphi. 
In the controversies that soon follow, it is another Alcmeonid, a sec- 
ond Megacles, who, as the head of the Men of the Shore, champions 
the cause not only of his associates in business enterprises, but also 
of the great law-abiding middle class in its struggles for supremacy 
with the party of the ancient aristocracy, headed by Lycurgus, and 
with the proletariat, whom Peisistratus, himself also a member of 
an ancient family, for his own purposes was willing to lead. 

Thus viewed, the episode of Cylon ceases to be a detached inci- 
dent in Attic history : it now reveals itself, in its true light, as one of 
the most interesting and significant steps in the social and political 
development of pre-Solonian Athens. 



CATULLUS AND THE PHASELUS OF HIS FOURTH 

P0EM.> 

By Clement Lawrence Smith. 

THAT Catullus sailed home from Bithynia in the yacht whose 
prowess he sings so charmingly in his fourth poem has always 
been an accepted article of philological faith. An article of faith it 
is in the truest sense. The poet does not so much as hint that he 
was ever on board the yacht, but tradition placed him there in the 
picture which the first reading of his fresh verses painted on our 
fancy, and we never ask for proofs. The earliest editors of Catullus * 
appear to have quietly taken for granted, what seems indeed at first 
sight the natural supposition, that the poet, in describing the yacht's 
voyage, is describing his own journey ; and their successors for four 
hundred years accepted this plausible, if unproven, hypothesis with- 
out question. The serious difficulties which the hypothesis involves 
have not altogether escaped the notice of scholars, and various 
attempts have been nuule to explain them away ; but in the discus- 
sion which has sprung up about them the hypothesis itself has been 
treated, as if by common consent, with the respect which is due to 
unquestioned fact. 

To this statement there is, so far as I know, but one exception. 
Baehrens, in his commentary published in 1885, boldly rejected the 
traditional belief, and maintained that the voyage of the phaselus 
had nothing to do with the poet's return from Bithynia. Unfortu- 
nately Baehrens, in support of this view, lays the greatest stress on 



^ Read before the American Philological Association at Princeton, N.J., July 7, 
1891. 

- How much the scholars of the sixteenth century occupied themselves with 
this poem is illustrated by a little duodecimo volume which I find in the Harvard 
Library, with the title: Phaselus Catulli ei ad earn quotquot exstant Parodiae^ 
cum Annotationibus doctissimorum virorum . . . Lugduni^ apud Thomam Sou- 
hron, MDXCIL It contains, besides the familiar Sabinus ilU of the Catalepta^ 
eleven modem parodies on the phaselus poem. 

75 
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an obscure passage in the Bemese scholia on Virgil (Gcorg. IV. 289). 
The scholium is attributed to Junilius and, as given by Hagen, reads 
in the MSS. as follows : ^ phaselis genus nauium picturam sicus pha- 
sillus ille quern agiunt auctorem esse nauium calaetarum quern habuit 
Serenus hospes.' In spite of the hopeless state of this text, it is 
still reasonably certain that the scholiast's ' phasillus ille ' is a quo- 
tation of the opening words of Catullus* poem, and the statement 
' quern habuit Serenus hospes ' must be taken — for what it is worth 
— as probably referring to our yacht. Baehrens thinks it is worth 
much, and for him it settles the question of the ownership of the 
yacht The name Serenus, he holds, cannot be an invention, but 
must have come down from a good and trustworthy source. Serenus, 
and not Catullus, was the yacht's owner. Who Serenus was, is of 
course unknown. Baehrens guesses that he was a townsman and 
friend of the poet, a negotiator, who had dedicated his outworn yacht 
to the Dioscuri ; and that at his request Catullus wrote this poem, to 
be set up on a tablet in the shrine. 

It must be acknowledged that Baehrens is here building on very 
slender foundations. The authority of the scholia is too uncertain, 
and the text in which they are transmitted too corrupt, to justify us 
in accepting their statements without other evidence. The most we 
are entitled to say in this case is that, if there are other grounds for 
believing that the yacht did not belong to Catullus, the owner's 
name may have been Serenus. 

But Baehrens had a better reason for his view, and one which he 
would have done well to make more prominent In a brief note on 
verse 25 of the p>oem he points out that the words ' sed haec prius 
fiiere ; nunc,' etc., with which the poet concludes his description, 
require us to suppose an interval of some years between the end of 
the voyage and the writing of the poem, and that as Catullus died 
in B.C. 54, the voyage of the phaselus could not have been as late as 
B.C. 56, the year in which Catullus returned from Bithynia. 

This argument, almost in itself conclusive, in my judgment, Baeh- 
rens tucks away in a note of four lines, where it has attracted little 
attention. In the present paper I propose to examine the question 
more at length, and to set forth the reasons which have convinced 
me that the prevailing view is untenable. The reader who is suffi- 
ciently interested to follow me through the discussion will find it 
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convenient to have the poem before him, and I therefore print it 
here : — 

• 

Phasellus ille quem uidetis, hospites, 

ait fuisse nauium celerrimus, 

neque ulhus natantis impetum trabis 

nequisse praeterire, sive palmulis 
5 opus foret uolare siue linteo. 

£t hoc negat minacis Adriatici 

negare litus insulasue Cycladas 

Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam 

Propontida trucemue Ponticum sinum, 
10 ubi iste post phasellus antea fuit 

comata silua; nam Cytorio in iugo 

loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 

Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 

tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
15 ait phasellus; ultima ex origine 

tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 

tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 

et inde tot per impotentia freta 

erum tulisse, laeua siue dextera 
20 uocaret aura, siue utrumque lupiter 

simul secundus incidisset in pedem; 

neque ulla uota litoralibus deis 

sibi esse facta, cum ueniret a marei 

nouissimo hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
25 Sed haec prius fiiere : nunc recondita 

senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 

gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 

The traditional view that in these verses Catullus describes his 
own voyage has only one solid fact to rest upon, — the poet's actual 
journey from Bithynia to Italy, — a fact of course inadequate in 
itself, because it is quite consistent with the opposite view. To 
supplement this fact we have nothing but such evidence as the poem 
itself affords ; for Catullus nowhere else makes any allusion to the 
phaselus, nor does he anywhere give the least indication of his route 
from Asia to Italy, which we might compare with that of the yacht. 
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What then do we find in the poem itself ? A careful reading dis- 
closes nothing that can properly be called evidence : the poet's inter- 
est in the yacht and its voyage, and his knowledge of its route, — 
that is all. The verses show admiration, but give no distinct indica- 
tion of personal interest, — a fact of much significance when we 
consider the directness and unreserve of Catullus when he expresses 
his own feelings. The yacht is made to tell its own story, and what 
it has to tell is this : It was once the fleetest of ships and could pass 
any timber afloat. It was built at Amastris in Paphlagonia ; there 
it was launched, and from there it '' carried its master over many 
wild seas " to the shores of the Adriatic. The points mentioned on 
the way are the Euxine (Ponticus sinus), the Propontis, Rhodes, the 
Cyclades. The journey ended in a ' limpidus lacus,' where the poem 
represents the yacht as laid away, out of service, in old age and 
repose "dedicating itself" to the Dioscuri. 

What now do we know, or what can we safely infer, about the 
poet's journey? The main facts are not disputed. He went to 
Bithynia in the suite of Memmius, whose headquarters were at 
Nicaea. In regard to the outward journey we have no information. 
The year of Memmius' administration of the province is generally 
thought to be B.C. 57, and the homeward journey would, therefore, 
under the usual practice of Roman provincial governors, fall in the 
the spring of B.C. 56 ; but Ellis thinks there is good reason for believ- 
ing that Memmius governed Bithynia in B.C. 65, in which case the 
return falls in 6.c. 64. That it was in the spring appears also from 
the forty-sixth poem, in which Catullus takes leave of his colleagues 

at Nicaea : — 

lam uer egelidos refert tepores, 

iam caeli fiiror aequinoctialis 

iocundis zephyri silescit aureis. 

Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 

Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae; 

ad daras Asiae volemus urbes. 

• • • • • 

O dulces comitum ualete coetus, 
longe quos simul a domo profectos 
diuersae uariae uiae reportant. 

From the last two verses it appears that the members of the 
governor's suite did not make the homeward, as they had made 
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the outward, journey* together. Catullus had in prospect a tour 
of the " famous cities of Asia." Which of these he visited or how 
he travelled, we do not know. We only know of his visit to one 
place in Asia, — his brother's tomb in the Troad ; but whether he 
made this visit on his way out or on his way home, we are not in- 
formed. His homeward journey, from Asia to Italy, is a complete 
blank in our knowledge. At the end of it we find him in his father's 
country-seat at Sirmio, on Lake Garda, which he hails with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm (XXXI.) : — 

Paene insularum Sirmio insularumque 
ocelle, quascumque in liquentibus stagnis 
marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus, 
quam te libenter quamque laetus inuiso. 

He is thoroughly happy to be once more at home after the worry 
of his ' peregrinus labor,' and thankful for his safe return as a blessing 
almost too good to be real : — 

uix mi ipse credens Thuniam atque Bithunos 
Hquisse campos et uidere te in tuto. 

This poem was evidently written in the first days after his return, 
when he was brimftill of the joy of ' Home Again.' The contrast 
between its tone and that of the phaselus poem, which is commonly 
assigned to the same time, is significant. 

The available points of comparison, then, between the poet's jour- 
ney and the yacht's voyage are at the beginning and at the end ; and 
at both of these points there are obvious difficulties in the way of 
accepting the traditional view. These difficulties have been partly 
recognized. Westphal sought to escape from them by abandoning 
the traditional view so far as it relates to the beginning and the end 
of the journey, and keeping the poet and the yacht in company only 
in that intermediate part of the voyage, of which we are safely igno- 
rant. Westphal thinks the yacht did not belong to Catullus; the 
poet, by previous arrangement, joined the ship at Rhodes and from 
there sailed in it to some Adriatic harbor (possibly on the Greek 
coast), the ' limpidus lacus ' of our poem. 

Munro rejected this explanation, not without reason, as giving '* a 
very lame and impotent meaning to the piece," and attempted to 
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clear the matter up in a better way. The difficulty at the beginning 
of the journey is this : Catullus began his journey at Nicaea, as the 
verses quoted above, in which he took leave of his companions, 
show ; the voyage of the yacht, with its master on board, began at 
Amastris, according to the plain intent of the poet's words in IV. : — 

i6 tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 
et inde tot per impotentia freta 
erum tulisse. 

It follows, therefore, that if Catullus was the yacht's master and 
^iled home in it, he travelled first from Nicaea eastward to Amas- 
tris, and embarked there ; and this is the view maintained by Ellis, 
in his second edition, against Munro's theory. Munro refused to 
believe that Catullus would "make a most difficult and laborious 
land journey " to Amastris, " solely to add to the length and annoy- 
ance of the sea-voyage." He adhered to the common view that 
** the phaselus was unquestionably built for Catullus or purchased by 
him in Bithynia," but held that the poet would not go to Amastris 
to embark ; he would rather " order his yacht to be brought round 
along the ' surly ' Pontus, through the Bosporus into the Propontis, 
and would embark with all his belongings either at Cios ... or at 
Myrlea (Apamea), to both of which there was a short and easy road 
from Nicaea." 

To reconcile this view with the poet's language in IV., Munro is 
obliged to take inde, vs. 1 8, in a temporal sense ; and he translates 
the verses last quoted : " in your waters [she] handselled her blades ; 
and next she carried her master over so many raging seas." I ven- 
ture to say that this interpretation would not have occurred to any 
one who came to the verse without a preconceived notion of the 
facts. The 'and next' ignores a cruise of two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty miles, and that, too, the yacht's maiden voyage. 
Munro makes other requisitions on the poet's language which it will 
hardly bear. It did not escape him that the ' surly ' Pontus is in- 
cluded in the same category in vss. 6-9 with Rhodes, the Cyclades, 
and the rest, which according to his own theory are named to trace 
the poefs voyage. The natural inference from this, that the Pontus 
was also included in the poet's journey, he meets by pointing out 
that the list of these places is divided into " three main sections " by 
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the conjunction ve in vss. 7 and 9 ; and on this basis he divides the 
yacht's voyage into three parts, in the first of which the poet was not 
on board. This is certainly ingenious, if not convincing. Again he 
argues that the poet's lack of personal knowledge of the first part 
of the yacht's voyage "might appear from his appeal to Amastris 
and Cy torus" (vss. 13 sqq.) ; overlooking the fact that throughout 
the whole account of the yacht's achievements the poet speaks as 
one who had no personal knowledge of the facts. This is a point 
to which I shall have occasion to return later. 

But if we cannot follow Munro in twisting the poet's language into 
conformity with his view that the yacht's master embarked in it 
elsewhere than at Amastris, we must still admit the soundness of his 
contention that Catullus did not go to Amastris to embark for Italy. 
The poet's own words and the probabilities of the case alike forbid 
such a supposition. In taking leave of his friends at Nicaea (XLVL), 
he is all eagerness to " fly to the illustrious cities of Asia," of which 
certainly none lay in the direction of Amastris : — 

Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 
Nicaeaeque agar uber aestuosae; 
ad Claras Asiae uolemus urbes. 

Ellis thinks that " to trace the legendary course of the Argo, if only 
for a part of its voyage, would be almost a sufficient motive " for the 
poet's journey, " in itself unnecessary," to Amastris. Perhaps so ; but 
how can we believe that he made this literary tour when he tells us 
himself that he was going somewhere else ? And, finally, is it credi- 
ble that our poet, who we know came home from his Bithynian ven- 
ture disappointed and as poor as he went out, would make the long 
journey to Amastris, toilsome and uninteresting by land, tedious and 
dangerous by sea, to purchase a fast-sailing pleasure-boat to carry 
him to Italy, — a boat, moreover, for which he would have no fiirther 
use when he got there ? I, for one, cannot believe it. * 

The result, then, of our examination of the first part of the ques- 
tion is this : The language of the fourth poem requires us to believe 
that the master of the phaselus (the 'eras' of vs. 19) embarked in 
it at Amastris ; the poet's account of his own plans in XLVI. and all 
the probabilities of the case forbid us to believe that he went to 
Amastris to embark. From this dilemma there is no escape but in 
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abandoning the hypothesis that the poet was the master of the yacht. 
Before leaving this part of the subject, I may observe that the ex- 
pressions of eager anticipation in XLVI. are anything but suggestive 
of a slow voyage in a sailing-boat : — 

ad Claras Asiae uolemus urbes. 
lam mens praetrepidans auet uagari, 
iam laeti studio pedes uigescunt. 

If the language of the last verse is significant at all, it suggests a 
journey by land rather than by water. I need not refer to the numer- 
ous familiar phrases formed with pes or pedes to express locomotion 
on land, but it is worth while to recall two places in Horace where 
pedes is used for a land-journey in direct contrast with a sea-voyage : — 

I pedes quo te rapiunt et aurae. C III. ii. 49. 

Ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 

Notus vocabit aut protervus Africus. Epod, 16. 21. 

Let us now turn to the end of the voyage and the scene of the 
poem. The traditional view is thus stated by Muuro and repeated 
by Ellis : " Catullus represents himself as pointing out and praising 
to some guests, who were with him at his villa in Sirmio, the pha- 
selus, now laid up beside the Benacus or Lago di Garda, which had 
carried him from Bithynia to Italy." Westphal, as we have seen, 
dissented from this view, and cut the voyage short at some Adriatic 
port, where the poet commends the yacht to the friends who enter- 
tained him there. His reason for this is that a vessel that made the 
voyage from Asia to Italy would be too large to sail up the Po and 
the Mincio to Lake Garda. This notion, however, was not begotten 
of a practical knowledge of the sea, and Munro had no difficulty in 
showing that the boat need not have been too large. There can be 
no doubt that the owner of the yacht could bring it to the lake, if he 
wished to do so, though the navigation of the rivers was not improb- 
ably such tliat he would have to transport it at certain points. Munro 
thought that Catullus did not stay on the yacht in its slow journey up 
the rivers, but hastened by some quicker and more convenient route 
to Sirmio, — a view which he sought to sustain by a comparison with 
Ovid*s Tristia^ I. 10. We need not enter into an examination of his 
arguments here. With or without Catullus on board, according to the 
common view, the yacht was taken to Sirmio ; and there certainly 
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Catullus himself went, as we know from XXXI., immediately on his 
return. 

What object could Catullus have in taking the yacht to Sirmio? 
Nothing but a sentimental one, if we accept the common view ; for 
he straightway proceeds, we are told, to dedicate the craft to Castor 
and Pollux. If we can believe that our poet, after his fruitless 
sojourn in an impoverished province (X. 6 sqq.), had the means 
to indulge his sentiment or his piety in this expensive fashion ; if we 
resolve to stifle our doubt that a yacht of exceptional excellence, 
after its first cruise, or at least after a cruise which showed it was still 
in prime condition, and in which it had met with no mishap what- 
ever, would be at once laid up and left to decay, — if we make up 
our minds to believe this, we are immediately treated to another 
and a greater surprise. The yacht has suddenly grown old, — 

26 nunc senet quiete, — 

truly a marvellous transformation from the fleet racer that only the 
other day sailed proudly over the Adriatic. 

Westphal's theory does not help us here, but rather leaves us in a 
worse plight ; for according to him this miraculous old age overtakes 
the yacht during the few days of the poet's sojourn in the Adriatic 
port where he parts company with it. Westphal, we must suppose, 
did not observe this difficulty. It was seen by Bruner, who sug- 
gested an ingenious solution which has been adopted by some recent 
editors. To most readers the speaker in the poem is the poet him- 
self, who describes to his friends a real voyage, made by a real yacht, 
which lies before them ; to Bruner the poem is a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, designed to be set up on a tablet in a shrine of the Dioscuri on 
the shore of Lake Benacus. The idea that the poem was an inscrip- 
tion is not a new one. It was propounded two hundred years ago 
by Vossius, who thought the poet consecrated some portion of the 
yacht (" acrostolium aut aplustria ") as an emblem of the whole. This 
seems hardly sufficient to meet the requirements of the poet's words, 
— 'phasellus ille quem uidetis,* — and Bruner suggested that the aW- 
Oriim must have been a picture of the yacht. Working on this hy- 
pothesis, Riese proceeds to deal with our difficulties as follows : The 
poem is an idealized description (poetisch verklarte Beschreibung) ^ 

^ Einleitung, p. xv. 
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uf Catulluii' homeward voyage. *' It combines reality — e,g, the de- 
gcrlpliou of the route — with fancy. The ship actually used for the 
long voyage cannot possibly . . . have come up to Lake Garda; 
Catullus, moreover, is represented as having embarked at Amastris, 
, . . and the ship is represented as having been bid up after its first 
voyage. This is all fancy, — though Catullus may, of course, have 
purchased a ship for his use on the journey." 

This theory withdraws the personality of the poet entirely from 
the poem ; and the * hospites ' are no longer the friends of Catullus, 
UU only the vague ' strangers * commonly addressed in epitaphs. I 
find it a little difficult in reading the poem to bring myself to this 
view of it. The lively personification of the yacht itself I can under- 
stand if I think of it in actual presence before the poet and his firiends, 
but hardly in a mural inscription under a painted boaL '^ \\lth this 
dedicatory poem," Riese further says, " he thanks the gods for his 
happy return." ^ But 1 fim.! in the poem no expression or intimatioQ 
of gratitude to the gods* On the contrary* it is so wholhr occupied 
with the merits of the ship that gratitude to heaven is quite excluded ; 
in &ct» it is part of the ship^s boast that na vows were made anywhere 
on the voyage (vs. 22). Yet we are toki by at least one editor that 
these verses were written for a vaitve tablet ? Finally I know of no 
instance of a thank-oflertng deduniing iisef^ to the gods^ and this 
seems all the more inappropriate if it is nothing but a picture. 

But if we could accept the inscrtpdoa hypodiesis^ Ik>w nutch would 
it help us>? Riese. as we have seen* disposes of our difficulties by 
treatiiig the parts of the poem which give r^ to drem as £tncy. I 
&%d it hard to follow him here. Catullus had had an actual voyage, 
had returned home in safety, had something to be thankful for, and 
Wiis thankfiiU as XXXI. shows^ In this finme of mind he proceeds 
to compose a permanent memorial of his gcatitnde to the protecting 
deities, in which he mixes fictioa with &ct m. the must unblushing 
manner^ and with no apparent object What object* for example* 
could he have in saying be hat sailed in the yacht from Amastris^ 
if he did vnot sail fi^nx Amastns? What object in saying the yacht 
"^ came kom the &rthest sea all the way to this limpid take/' if it did 
not come near the take? Does the (tecnptxon of the phaselus fit 
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the actual ship in which the poet sailed, or is that, too, mere fiction ? 
If fiction, I ask again, to what purpose? Why exaggerate the praise 
of the ship in a way to belittle the benefit of the gods ? If fact, then 
we come back to our old difficulty : this admirable ship is suddenly 
grown old, and laid away to rot at the end of its first voyage. And 
whether fact or fiction really makes little difference : such a ship is 
r€presenied as so laid up and grown old. It does not help the matter 
to say the representation is pure fancy : the poet cannot ask us to 
fancy what is palpably absurd and incredible. We can no more 
believe that Catullus represented the yacht as growing old and use- 
less in a few weeks than we can believe that it did so in fact. 

Nor does Catullus so represent it. His language throughout is 
that of one describing past achievements. From the opening 
words — 

Phasellus ille quern uidetis, hospites, 
ait fuisse nauium celerrimus — 

to the end, the perfect tense is prominent ; not only the voyage but 
the excellence of the craft is placed emphatically in the past ; and 
in conclusion he sums it all up with 

Sed haec prius fuere ; nunc recondita 
senet quiete. 

What could be more manifest than that the history of the yacht 
belonged to a period now closed, and separated by an interval 
from the present? 

By how long an interval ? Common sense answers, by an interval 
long enough for the yacht to become worn out and no longer fit for 
active service. The two years that are usually thought to have 
elapsed between the return of Catullus and his death are not long 
enough ; and if this was the yacht's first voyage, which is a natural 
inference from the description, the period of ten years which we 
should gain by accepting Ellis' dates, is not long enough. 

There are two conceivable motives to which the composition of 
this eulogy of a yacht may be ascribed : one, that it was the poet's 
own, that he had made in it th^ one great voyage of his life, and that 
he therefore felt a personal interest in it and an attachment for it .• 
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the other, that the yacht was in some way remarkable in itself or 
distinguished by some achievement. The former is the traditional 
hypothesis which has thus far been discussed, which is admitted by 
all who have examined the question carefully to be involved in seri- 
ous difficulties, and which I hold to be untenable because, unsup- 
ported as it is by any proof, the corollaries which we must accept 
with it are not only improbable, but contradictory and absurd. The 
other hypothesis I have not seen anywhere suggested, but it deserves 
consideration. 

Let us look at the two hypotheses in the light of the poet's own 
words. 

The most obvious fact that presents itself to the reader is that the 
poet does not speak as of his own knowledge ; he simply acts as 
spokesman for the yacht, and his language is that of an interpreter. 
He tells the story as if the yacht had told it to him or were telling it 
to him then in its own language. This is impressed upon us at the 
outset : — 

Phascllus ille quem uidetis, hospites, 
ait fiiisse nauium celerrimus, — 

and it is made prominent throughout : — 

6 et hoc negat minacis Adriatici 

negare litus — 
14 tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
ait phasellus; ultima ex origine 
tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine. 

It is only when he comes to the present time and scene that he 
speaks as of his own knowledge : — 

25 Sed haec prius fuere; nunc recondita 
senet quiete seque dedicat, etc. 

The reader will observe further that the yacht tells its story as if 
the poet who speaks for it were no more cognizant of the facts than 
the friends to whom he repeats them; its appeal for confirmation 
of its statements to the distant places which had witnessed its exploits 
conveys the impression that there was no present witness to whom it 
could appeaL I have ahready alluded to the partial way in which 
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Munro has made use of this feature of the poem in support of the 
view that Catullus did not embark at Amastris. That Catullus, he 
says, " did not personally know the first part of the yacht's voyage 
might appear from his appeal to Amastris and Cytorus : all this, the 
growth of the wood, the first launching of the ship, you, Amastris and 
Cytorus, know, it says, and know full well, even if I do not." This 
is true ; but it does not apply, as Munro applied it, to the first part 
of the voyage only. The yacht appeals equally for confirmation 
of its claims to the '' coast of the menacing Adriatic, the Cyclades 
and fsunous Rhodes, the rough Thracian Propontis, and the savage 
Pontic gulf," — in short, to all the seas and islands which it names 
at all. 

I do not maintain that this fact is necessarily inconsistent with the 
supposition that Catullus is describing his own voyage. He may 
have chosen to cast his poem in this form, to speak as if he had 
no personal knowledge of the facts he reports. Scholars will differ 
as to the probability of such a supposition. But that he does so 
speak all must concede ; and in the absence of any direct evidence,, 
this fact must have its weight. 

Again, Catullus may have chosen to disguise all personal interest 
in the yacht which had brought him safely home " over so many wild 
seas"; certainly he betrays none. I have aheady referred to the 
excursion which Munro made into Ovid's Trisiia in search of light 
on our poem. The tenth poem of the Tristia has for its subject the Jl^ 
ship in which Ovid sailed from Cenchreae on the Isthmus to the 
Hellespont and thence back to Samothrace, where the poem was 
written. From Samothrace the ship was to sail to Tomi, while Ovid 
crossed over to Thrace and proceeded by land. In his poem there 
are certainly reminiscences of Catullus, as in the couplet 

Siue opus est uelis, minimam bene currit ad auram, 
siue opus est remo, remige carpit iter. 

From these reminiscences Munro sought to draw certain inferences 
in regard to the facts of Catullus' voyage, which are, as it seems to 
me, quite unwarranted ; but with these we are not now concerned. 
What I am surprised Munro did not notice, is the contrast between 
the two poems in the matter of the personal interest of the poets in 
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the ships they celebrate. Ovid does not for a moment leave us in 
doubt on this point. He begins : — 

Est mihi, sitque precor flauae tutela Mineruae, 
nauis, et a picta casside nomen habet. 

He then goes on to praise his ship in verses of which I have quoted 
two above ; he tells of his first acquaintance with her and of their 
subsequent companionship ; she has remained to that day the trusty 
guide and comrade of the anxious exile — 

fida manet trepidae duxque comesque fugae; 

his prayers go forth with her when she leaves him at Samothrace : — 

Nunc quoque tuta precor, uasti secet ostia Ponti, 
quasque petit Getici litoris intret aquas ; 

and he offers vows for the safe completion of her voyage, to the 
detailed description of which the rest of the poem is devoted. 

All this is in marked contrast with the phaselus poem. Read it 
through from beginning to end, we find no intimation that the poet 
ever set foot on the yacht, no hint that he had any personal interest 
in it which he could not ask the friends whom he addressed to share. 
And this is Catullus, the most direct, the most unreserved, the most 
transparent of Roman poets. Can any poem of his be named in 
which, recording a personal experience, he disguises all personal 
knowledge of it, or having a personal interest in the subject of his 
verse, he fails to disclose it? 

Why should we not take the poem for just what it is? It records 
no personal history. It is wholly given up to the praises of the 
yacht, — of its distinguished origin, its matchless speed, its brilliant 
sailing qualities, its fortunate voyage. If it be asked why it should 
be singled out for such eulogy, the answer ought not to be difficult. 

The actual data of the poem are simple and clear. On an Italian 
lake is a yacht of remarkable excellence which had been brought by 
its owner from Amastris, on the Euxine, where it was built. What 
the lake was we do not certainly know, but Lake Garda is the only 
one with which we know our poet had anything to do. Who the 
owner was we know still less. It may have been Catullus' father, 
who was a man of means, and may have had connections with the 
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East, a supposition to which the fact that the poet's brother died 
there lends some support. It may, however, have been some one 
else who had a villa on the lake. His name may have been Serenus. 
In any case it was somebody who could afford to purchase a pleasure 
yacht in Bithynia for use on the lake at home. Arrived there, this 
boat with a foreign name must have become conspicuous at once, — 
by its graceful lines, by its great speed, and above all by its solitary 
distinction of having sailed on the open sea all the way from the 
Euxine to Italy. Among the homely craft of the lake this genuine 

Pontica pinus, 
siluae filia nobilis, 

would hold a unique place and be the boast of the neighborhood for 
many a day. 

"Sed haec prius fuere " : all this was before our poet's time. When 
he points out the yacht to his friends, its prowess and its achievements 
are only a memory. Its days of service are over. It lies on the 
shore, a reminder, to all who know its history, of the goodness of the 
twin deities who long ago, without so much as demanding a vow for 
their service, had brought it safely through its dangerous journey. 



ON THE HOMERIC CAESURA AND THE CLOSE OF 

THE VERSE AS RELATED TO THE EXPRESSION OF 

THOUGHT. 

By Thomas D. Seymour. 

THE fundamental difference of form between Greek poetry and 
Latin poetry rests upon the important but often forgotten fact 
that the one was made for the ear and the other for the eye. The 
former was made to be sung or recited and heard^ while the latter 
was made *to be read. In the first centuries of its existence, the 
Iliad was read by few persons and heard by multitudes, while on the 
other hand only a comparatively small number ever heard the Aeneid 
recited from memory. The odes of Pindar and Sappho were sung ; 
while the odes of Horace were published and sold by booksellers, — 
though Roman poetasters were fond of repeating their own com- 
positions. On this fact rests the importance of the proper, lively 
scansion of Homer and Pindar. The mere division of the verse 
into feet profits little. A school-boy may so divide into feet the 
whole Iliad with no advantage, if he goes no further. Even to recite 
the poems in a mechanical way, does little good, except as it aids 
the learner in acquiring familiarity with meanings, forms, and con- 
structions. Our ideal must be to listen to a Greek poem just as the 
old Greeks themselves listened to it. The pause of the reciter threw 
emphasis upon the word before the caesura, or at least made a distinct 
break, which is only imperfectly indicated in print by italics and 
dashes. The Roman poet, composing simply for the eye, could 
neglect the pauses, which were simply for the ear, and from which 
he could get no emphasis or expression. Much indeed of the beauty 
of Tennyson's poems and much of the charm of the odes of Horace 
would be lost if we were ignorant of the poet's rhythms and metres. 
But if familiarity with English and Latin rhythms is important for an 
appreciation of the poetry, much more should we expect to find in 
the rhythms of early Greek poems an aid to the discovery of the 
poet's intention. 

91 
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Pindar's odes instead of being less intelligible (like our own poetry) 
when sung, seem to have been much easier of comprehension than 
when received simply by the eye. The careful student sees many 
marks of connexion and emphasis clearly indicated by the verse. 
Words which would seem widely separated if the poem were written 
as prose, are seen to be closely united by the rhythm.* It is often 
easier for syntactical construction to leap over two or three whole 
verses than part of a verse. The rhythm is constantly so used as to 
bring the poet's thought into stronger relief. The ancient poet was 
less tempted even than his modem brother to select the rhythm and 
metre of his verse at random. 

In the early orators, too, passages are found which must have been 
far less ambiguous to the hearer than they are to hioi who reads 
them for the first time.* 

Blass, who has done more than all others to recall and revive 
the rhythmical principles of the ancient rhetoricians and critics, 
and has added acute observations of his own, calls attention to the 
fact that obscurity would be a real fault in Demosthenes, if the 
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rhythm of the clause did not bring together what seems to be widely 
separated.^ 

But in reading Pindar and the choral odes of tragedy, we are at a 
great disadvantage, since two elements of the song — the music and 
the dance — have been lost. Doubtless the dance had its poetical 
eflfect, as well as its share in the pageantry. But while in the choral 
odes we lose the effect of the chorus, in the Homeric poems we have 
lost no voices of a chorus nor marked and important melody, while 
the words have preserved for us the distinct rhythm. In the early epic 
times, indeed, the poems were sung or chanted to a musical accom- 
paniment, but by a single voice, to a thin-toned cithara, with no 
marked melody. We can ' render ' the Homeric poems full as well 
as the orations of Demosthenes. In epic poetry, the ' written accent ' 
(as we call it) was disregarded by the poet in the composition of his 
verse, and thus we may reasonably think it of slight moment in the 
recitation of the poems. But the force of this ' written accent * and 
its effect in the orator's day cannot be even remotely reproduced by 
the ordinary scholar. That Demosthenes watched and marked the 
rhythm of quantity, no one can doubt. That he marked the word- 
accent is just as certain. Who of to-day can give this combination, 
with the two elements in due proportion? 

The scientific study of the Homeric verse does not date from 
before the present century. While Bentley treated scientifically the 
metres of Terence and explained many anomalies in Homer's verse by 
his restoration of the dropped vau^ and Porson made subtle observa- 
tions on the laws of the iambic trimeter, Gottfried Hermann (in his 
edition of the Orphica, 1805) was the first to show the development 
of the dactylic hexameter, and the characteristics of different poets 
and periods. Enough remained to be done. Many simple observa- 
tions were not yet made, and much good truth did not get into the 



1 Blass brings forward as illustrations Dem. v. 18 did r^p vp6s Aeucedtufwvlovt 
rifup iriKtipvKelap ^x^P^ cx^ovo-t, where for the reader the construction is 
obscured by the separation of ij/up from ax'^^ovaif but where for the hearer, the 
rhythm (with a slight pause after ii/up) brought the pronoun into its proper rela- 
tion with the participle; and Dem. xxiiL 69 r$ 3* iwidetp diddpra blKfjp tfycrip, 
TIP irai 6 pbiMiy rhp d\bpray v4pa if o^ip ro&rov, where, according to the view 
of Blass, a division into three clauses (ending with dlxtip, p6ftof, roirov, respec- 
tively) formed the necessary connexion. 
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ordinary text-books for long years. Few school-boys or college stu- 
dents a quarter of a century ago were taught the two great tangible 
differences between Vergil's verse and that of the Homeric poems, — 
the predominance of the feminine caesura and of dactyls in Homer, 
and of the masculine caesura and of spondees in Vergil. The larger 
number of spondees in Vergil, and the heavier swing of the Roman 
verse, seems obvious, but the ordinary school-boy believes that Ver- 
gil's verse is like that of Homer in every particular. As late as 1885, 
the treatise on Greek metres by Gleditsch, in Iwan Mtiller's admira- 
ble Handbuch der Altertutnswissenschaft^ stated. 'die Caesur nach 
der Thesis des dritten Fusses, to/a^ ircv^/uficpi/s, ist die beliebteste 
und haufigste Teilung des Hexameters. . . . Die Penthemimeres ist 
zu alien Zeiten besonders bevorzugt worden, ausser bei Nonnos und 
seinen Nachfolgem.' In the second edition of 1889, in the para- 
graph which treats of the feminine caesura, the statement is inserted, 
' bei Homer ist diese Caesur so gebrauchlich dass sie die Penthemi- 
meres noch tiberwiegt,' but the following paragraph retains the 
sentence, ' die Caesm* nach der Thesis ' etc. Thus even the most 
elementary facts with regard to the heroic hexameter have long 
escaped observation or general recognition. The subtler difference 
of arrangement of spondees and dactyls seems to have been almost 
entirely neglected by scholars. Just as the historic interpretation 
of the Homeric poems was hindered by the assumption therein of 
Attic meanings and constructions, so the appreciation of the subtler 
characteristics of the Homeric verse has been delayed by the belief 
that this verse did not differ from that of Vergil. The Roman poet 
doubtless strove in the main to follow in the metrical footsteps of his 
pattern, but he had stubborn material to deal with ; the Latin words 
did not settle themselves readily in the Greek measure, and their 
order could not be so simple; the caesura became a mechanical, 
stencil-plate pause, without special poetic effect, — a pause in the 
sound merely, not in the sense, — like the caesura in the Sapphic 
verse of Horace as compared with those in the stanzas of the Les- 
bian herself. 

Some scholars have been inclined to think of the caesura in Greek 
verse as musical rather than rhetorical or poetical, — without appre- 
ciable effect upon the expression of the thought, — while the gram- 
matical construction of one verse has been supposed to be connected 
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with that of the preceding or following as freely as in Vergil or Mil- 
ton. The caesura of which this paper treats, however, is a veritable 
pause in thought, — in some cases a musical rcst^ and in others a 
musical hold — a pause affecting the sense directly; and a distinct 
pause in the sense at the close of the verse is also here claimed to 
be Homeric. The relation of these two pauses to the expression of 
thought in Homer has been too much neglected ; scholars have not 
recognized with sufficient distinctness the aid to interpretation which 
lies in them. 

The Pause at the Close of the Verse in Homer. 

In general, all must feel that ' the thought of each Homeric verse 
is somewhat more independent than is the case with later poetry,* 
and that ' other things being equal, a word should be construed with 
words in the same rather than in another verse.' ^ *The metrical 
unit coincides with the grammatical and rhetorical unit.' Take for 
example, 

A I /x^viv ociSc, 0ca, Ili/Xi^iaSco) 'A^tX^ 

ovXofihnrfVf 17 /Avpi* 'A;(aiOi9 SXy€* iOrjKey, 
troKKds ^ i<t»0ifJLOHs ifrvxa^ *Ai3i irpolmptv 
i^poKDv, avTovi Si iXwpui rfv\€ Kxvtirinv 
5 oUavouri re SoTra, A109 S* ^reXciVro pavXrjy 
€$ ov Svf ra TTpStTa SuLan^rjv ipifravT€ 
'ArpciSi^s T€ dvai dvSpiav koX Sibs 'A^tAAcv;. 
rh T 4p <''^ctf€ Otuiv ifiiSi (w€rfK€ yu&xyr^ax ; 

Here the thought of the first verse is complete in itself; the sentence 
might have ended with the verse. But the thought of the /x^c sug- 
gests its results, and oliKoyJvrjv is added as an appositive to lufviv and 
an introduction to the rest of the verse, — it is not forced by con- 
siderations of ' metrical convenience ' from a place in the first verse. 
The ' wrath ' was ' mortal ' inasmuch as it caused the Achaeans many 
woes. Doubtless Milton had this passage and adjective in mind when 

he wrote 

' whose mortal taste 

Brought Death into the world and all our woe,* 



1 Seymour's Homeric Language and Verse, % l g- See Lehis de Aristarchi 
Siudiis Homericisf 446 fiL 
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but his adjective is unemphatic because of its position, while Homer's 
adjective is made prominent not simply by its place at the beginning 
of the line, and its wide separation from the noun with which it agrees, 
but still more so by its relation to the following clause. Homer's 
sentence clearly might end too with the second verse, of which the 
thought is repeated in more definite form by the following verses ; 
or it might end at the close of the third verse, i^pctfcui' 4 is used with- 
out special emphasis ; of course it does not mean ' heroes ' as con- 
trasted with ordinary men; it signifies simply 'warriors' or * brave 
warriors,' and is used to form a sort of contrast with the following 
avrovc. Thus, also, it is clear that the sentence might close with any 
of verses 4, 5, and 6. The seventh verse may fairly be taken as in 
apposition with the subject of haxrnjfTniv^ rather than the subject itself ; 
but this point shall not be pressed at present. 

In the following passage, also, each succeeding verse is clearly 
added as a sort of afterthought. 

([ 1 80 '^ crot 8^ 0€(M roaa Sotcv, wra, ^pttri (r^<n fjievoivf^, 
avBpa T€ KOI oZkov, koI ofuxftpoavirrfv. onacrtiav 
lo^X-^v ov fikv yap rov y€ KpuxrtTOv kgu o^cioi^, 
17 off 6fio<l>pov€ovT€ vaqpAfTiv oIkov ([^(tirov 
dvtfp fjS^ yvm^ ' iroXX oXyca Bwrp^vuiTtriv, 
\dpfioLTa 8 €ufji€V€rrja'L, /loAtcrra 8c t iKXvov avroc." 

As another illustration of the principle under discussion, consider 

Z 254 '* T€KVOV, TITTTC \lvi}V VoXcflOV OpOXJVV ClXl/XoV^? ; 

^ fidXaL 8^ Tupovat Bvctawfjuoi vlcf 'A;(aca>i' 
fjuipvdfi€V(K ir€pl d[oTv, <rk 8* ivBoBe Ovpio^ dvrJK€v 
iXOovT i$ OKprf^ iroXio? Au x<<P<^^ dvoicrx^^y- 
dXXd /AcV*, 6<f>pa K€ rot fuKirfSia oTvov cvciko), 
ck (nrtC<TTffi Ail irarpi koI cUAocf dOavdroiaiv 
260 TrpOnoVf iirara Sk Kavros <Sin7<rcai, al k€ iriyaOa* 
dvBpl 8c KCKfirfiri fifvoi /Acya oTvos ac^ci, 
<i»s rvn; K€KfjLfjKa^ dfivvfov aotaiv Irrynv-^* 

In this passage a full stop could be placed at the close of any verse 
without troubling the sense or grammatical construction up to that 
point. The only opportunity for difference of opinion is in verse 
256; is ii^a8c to be construed directly with av^iccv, or with Morra 
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of the following verse ? After an examination of many such passages, 
I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that the former con- 
struction is to be preferred. * Thy soul urged thee hither, — to come 
and pray to Zeus.' In 260, TrpliyTov is added to the thought of 259 
simply as an afterthought (like i^pctfcov A 4; see p. 96), in order to 
form a contrast with what follows. Verse 262 is added clearly only 
as an explanation of 261, as is indicated by $i€KfirfiTi and K€KfiijKa^, 
which are in exactly the same position in the verse. Compare also 

X 38 "^Eicrop, /xi; /ux fUfivi, <f>i\ov rixoi, dvipa ravrov 
dloi dlvevff aXXotv, cva firj Taxo- voTfiov iviinry^ 

40 Ili/Xctcui'i Sa/i<c9, iirtl ^ ttoXv <^ipTtp^ iariv, 
axcrXio$* oTtfc tfcourt ^i\o$ rocrcrovSc yo^otro, 
oafTov ifiXK' ra\a k€v c kwc9 kqI yvircf ^Sotcv 
KeifjL€vov * 9 K€ fjuoi olvov dvo irpojr&tav &xoi l\0oc ' 
OS fi viMV iroXAcuv re koX iaOXtov c(lviv iOrjKtv, 

45 KT€ivu)v /ecu vtpvdi iwl vrfiTUiv ri;\cSa7ra<i>v." 

Here, again, the punctuation cannot be taken as the test of a 
pause. Only at the close of verse 41, could the reader doubt the 
possibility of a full stop. I would not press this, for I am far from 
asserting that the sense is always complete at the end of a line in 
Homer, but I would call attention to the fact that the idea of wt<tqv 
ifjLoi is in a measure already contained in ax^rXio^, This adjective 
(TxcrXios cannot be referred (with Monro) to Hector. Its position 
can be explained only by its reference to Achilles and its connexion 
with what follows. ' Horrible man that he is ! Would that the gods 
so hated him ! ' (tfcoun is emphatic before the caesura.) This 
interpretation is applicable to the parallel passage in Hecabq's address 
to Hector, 

X 85 *' fifjS^ wpofjLOi laraao rovry ' 

07(crXios • cT ir€p yap ere KaTaKTayfj, ov a Ir iyia ye 
fcAaixrofuu iv Acxceo'O't, <f>ikov OdXoi, ov rviov avn/, 
qIS SXoxp^ iroXvSfltfpos * Sv€vO€ Sc ere /Acya vCkv 
*ApyeiW irapa vrjvai kvv€^ razees icarcSovrcu." 

Here the thought is : * Stand not forth on the field of battle to meet 
Achilles. Horrible man that he is ! If he slay thee, he will throw 
thy body to the dogs.' Achilles deserves the epithet crxcrAios, in 
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Hecabe's eyes, because he is pitiless and will not accept a ransom 
for Hector's body. The ordinary reader would fail to appreciate the 
situation from a literal translation of the passage without regard to 
the arrangement of the words. 

APPOSmVES ADDED AS BONDS OF CONNEXION. 

In general when an adjective (or its equivalent, a limiting genitive) 
or substantive at the beginning of a verse agrees with (or limits) a 
word in the preceding line, it is added as a kind of appositive in 
order to introduce the following clause, either directly, as in 

K 34^ dfi<l>iiro\,oi 8^ olpa rcoif fuv ivl ficydpouri Trivwro 
Ti^aopct, q1 oi Sciifux Kara Spi^ariLpai Icurtv, 

or by way of contrast, as in 

K 354 i} 8* Mfyrf TrpoirdpoiOt Opovtav ^rtrcuve r/Mxirc(a$ 
dfryvp^, cirt 8c <Tif>i rlBti ')(pv(Ttui icaKCCa. 

Some apparent exceptions to this remark are only superficial. A 
noted case is 

MS' (iinrot) itaXa 8i Xfi€ik€ri^QV iv cUp^ 

but even here iw" Sxptf is to be construed directly as an adverbial 
phrase with xp^ficri^bv, and x^'^ ^ dative of place with ^f^coraorcf . 
The following passage well exemplifies the Homeric characteristic 
in question, and at the same time is itself elucidated by a full appli- 
cation of the principle : 

a 4^ " dXXa fJUM, &fi<ti* ^OSwnji Sat^povt SaieraJL ^op, 

Svo^p^ Of Srf SftfOa ^CKiav avo TrffynTa vaa^tL 
50 vri<Ti^ iv dfi<f>ipvrgf Mi r* ^/A^oXof cart ^oAocrcn;?, 
W^erot ScvS^iova, 0ca 8* iv 8<i>fuira ycucc, 
"ArXovTot OvyAnip oXod^povos, of re ^oXoo'o^ 
vditrri^ pivOea. oS8ev, t\u 8c re /ctovas avros 
|uucp&t, <u yau£v re icot ovpavov Afifjil^ ixowriv.** 

iwrfjLopio 49 is added in apposition with *OBvfnji, in order to intro- 
duce the rest of the verse, just as ovXofianrjy A 2 is an appositive to 
fi^viv A I and is explained by the following y fivpi* 'AxouKf oXye' 
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i6r)K€v. Similarly fmKpd^ 54 introduces the rest of the verse; the 
columns which perform such service deserve this epithet. "ArXavroi 
Svydrrjp $2 is in apposition with Otd, and v^ao? Scv^i/co-oa 51 is a 
repetition of mjo-w just above. To place a period at the close of 50, 
with Nauck and Hentze, is unreasonable in view not only of the 
Homeric method of forming a connexion between consecutive verses, 
but also of the frequent examples of attraction to the construction of 
a nearer relative clause, as in 

a 22 dAA* 6 fikv AWCtnra^ iKxtKiaOt rrfXoff iovra^^ 
AWtoira^ roc &;(0a ScSotarcu, lo^aroc (iySpcov, 

where liTyaTOL is attracted to the case of the relative roc, and 

a 69 Kv/cXctfTTo^ K€xp\iarax^ ov o^AiX/aov dXaoiO'cv, 

where Tlokv<f>Tffiov is attracted from the genitive to the case of the 
preceding relative, of. 

To note here a characteristic which will receive fuller illustration 
in the latter part of this paper, I may observe that 6Xo6if>povoi 52 is 
added after the verse-pause, in apposition with '^ArXavrog and intro- 
ducing the following relative clause, exactly as iwrfiop*^ 49 and fmKpdi 
54 are used ; the phrase 09 re SaXdfrirri^ ktX,. marks Atlas as a sea 
divinity (</. 8 385 Upwrcvs, 05 re icrX., Uoo-ccSaoivos viroS/Acof), and the 
sea was proverbially many-faced, deceitful, and destructive. 

Compare also the following passages : 

E 125 cv yap rot frnfiurtn /acfos irarpiiMov i^ica 

orpo|M>v, ^ov ix€<rK€ oojcscnraAos Unrora TvScv?. 
E 63 (1^9) d|»x<Kdicov«, ol wafTi kokov Tpcoeo'O'i ycyorro. 
E 5^ iaOkov 6r)pjfnipa' SiSa(€ yap *Apre/u9 avr^ 

pdXXciv aypuL iravra, rd rt rpiffM. ovptatv vXjf. 
E 312 ci fjLtj op' oiif vovftrt A109 Ovydrrjp 'A^poScn;, 

|i^Ti|p, 17 fuv vjT 'AyxiViy rtice fiovKoXiovrt. 
E 339 pee S* Sififiporov al/ia 0eotb, 

tx^p, otos 7r€p re pUi paKdptfTfn Oeouriv. 
E 361 \iTjv axBoiAOJL l\xo99 o fie pporoq wnurtv hrqp 

Tv8itSi|s, 09 ^fvv ye icfu £v Au irarpt yudxovro. 
E 377 ^y«t> ^iXov vtov vmiiifKpov woKifioio 

AtveCov, o9 ifUM, vdvTiav vokv ^cXrarov i(m¥» 
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by the caesura, is unusual unless the adjective follows as an appositive 
and in close connexion with the next clause. (See p. ii6.) 

Z 392 f^€ irvKa^ i#eave hup-xpfJxvtK fJi^yo- acrrv, 
SicoUlt, T^ Sip* ^ficAAc Suiifjxvai n-cScbvSc. 

Z 497 aliffa ^ hrtiff ucavc Sofiovg ^v voicraovrac 

IBicTopof di^/x>^6voio, Kixi7<7aro ^ IvSo^i iroAAaf 
&|i^iir6Vovt, 7ig<Tiv Si yoov irao^acv ivtapo'cv* 

In 499, d/A<^iTrdAov9 is in apposition with iroXAac , while ^icropog 498 
does not limit Sd/tov? directly but is also in apposition. ' She came 
to the house, the house of Hector, and found within many women, 
maidservants,' etc, 

Z 158 09 p iK &qfJLOV lAoo'crcv, iiril ttoXv ^iprtpo^ ^cv, 
'ApYfUtv Zev9 yap ot vtto a-KTjTrrp^f iSaifia.a'a'ty. 

In 159, commentators have been uncertain whether B^fiov 'ApyctW or 
BcXAc/9o<^vn7v was to be supplied in thought as the object of iSdpaa-' 
o-cv, but the analogy of the other passages requires that the object be 
supplied from the first word of the verse. Otherwise *ApyaW is out 
of position. But if 'Apycicjv is rather an appositive to ^/xov than a 
limiting genitive with it, then 'ApyetW is to be supplied, rather than 
S^/Aov 'ApyciW, as the object of iSafuurtrtv. 

A 558 us 8* or OV09 imp* apovpav Iwv ifin^auro tratSas 
vttM\9f f Srf iroAAa ircpl pwnX d/x^lf ^^Tl' 

Slightly different is 

M 234 ^{ dipa S17 roc ^Trcira Otoi ^p€va^ cSXcoav avroc, 
09 KtKuMi Zi^rof pkv IpLyhoutmo \ja$€{r$ai 
povXI«»v, & re /UM avrof VTreo^ero iccu /carcKvce, 

where Zi/vds should be construed with XaOifrBai, while it is explained 
by the following verse ; — it is not the prosaic * to forget the counsels 
of Zeus.' 

S 20 KCiroi nar/x>fcXo99 vckvo9 8c 8^ dfiff^pjaxovrax 

yv^vo^ * drop rd yc rcv^c' l^^t icopv^(uoXo$ ^Eicrcup. 

S 199 <u KC cr* viro8ciaaKrc9 dirwrxon^nu moki/wto 
TpAct, dyaffTCvcraxn 8* dpi^coi vU^ *AxbuSw 
Tiip^fuvoi' 6XIyri 8c r' dydirvcvotc miAc/Aoco. 
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Tpwcf 200 forms a contrast to vU% 'k-xpxutvy and reipo/Luvoc 201 suggests 
similarly di^dTrvcixrcs. 

2 225 yivioxoL K ^KwXrjyeVf irrei iSov oKdiiarov irvp 
Scivov vn€p KC^oA^f fityaSvfiOV Ili^€i<uroc 
8ai6)uvov ' TO 6c &u€ $€a yKavKtUnn^ *A$ijvrf* 

2 310 (09 "Eicrcjp dyopcv*, ciri 8c Tpa»C9 KtXaSTjaav 

Wjirioi* iK yap CffKiav <^p€va% ciXcro noXAds 'Adi^vrf. 

5 516 oi 8* r<rai^' 5pxc 8* dpa <T<^iy ^Api;? iccu IlaAAdf 'Attyn;, 
&|ji^ XP^'^^^**) XpvcFtia 8c cifuira Ifrdtfv^ 
KaX«& Kol |U7d\M, ow rcvxccriv, uls re ^ciu ircp, 
&|t^lt &pit^Xt»* Aooi 8* xm 6\iCov€^ ^av. 

T 357 cjf 8* ore rap<^t£u vi0a8c9 Aids ^#cirorcovrai 
)|nfxpa(, vird piiTTS aiBpnrjytvm Bopiao, 

Y 316 fLvfi' oiroT &y '^poirf /xoAept^ irvpl Trdaa 8di7rai 

8oiO|ilvT|, 8GuWt 8* dpiTtoi vies *AxoLi2i¥. 

The desire to secure such a connexion as we have been consider- 
ing is the basis of the so-called ' epanalepsis.' £^. 

V 371 T^ ^ iyvi AvTLOi tlpXy Kol ei wpl x^M^a? coticcv, 

ft irvpl X<^P^ loiKC, fiivoi 8* alOwvi aihuipif. 
B 849 rrikoBtv ii *A/i.v8a)vo9» dir* *A$ujv tvpv pcovros. 

'A^iov, ov KoAAtOTOv v8«Dp CTTiKiSvaroi alav. 
B 870 Toiv fiCF dp* 'A/A<^£paxo$ *tat Ndonys •fjytfaaxr&rfVf 

NdoTiTS 'Afi<f>ifmx6i tc, Nomovos dyXod rcfcva. 
Z 153 Iv^ 8^ St<n;^09 ^axcvt o fccp8coTos ycKcr* dK8puiy, 

^Vv^09 A?o\iSi;9* d 8* dpa FAavKOv riKtS' vlov. 
Z 395 *Av8popdxi7) Ovydrrjp /uyaAifropog 'Hctiwvos, 

*HcrtW, 09 ^KOicv VTTO flAoKcj) v\rf€<ra7}. 
^ 85 yeiKxro AouoB&rjt Ovydrrip "AXrao ycpovros, 

"AXrco), 09 AeAcycaai <^iAoirToXefu>uriv dvaacrec. 
^ 641 (K 8* dp' ^crav 8i8vfUK * 6 /icv HfiiriSov '^vtox^vtv, 

ffi'R'cSov lindxcv , d 8* dpa pdorcyi iccXcvcv. 

In X 331 ""EicTop, drop irov Hffnfi /s^HaTpOKXSf i(€vapiCo)v 
<ru>9 l<r<T€<Tff, ifik 8* ov8iv d?rc(co ydcr^v cdvro. 
Wjirul TOtb 8* dvcvtfcv doaariTrjp p.iy S^uCvwv 
vrpxrlv M y\a<fivp^(nv/^iyto fitrowtaSt KtXtifJLfirp^t^^ 

Bekker (1843) placed a comma at the close of 332, and a period 
after n/Tric 333, and has been followed by later editors. But, when 
this is compared with similar passages, vifiric is seen to be construed 
with what follows. 
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X 418 Xia<ru}fi dvtpa Tovrov/^drdxrOaXov ofiptfAOipyov, 

^pat. Kcu Sc Kv r<p yc irartfp roioait. rrrvKToi. 
ni|Xcit, OS fuv hiKT€/^KaX iTp€<l>€ ir^fjuoL ycvcorAu 
TpawC* fjuaXurra S* ifwH ircpt iroKrcov ^ye* iOrjKev. 

A recent edition translates ^XLKirjv cuSco-o-ctoi by ' have shame before 
his equals,* saying that ' if ^XxKirp^ mean my age, then 420 is purely 
tautological.* I believe, however, that the thought may be consid- 
ered complete at the close of each of these verses, and that 419 
means * if haply he may reverence my age and pity it.* Then iJXikiV 
suggested yvpas ktA., ' my o/d age, — the age of his own father.' Then 
variip suggested IIi/Acvs, which is modified in the rest of 421. Tpwrl 
422 is introduced chiefly in order to form a full contrast with ifuU. 

O 290 dAA' €vx€v <rv y iTrccra iccAoiye^ct Kpwiwn 
'I8cU^, OS T€ TpoLrjv Kara Traxrav oparau 

O 453 $vpi^ 8* ?X^ /ixwvoi imfik^ 

ftXdrivot, Tov rpccs fih^ iinpp'q<r€<rKOv 'Axotoc^ 

rpcis 8* dvaotyiiTKOv fuyaXqv KXr/iSa Ovpdiav, 

tAv aXX«»v' *AxiAcvs S* op' iinpp^taKt koX avros. 

O 468 cSs cKpa ^onoToras avifiri irpos fuiKpov "OXvfurw 
' E p|u(tt t • HpiafWi 8* c£ TmrcDir aXro xafia{c. 

'Ep/bicias 469 is not itself the subject of aVc/Si; (which is supplied 
easily from what has preceded), but is in apposition with that sub- 
ject, and is added in order to form a marked contrast to Upiofioi. 

478 x^P^f-y 'AxcAA^ Xdfi€ yowara iccu mxrc x^ipas 
Scivdt dvSpo^vovt, at oL rrokiai ktolvov vlas* 

O 614 vvv Sc vov iv ir€Tpri<riv, iy oSfHmv olairoXouriVt 
Iv Siv^X^ o^ <lxurl Otatav ififuvai cwas 
w|&^d«iv, ai T* dfjifj} 'AxcAitfioy ippwravro^ 

wfjLij>d(ov 616 is doubtless in apposition with Otdtav. 

a 17 ry o2 ^ircicXciKmvro tfcoc ockofSc vie<r&ai 

fCt 10dini|v, ovS* ^v^ vc^vy/xcK>s ^cv dc9Aa)V 
Kol furd oCoTi ^(Xoio^. 

In this passage, c<s 'Itfoici;!' is an appositive to oiKoyU, and km fura 
ol<n ^(Xoiai to ivOa, 

a 150 a^rdp iwu irocnoi koI cSi/rvos ^j ipw Ivro 

l&vi|rTf|pct TOUTLv pkv iiH <l>p€alv aXXa fUfjLrjKtiY, 



rC4. Tiamas D. S^jnumr^ 

Tx ^■■iimi w omscmanaa > Jt jh> pawagr .s x irmiiiBL ader 
^>iv and iHjiie mrr •▼«&. 3ar w M iy n]|wf canmit be oie aunecr of die 
ing vcTTi« jccoiriing no Hamoxc -issup:. Nlizadi <:3iqecazres 
^Mm, and ^mes-Senae :3iai:!S die z amma mcr « 



aipiMjamg Tiar nie * usgscai siojecr Jt oie jpouoss oi 150 3 xc 
takes :ip in m litcxed uimLcuLimn Vf rvimm jmr.' The u.mli 
tD be dnt uunmrrjpm s added as an jppusixTe 32 die sabiecr ji « 
and '^ 31 ciaie oaiiiK3Don widi die iiHowTng cianscL See dae 
pies in wincn die amde is csnresscd jc die bcghmmg at die vesae in 
Older 31 imnxhxce die next daosc f ?. lad. i roHnr /mp is con- 
rraTTfd at camae witti iMarmQ YyfktmK^gK i ^d. 

In diis gMMJg e fame might be twnnted oo see cmiy die t i w iimr ^ 
Greek idiom at mXXam <<•/. oL -rraiunaL a. « iSLW ^««.;. if :t 
not fisr adier ocampics like die cme inuneiiateif fbikiwin^ 
mkAof is fbikiwed br an appostzve. 





Clesriy ^ob 160 rnndTtm o/^la^ but is introdcced as an x iteiibuug ht 
in order to piepai e die way tor die icst oi die verse ; while ^^fim is 
hi apposczon wicfa die SXXam whkh is implied in <UAorp«ar. Both 
thought and grammaticil cansonctian are compiete at die ciose of 
each 01 diese 






Here V9fn «rA. is added to explain the ciose of 197, wiiile ^rffmrn 
forms ttie comiexion with tiie rest of its verse, wiiich explains it. 

a ziQ Tpir 7c ror h Tpoop dbm ^'y i a ii, oAi Tip iIAAn 

y ot^tAtm fMMmtpm 99 rot €# 

aw 



•% 



On the Homeric Caesura, 105 

Only a veritable beginner would construe fioKapoi directly with 
dv€p(y:, and fail to see that the latter is added simply in order to form 
a close connexion with the following clause. 

In a 326 6 8* 'A;(ai<i)v voarov ^aScv 

Xiryp^v» ov cic Tpoci^ ^crctXaro IlaXAaf 'Aft/n;, 

the pause after TpUri^ separates that from the following verb and 
connects it with the relative pronoun. Here, too, the adjective 
\vyp6v has a different effect from what it could have in the preceding 
verse. 'He was singing of the return of the Achaeans, — the sad 
return from Troy which Athena imposed upon them.* With this is 
to be compared 

a 340 ravn/s 8* dwomxk* doiS^f 

Xirypi^f ) rj re fUK oicv m aTi^$€a'<n ^tW ic^p, 

where clearly the adjective Xvyprjs is explained by the following 

clause. 

a 370 ro8e KoXJbv djcovifiey iarlv doc8ov 

Here dKov€fjuev ktX,, is in apposition with roSt, while the whole verse 
371 is added in explanation of doiSov, and the second half-verse of 
371 is explanatory of rocovSc. 

a 441 prj p Tfuv iK OaXayuou^ Ovprjv 8* iir€pwr<r€ KOptayg 
dfryvp^f ^^^ 8c KXtfil^ iraywratv ipavru 

/3 21 rpc&s 8c 61 oAAoc Ijav, koI 6 pJkv pvittrnjpfTiv hpSXuvt 
Eip4vo|Mtf 8vo 8* aJukv ixov warpiaui ipycu 

P 65 oAAovs 8* ai8catf^c n-cpucriOKis di^panrovs, 
ot vipivourdovoa * $iSw 8* viro8ci<7arc pSfvw. 

/3 165 ^yyvs i^v ToCaSfxrat 4^6vqv kolL lajpa ^vrcva 

vdrrco-onv iroAccrty 8c fcou aXXounv kokov jforoi. 

/3 281 r<^ vvv p^yrjan^pioy fuv la Povkqv re viw re 
d^poS^Mv, circi ou rt voi/juokcs ov8c Sucaioi* 

P 405 (S« apa ^Hjnn^atKT i^yi/aaro IIoAAaf *kBt[vri 

Ka|>TaXC|Mit * 6 8* circira ficr' txvia jSouve tfcocd. 

y 75 rov 8* av Ti/Xcfiaxos ireinaifwos diriiDF 17180 

0apo-4(rat * avr^ yap ^l ^pe<ri Aopaos 'Aft/n; | ^icc. 

y 93 icctyov Avypoi' Ske$pov ivunw, cT irov ^onrac 
o^aX|M>tb^ rcoi<r&v ^ cUXov /Avtfoy cUouaac. 



Thomas D. Seymour, 

the o^AiAfuub-i is contrasted with axovo-as at the other end 
^ verse ; compare the other collocation for emphasis, 'Apyooiy 
tn quoted just below from 8 273. 

y 297 ai fuv op' ^Ivff ^Xtfov, amv&g ^ rjXv^av oKtOpav 

&v8pcf, drop vrja% ye mrrl {rmXdScaxnv i(x(av \ tcvfioTa. 

y 437 XP^^^^ t^wx ' o 8* iiruTa fiooi Kiptunv ircpi^cvev 
&cric^(ra«, Tv ^yoAfia 0ea K€)(apoiTO iSovcm. 

y 449 rjXaacv 3iy\i oras * ire\cicvs 8* dircico^c rci^iras 

8 13 ^TTCt 8^ TO Trpctrrov iytCvaro muS IpQrtivqv^ 
'Ep|u6vi|v, 1^ €r8os ^x^ XP^^^ 'A^po8in;s. 

8 63 <i\X* dvSpo)!' yckos ioTC 8corp€^co)v /SouriAi^oiv 
(rici)irroi»x**V) ^^Ci ou /cc kokoc roioixi'8c tckoccv. 

8 131 xpyfrirp^ r ijXoKdrqv raXapov ff vttokvkXiov omucratv 
&pY^ptov, XP^^V ^ ^^^ X^^^ K€KpdavTO. 

8 272 mrcp m- jcorcp, iv* IvriiuBa iravrcs apurroi 
'Apyiimy Tpciicacrt ^ovov #cac K^pa ^poKrcs. 

8 534 Toi' 8* ovK ei8dr* oKtBpov dn/yaye kcu Kariitti^vtv 
SciwCcnrot, ws Tt9 re Karaicrave /Sow ^m ^^rvff* 

8 719 ?rcpt 8c 8fuixu funjjpi{ov 

irduroi) oaai Kara Sutfiar laav, vcou 178c TroAocat^ 

e 105 (^rjai rot c[v8pa Tropcrvoi diivpiorarov aXkwVf 
r&v dv8p6v, oc dorv trepi IIptafUNO fmxpvra, 

€ 346 r^ 8e, ro8e Kpn^fivov inro urlpvoio ravwrma 

d|iPpoTov * ovSi TL rot iraOieiv 8co$ ov8' dTroXcoftu. 

(i 34 V^ yap <''< fivwvToi df}urnJ€s Kara Sl^fwu 

irdvTMv ^ai^K«*v, otfi toi yckos ^ori kcu avr^. 

C 54 ^PX^/Aci^ (vfiPXtfTo fura icXcirovs ptunXSjoi 
If povX^v, cva fuv KoAcov ^oti/ices dyavou 

([ 176 rcuv 8* dAAoiv ov riva 0^80 

dvOpd&irMv, cii n7v8e voXiv koll yauiv txpnxnV' 

C 181 KOi 6fio<f>poavirqv ovaxnuMV 

loOX'^v* ov ficv yap rov ye Kp€ur<Tov mu ap€U3Vt 
^ 06^ 6fjuo<f>pov€ovT€ vorjfjjunv oT/cov Ixf^^ 
dvijp ijSc Y^fv^. 



On tlie Homeric Caesura, 107 

In this passage, iQ&Kyjv is added in order to introduce the rest of 
the verse, and di^p ^Sc yvn; is in apposition with the subject of 

17 64 Tov fuv oKCvpov Uvra ficX ipyvpvrodon *kiroKKjiav 
vv|i^iov, Iv luydptff fuav cirp^ irouSa \ur6vra 
'Ap^Tnv T^v 8* 'AAxiVoos ironJaaT* a/cocnv. 

^100 vvv 8* l^tkOuiiuv KOI dc^Aoiv irUfniSStfiey 

irdvT«*v, ^ X 6 {cZvos iviairg oiai ^nXounv 
oucoSc votrnjiTa^i oa<Tw 7r€piyi.yv6fuff aXXujv 
irv$ T€ vaXaifjuoawg re kgu aXfuuriv 78c iroSecrotv. 

Here too the thought is fairly complete at the close of each verse. 

I 270 Z€V9 8* hrvniL'qTiap iKtrdfov rt itiviav re 
(cCnof, OS iuvounv d/x* ai8otbcoxv din78ei. 

/c 38 £ iroiroc, cus o8e Traai <^eXos kcu rifuos corcv 
dv6p4voit, orectfv re irdXiv /ecu yaiav ucifnu. 

/c 159 6 luv woTOfiovSt tcaniuv Ik woftjov vkifi 

iri4|uvot* 87 ycip fUv cx<v fiei^os i^cAioto. 

K 208 P^ 8* uroc, d/uui rep ye 8vci) kgu eT/cocr* Iraipoc 

icXaCovrff ' icard 8* d/Afic Aiiroi^ yocWras omaOiv. 

K 348 dfu^VoAoc 8* dpa reois ^i^ ^vt /xeydpoccrt ircyoiro 
rlo-oropcf, ai oi 8u)/uui Kara 8pi70TCip(U laatv. 

A 448 Trdis 8c' (H ^ ^m /uui^f 

Hjirtof, OS TTOV vvv ye ficr' dvSpcov iij^et dpctf/up) 
oXPios* ^ ydp rov ye irar^p ^cXos ^trax i\0iov» 

In 449, vi/TTios is brought over from the former verse as an intro- 
duction to the contrast which follows, while in 450 the exclamation 
oA/3ios is explained by the rest of the verse. 

/A 21 (TxfrXiOi, 04 {^(iiovres v7n;A0crc Si^fi *At8ao, 

Sio^aWHv ore r* dAAoc diraf 9vriaKowf SvOpwroi. 

fi 62 TJ fi€v T ovSk mmjfra irap^px^rai ov8J irikuai 
rpf^ptfnt, rot r S^ifipwrirp^ Au varpl ^cpouortv. 

o 223 axe8d0cv 8c cl TjXvOiv dvrfp 

Ti|Xa8«Mr6f, ^cvyofv ii ^Apyeos dv8pa icaraicrds, 
l&dmt* drop yevc^v yc McAdfuro8os cKyovos ^cr. 

^11 l[v$a Sk t6(w inuTO iraAtvrovov rfSk ^opcrpi^ 
CoS^KOt, iroAAoi 8* cveoav <rrovdcvres durroC. 



io8 Thomas D. Seymour, 

^ 25 ^TTCi 8^ Aios viov d<^cro KapT€p66vfIJOV, 
^66* 'HpcucXfJo, fuydXinv iwwrropa ^pycov, 
Of fuv i€ivov iovra Kareicravcv ^ m oTiccp, 
orx^rXiOf, cfvSk $tS>v owiv i/Scoar* ovSk rpairc^av 
'Hiv, ^v (M wapfOrfKtv iTrcira 8c ir4<f>v€ km avrw. 

fi> 83 cos #ccv rrjXetlxivrj^ iK rnvTOffnv dvSpacnv cTi; 

TOif, 01 vvv ytydaxn koI dt furoirurOtv iaovrai. 

Homer's habit of closing the thought with the verse creates a 
strong presumption against the received pimctuation in passages like 

X 249 Tov irpdrepos ir/MxrcciTrc fieyas KopvOaCo\o^ ^'Eicrtap * 

**ov <r Iri, Ili/Xeof vtc, ^/S^cro/iuu, cos ro irapoi w€p 
rpis TTCpi doTv /Acya Ilptd/xov ScW ovSc iror' irXrp^ 
fjuiivoLi irrtpxofuvov ' vvy ovrc fie OvfiK &inJK€v 
arriiAMvajL dKrta <r€ib* IXoifu k€v rj Key aXoirjv.^^ 

Here a colon should stand at the close of 250, as in the edition of 
Heyne (Wolf has a period). The following verse follows in a sort 
of apposition with ro iropos ircp. To place a comma after <^o)3i7o-ofuu 
and connect dk ro vapoi irtp with &ov is to neglect the indications 
of Homeric rhythm. 
Similarly Bekker (1858) was right in punctuating 

X 129 /ScXrcpov a^' cpi3i (wtXawifuv om rdxurra* 
€iSofUv mnrtyripf^ Ktv *0Av/Airt09 cO^o^ ^p^ifh 

instead of with a period after (wtXawifuv. Compare 

y 17 dAX* dye vw t^ ictc Ncoropog cinroSdfUMO - 
ciSoficv 17V riva /jojriv ivi OTfjO t tr ai k€K€v0€v, 

In passages like 

a 197 dXX* in irov {<i>6s jcarcpviccrou cvpci irovr^ 

OYpiOi 04 irov Kccvov IpvKavowr dcicovra, 

commas should be placed at the close of the verse (197, 198), in 
order to mark the relation of the succeeding verse and to make clear 
that dypcoc (for instance) is not construed exactly like x^^cW* 

In other passages also the punctuation may be revised to advan- 
tage in accordance with these principles. For instance, 

X 285 vw a^* ipjov €yxo9 SXtvax 

XoXk^ov* <tf$ S17 pAv a^ iv xp^ ^dv KopjL<nuo' 
KOI K€v iXaij^pOTtpoi ^TToktpxK Tpto€<r(n ytvoiTO 
<ruo KarafftOipJvoto ' /^(rv yap a^un injpa, pAyurrov* 



On the Homeric Caesura, 109 

The usual punctuation is given above. Some editors place a full stop 
instead of a colon, at the close of 286. The Homeric style seems 
to demand a comma after 286 and another after 287. Verse 287 
gives the result of the wish of 286. The first hemistich of 288 simply 
repeats the condition which is implied two lines above, as Lange said. 
The suggestion that 288 was an interpolation appears to have been 
based upon oblivion of Homer's habit of repeating such clauses. 
The comparative indifference which has been shown toward punctu- 
ation since Nicanor's time, is shown in Hecabe's lament 

X 431 riicvw, iyw 80X17* ri w Puoyai oiva ira^oixra, 

which, until Diintzer's edition, had no colon at the caesural pause. 
What the construction really is, appears from Andromache's corre- 
sponding lament 

X 477 *Eicrop, lyctf Sujttvos * Iq apa yuvofuff oUrQ, 

In K 252 aoTpa Sk S^ vpojScjSi/icc, TOpocxo>«ccy 8c irXca»v yuf 
tAv S^ |iOipdaiv,/^rpiran; ST In fUNpa XcXciirroi, 

if 253 is not to be rejected with most authorities, the rhythm of the 
verse strongly favors the construction of 8uo as nominative, in appo- 
sition with irXcW vvf, and of rcov fjuotpoMv as partitive genitive. 

In A 653 e^ 8c (TV olaOa, ytptuk 8corpc^cs, oTos Ijccivos 
8civof M\p' raxpL Ktv icou dyourcov ojrcd^pro, 

Bekker (1858) was right in placing a stop at the close of 653 ; but 
Nauck's colon seems better than Bekker's period or Doederlein's 
comma, to indicate that Scivos ivrip is in apposition with olos. Doe- 
derlein compares 

O 93 oTcrAi ICOU aun;, 

olos Ikuvov Ovfw^f virep^ioXoc icoi dm/vijs) 

and ^ 108 ovx opdq.^ oTos leoi iyut, icoXos re fuyac re, 

where the adjectives are generally recognized as in apposition with 
the relative pronoun. 

Scholars must not allow the traditional punctuation to play the 
despot in their Homeric studies, any more than the traditional 
division into books. Most details of punctuation have no support 
in ancient authorities. 



no Thomas D, Seymour. 

Homeric Rhythm used to form Parenthesis. 

For the interpretation of the Homeric poems, the student must note 
that many verses and half-verses are parenthetical, and that the con- 
struction may be continued without reference to them. Easy cases 

are : 

E 907 ax S avTi.% vpos SStfui Atos fuydXoio v€ovro, 

("Hfwy T* *Apy€iYf Kol ' AXaXKOfuvrji^ *A$^vrjt) 

vavcraxrai PporoKoiyov 'Api/v dvSpoKracnacjv. 

A 22 ^ roi 'ASrp^Yf axtwv rjv ov8c re cTircv, 

(a-Kvlofihrrf Au irarpi, x^^ ^^ f^^ ay/MOS ijpciv*) 
*Hpi; ST ovK l)(a&€ arrjOoq X^^^f dWa 9rpo<n;vSa. 

X 279 rifiPp(n'€St ovS* apa vut ri, ^coic CYruoceA' 'Ax^AAcv, 
Ik Aios "^tiSvji roF ifjuov fiopov* $ roc €^179 yc* 
(<L\Aa ric <!prieir^ jcat ^irt#cXoiro9 lirXco fivOwVt) 
CN^pa a* viroScicrac /uimos cSXic^ re XdOiOfuu, 

At the close of 280 a comma should stand, and not a colon, since 
282 depends on Ic^i/c yc. ' You asserted that my death was certain, 
in order to frighten me.' 

X 412 Xaoi fi€v pa ytpovra fioyiq tyw ixryoXounvra 
{l^tkBuv fUfjuoMTa wvXawv Aap&iviao>v) 
iravrac 8c Xirarcvc KvXxvSofUvoi Kara icoirpov. 

Here ii€\$€iv fUfuJara is a repetition in different form of iayaXwovra, 

X 340 dAXa orv fuv x^mXkov re aXic xpwrov re ScScjo 

(8u)pa, ra roc SaKrovcri irar^p kgu irorvia iJ^r/nip,) 
actf/ia oc otjcao cfioy OOftcvou iraMv. 

X 194 6(r(rcuci 8* opprj<TV.t nvXdtDV AopSavtacnv 

(dmov diifdo^ou, €v8/iifrovf viro irvpyovs,) 
€1 ir<tf9 oi KaOwrtpStv dXaXxotcv jScXccaoty. 

In 194, irvXocDv is to be construed with the 'verb of aiming,' 6p/uii7- 
crcic, and not with the adverb dvrtov. Compare 

H 488 wpprfiij S 'Aica/Mivros * 6 S aux viripjwftv ipmfv, 

A 334 ccrnurav, oTnrore irvpyos 'AypJMiv aXXos ^n-cX^v 
TpiiHiw 6pfn^€i€ KOi apiaav iroXc/xoco. 

O 595 IIi^ci8i79 bjp/[Ai7<rar* 'Ayi/vopo? dvrttfcoca 
O 693 (Sc *Eicro>p idvae vcos icuavoirpcapoco 



On the Homeric Caesura, ill 

X 199 un S^ iv 6kc(p<p ov SwaroL ^vyovra Suoicccv* 

(ovr &p o rov Svraroi viro^cvyeiv ov6^ 6 Suoicciv*) 
COS 6 roF ov SvKiro fuifiilfai jroarlv ovS* os dXvfiou. 

X 157 T^ pa vapa&pafjJTqv,/i^<lKvyaiVf 6 S* O7rur0€ SuLkiov^ 

{irpoaOt fuv ia$Xoi l^cvyc, &a)fC€ Sc ^y /xcy' &fuivuw,) 
KopvaXjifXtaif circi ov^ icpiTCOv ovSc PoiLijv 

The reference of icopiraXi/icDs 159 has troubled commentators, who 
generally construe the adverb with l<^cvyc. Bekker condemns 158, 
perhaps failing to notice how many analogies can be found for such 
parenthetical verses. The second hemistich of 157 — * in flight, and 
the other behind in pursuit ' — suggests 158. 

y 137 Tut Sk KaK€<r<rafi€via dyoprp^ i^ irdvra? 'Axatovc* 
(/xa0, drop av Kara Koafiov, h ^ikujv icaraSiWa, 
01 ^ ^X$oy OLVif PtPafnjOTti vice 'Axaia>v,) 
fivOw fxvOtia&riv, rov civtKa Xaov ayccpav. 

■y 191 irdvTa^ S* 'l8o/iCvcv$ KfujTriv cicnfyay* iraipov^, 

(oS <^vyoy Cfc vokifAOv, irovro9 Sc oc ov riv' dwrflipd), 

y 307 Korh 8* licravt irarpo^OF^ 

{klyurSav SoXofirjTiVt o ot irarcpa icXvrov licra.) 
^ roc 6 rov icreiVa? SaiVv ra^ov 'Apyciotot. 

y 346 Zcvs ro y* dXc^iTO-CM icat dAivaroi $€Oi oAAoc, 
ctfs v/ACiC irop* ifuto Owjv M, v$a icibire 
cos re rev ^ Tropa irdtiirav dv€i/AJOvoi rjSk wtvixfiofv, 
(<p ov re \\aivaL koi liriyvx iroXA* ^vc oTicc^ 
350 ovr* avrip fiaAaico^ €^€ (uvounv iv€v8a,v.) 
avTop ifAoi irdpa fjikv xXaivai koI /Si/yca KoAa. 

y 380 dXXa avcura* i\rj$if StScoft Sc fUM «cXco9 i<r$\6v, 
(avrip Ktu ntuSeaai icoi cuSoci; irapoKocri*) 
crot 8* aS iyw ^cf q> jSovv ^iv tvpvfurunrcv 
dS|&^Ti|v, 17V ov ira> viro (vyov ^yaycv iiFi;p. 

8 20 rctf 8* avr* iv wpoBvpoun iofuav avro> re icat Imntf 
(TrjktfULxk 9 vip<i>9 KoX NcoTopoc dyAoos vto9») 
OT^oxiv. 6 8^ irpofwkioy i8cro xpccW *Etc(0fcv9, 
(drpi;po9 Oepdinav McvcAoov «cv8aAifUMo,) 
^^ 8* i/icv iiyyeXc«0v 8ta StafMora mifim Xowv. 



^ ty. X 200 quoted just above. 
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S 52 xipvtpa S* dfi^Vo\os irpoxo*^ lir€X€v€ ifUpovau 

v(«|rao^cu, irapa Sc ^eor^v ^rawo-o-c rpaTTcfav. 

8 602 av yap irc&oto dvao'O'Cic 

(cip^, ^ ^vi /x^ Xoiros iro\v9, cv Sc icvircipov 

TTvpoc re {[euu re tS* evpv^u^c icpi Xcvkov.) 

iv ST 'I^oxyj OUT* &p SpofMM evpcc9 ovre ri Xei/uKoy. 

8722 icXurc, ^iXai* ir^ yap /aoc *OXv/iirto9 oAyc* I8<i>k€v 
(Ik ircMr^Mv, oaaxu /loc o/uun; Tpa<^v 178^ ycvoKro*) 
17 irpii^ ftcv irocrcv i(T$\6v diratXtO'a Ov/wKtoyra, 
(yravToirf^ oper^o*! KiKcurfjxvov iv Aavaouriv 
l(r6X6v, roi) #cXco9 evpv Ka^ *EAAa8a kgu fitaov "Apyo^ *) 
vOy a^ iroiS* dyaTnTToi^ divript^favTO BviKXax 
dicX^ eic pxydptav, ovS* op/x-qOivTOi cucovoa. 

e 5 roun 8* *k$rpm,ri Xcye fci^Sea iroXA* *08v<r^o$ 

(|iVT|o'a|&^vi| * /LieXe yap oi cwv iv Swpaai vv/ia^i;^') 
'*Z€v TTarep, ^8* oAAoc pwcapt^ Otci cucv ^ovrec." 

e 47 eZXero 8c pdfiSovt tq r av&pmv S/ipara ^eXyci, 
(uy iOiXti, rrns 8* aure kgu viryoKnTa? iydpti *) 
T^ ftera x^P^''^*' ^x****' ^tctcto icparvc dpy€i<l>6vrrii» 

e 421 17c ri /AOi KGU K^os eiruro-cvj; /Acya Soifiwv 

(i( oXdf, Ota re woWa TpitJKi KXvroi 'AfKJHTpiTrf) 
oTSa yap, cus /aoc o8(i>8v(rrGU kXvtos iwociyaio^, 

i 232 ctff ST ore ri9 xpv^^i' irepcx^verGU dpyvp<p dn/p 
(tSpif, ov ^H^oioTOs 8c8aev kgu IlaXXac 'AOijyrj 
T<xvt|V iravTo(nv, xopicvra 8^ ^pya reXuci,) 
<Ss apa r<^ Karcxeve X'V'^^ kc^qXi; re koi <ij||bUK9« 

{ 278 9 riva TTOv nXayxOtyra Ko/uo-oxiro 17c diro 10709 
(dvSpAv Ti|Xc8air6V| iml ov rcves iyyv$€¥ cio'tV*) 
. . . piXrcpoVf ci Kavn7 irep iTmxofuvrj iroaiv evpey 
(oXXoOcv* ^ yoip rovcrSe y* dri/ia(ei Karci 8^/iov 
^a(i)Ka«, roi pxv fiySiVTan iroXcc? re kgu co^Xoc). 
(S9 ipiownv, ifjuot 8c k* ovetSea ravra yivovro* 

{321 Sixrero r* i7eXco9 kgu roi kXittov oXcros ucokto 
(Ipov 'A9i)vaCT|«, Iv dp* c{cro 8tbf 'OSimto'cvc). 
avTiK hr€ir rjparo Atos Koup|7 fuyaXoio' 
kXvOi fuv, aiytoxoto Aiof rcKos, drpvrQ>n7 * 
vw 817 ircp fuv Sjcovtrov, iwti iropos ov tror* Sxowns 
((aiO|ilvov, ^ /ui* Ippau KXvros iwofriyaioi). 
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$ 372 oi ST ^irci oSv affnlpav KoXvp^ fura X^P^^^ cXovro, 

rriv crep09 plirraxTKt mnX W<^a crKiocvra. 

492 dAX* aye S^ lurdPtfii fcot cinrov kwtiaov &€uro¥ 
(SovpaWov, rov *Eirciof iinK,ryT€v avv 'AA/vj;,) 
ov iror* ^9 dlKpoiroXiv SoXov vyaye $tbf 'OSikto-cu?. 

Perhaps the most noticeable of all brief Homeric parentheses is 
in Helen's lament, 

Q 762 **'Eicrop, ifif &vfif Sa^putv ttoKv ^tXrarc vdvrtavt 
(9 fUv fwi irocric ^(rriy *AAc^vSpos ^eoei8i79> 
oc /ui* ayayc TpoirivS ' toi irpcv (S^eAAov ^Xco^ou,) 
765 rjSvj yap vvv yuoi ro^ ^ctkoorov tro^ ifrrlvf 

i( oS KtiBtv ipyjv «au ^/x^9 d[ircXi7XvAi irdrprri^y 

The failure to notice that 763 f. were parenthetical, led an editor 
to say that ' Helen's speech is all disjointed with passionate anguish ' ! 
Even Bekker and Nauck put a full stop at the close of 764, and thus 
separate 765 from woKv ^^Ckrart 762, to which it refers. Helen's 
thought is simply that Hector is the dearest to her of all Priam's 
sons, since during these twenty trying years he has never reproached 
her. But the mention of &icpo»v ' husband's brothers,' involuntarily 
causes the parenthetical exclamation, ' Alas and indeed, Paris is my 
husband ! I wish he were not ! ' 763 f. were even condemned by 
Diintzer as containing an 'absurd asseveration that Paris was her 
husband, which no one in Troy doubted.' 

Pause in Sense at the Caesura. 

That Homer is more inclined than the later Greek and the Roman 
poets to make a pause, though it be but slight, at the close of the 
verse, may be considered as illustrated by the foregoing examples. 
This pause at the close of the verse has been used properly to explain 
the syllaba anceps which is allowed there. Of the first forty lines of 
the Iliad, twenty end with an apparent trochee, and occasionally this 
is accompanied by a hiatus, as ^uurrr/rrfv lpixmvr€ | 'ArpciiSi;^ re Sanii 
iytpviv A 6 f . The poet himself thus marks the pause as clearly as 
could be desired. From such a distinct metrical pause in itself we 
should have a right to infer an original pause in the thought at that 
point. But Homer allows at the main caesura the same metrical 
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freedom as at the break between two verses, viz. the syUaba anceps 
and hiatus.^ Examples are not needed to show that hiatus is freely 
permitted in the third foot. Indeed, the poet seems to prefer 
hiatus to elision at that point, since elision would tend to bind the 
two parts more closely together. Compare 

That a short syllable might take the place of a long syllable, before 
a caesural pause, was not observed by scholars at first, since they 
were accustomed to explain the quantity of not a few syllables as 
* lengthened under the ictus^ But in verses like 

a 40 Ik yap 'OpcoToo/^rtcri? la-trerai *Arpci8ao 

no one need hesitate to explain the use of the final syllable of 
'OpcoToo in exactly the same way as the final syllable of 'Arpet&io. 
If at the close of the verse the slight following pause is sufficient to 
fill up the lacking quantity, and if scholars are right in saying that 
in this place a short syllable plus a short musical rest may be used 
for a long syllable, then analogy allows the assertion that at the prin- 
cipal caesura as well, a short syllable plus a short musical rest may 
be used for a long syllable. Such a musical rest in the midst of a 
sentence, and especially between words which are bound in close 
grammatical union, involves distinct emphasis upon the preceding 
word. This emphasis is generally fully justified by the connexion. 
In the verse quoted above as an illustration, a 40, Orestes is made 
prominent since apparently Aegisthus had no thought of danger from 
him, with Agamemnon slain and Menelaus out of the way. ' Nay,' 
said Hermes, ' Orestes will take vengeance for his father.' 

The influence of the caesural pause in the verse and, hence, the 
importance of observing it closely in the interpretation of the poems, 
seem to have been too much overlooked. Editors and translators 
have made too little use of this aid, just as they have often neglected 
to observe the position of words in the verse and the separation of 
words by the close of the verse. The contrast at the beginning 
of the Twenty-second Book of the Iliad is lost or mistaken (appar- 



^ Similarly Shakspere allows himself after the caesura the same metrical firee- 
dom as in the first foot of the verse; while before the caesura the 'double' or 
' feminine ' ending is allowed just as at the close of the verse. 
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ently) not only by such amateurs as Chapman and Lord Derby, but 
also by such scholars as Professor Newman and Mr. Myers. 

X I (iS? oi ficv Kara a<rrv,/^ir€^v{orc9 ^vre vtfipoi, 
i^po* ii7rc^rv^(OKro/^irioy r dxcovrd re S^lfav 
K€K\ifUvoi Ka\-Q(riv itraXita-iv avrap *Axaioi 
rc(;(cos aavov laav /s^aoKt tSfiouri KXlvavrt^. 
5 ^Efcropa ^ avrov fiCiyGU/^oAoc^ /ioipa Trc&^o'cy 
*lAioo vpoirdpoiOt/sjtrvXatav re S/cocactfy. 
aurap ni7A.ctWa/^irpo(n7uSa <M^os 'AiroAAcov. 

Old editions generally, I think, have no punctuation within the first 
verse ; Heyne and Wolf placed a comma after irc^v(;orcc, Bekker 
placed the comma after obrv. The ordinary school-boy is divided 
in opinion, whether oi fuv is contrasted with avrap 'Axpuoi 3 (to this 
most boys incline) or with avrap IIi/XeiitDva 7. But the poet has done 
his best to show that the Trojans within the city are contrasted with 
the one Trojan who remains before the gates. The pause in the first 
verse creates a strong presumption that the preceding icara Sxrrv is 
contrasted with something. But icara aorv cannot be contrasted with 
rc(xco9 ao-crw. Nothing remains for the contrast but avroO fuivat 5, 
in the same position of the verse, before the caesural pause. And 
avrov is emphatic also in itself, being prevailingly in Homer a true 
intensive, — not simply * there,* but * right there,' — while it is ren- 
dered doubly emphatic here by the fact that the whole of the follow- 
ing verse is added in apposition with it, — * right there, before Ilios 
and the Scaean Gate.' Such a contrast as the poet has made in this 
passage deserves to be clearly marked. Similar contrasts, which are 
often overlooked, may be found on almost every page of the Homeric 
poems. For instance, 

a 6 dAX' ovS* cSs irdpav^/s^ippvaaTo u/icvos Trep * 
aurwi^ yap aKtKTipjfatv/^dratrSaXLgatv oAokto, 
vrfwwiy Oi icara ficw 'YwepuivfK *HcXumo 
ijaBtav' airrhp 6 roiOtv/^d^ciXcro v6<mpjov 9fuip« 
10 r«0v dpL6$€v yc, Ota/^Bvyartp Ato9, cM icoi ijfuv* 

Just as truly as vrdpcm^ is made emphatic by the following pause, 
so truly does roUnv 9 receive like prominence for the sake of the 
same contrast, and he would be bold who should deny this of o-^- 
ripnufnv. In line 10, the rhythm indicates that Ovyarep Aids is not 
immediately connected with ^ca. 
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In general, Homer seems to use the pause in the verse just as 
distinctly to mark a break or separation as the pause at the close 
of the verse.' 

The parenthetical nature of the second hemistich is obvious in 
passages like 

X 25 rov ST 6 yifHov TlpCaf/jo^ irpwro^ iScv ^^AiA/iOiOty 
irafKfxuvcfyff wrr darip' /^iTrtcavfUvov TnBioio, 
09 par oirwfnf^ daiv, ktX., where the relative o? 27 refers 
not to TTcSiotOy nor to the subject of iwto'avfiivov, but to daT€pa. 

Another illustration of the emphasis afforded by the caesural pause, 
even where no mark of punctuation could stand, is found in 

X 261 " EicTopj fjLtf /MM, SXaoTtf (nnnfffwawa^ dyop€V€. 
ctff ovK loTi Xcouot/^iou av&pdo'iv SpKia irurrd, 
ovSk XvKot re Ktu apvt^ /sjbpw^pcfya SvpJov Ix^^'^^^^i 
dXAa Koica <^povc(nKrt/^8ia/xTrcp^9 dWi^XouriVt 
265 CDS OVK loT* ipk Kol o-c/^^iXi/ficyai. ^* 

Here the comparison between Xvicoc re icat 3ipv€9 and ip,^ kgu o-c is 
marked chiefly by the position of the two clauses before the verse- 
pause. 

Cf. a 45 ** <5 iraxtp iJ/uicrc/K/^KpoviiSi;, virare Kpeimrravt 
tcaX A117V KCivos y€/i^ioiKOTi Kciroi SXiOpt^, 
foi diroXoiro leoi dAAos,/^oris Totavrd yc pcfoi* 
dAAa fUM d/A^* 'OSvo^/^^&it^povc Stucroi ^op.'*^ 

Here fceivov ye, kcu dXXos, and 'OSvcr^i stand immediately before the 
trochaic caesura of the third foot, and thus are brought into imme- 
diate connexion and contrast with each other, while in 45, Kpov&tj 
is marked as in apposition with trdrcp. 

In a 222,0V /liv roc ycveiTv ye/^0eoi vutwpvcv &triaxna 
BrJKov, liret o^e ye rtHov ffytlvaro Ilip^oireai, 

the school-boy is saved from error, perhaps, if he remembers the 
important principle that a translation which preserves the order of 



^ I can only t^^Jbgfg^ the works of two scholars who maintain the origin 
of the Homeric'Teirse from a combination of two tetrameters : Professor F. D. 
Allen, Ueber den Urspnmg des homerischen Versmasses, in Kuhn*s Zeitschrift 
xxiv; and Usener, Altgriechischer Versban. My observations have not been con- 
sciously afifected by these views, although these seem very probable. 
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the words, but neglects to keep the exact construction^ is often more 
literal than one which preserves the grammatical construction of the 
original but neglects the order of words. But after all, it is the 
caesura which gives the first hint that r6io¥ is all emphatic, and that 
lyuvaro Ili^vcXoircia is simply part of the poetic form of statement 
(' Penelope's son *). 

The first part of the verse in Homer in general bears the burden 
of thought. The last part of the verse is often simply illustrative and 
explanatory. Thus 

H II "Eicrtip 8' 'Hiovfja fiak* /s^iyx<u 6$v6eyTi 

a^iv* vird m^vif(i/s^ivxaXxoVf Xixrc Sk yvca. 
rXa^Kot 8' ImoX^oiO/^ircuc, AviciW iiyo9 dvipdv, 
"I^Cvoov pdXf 8ovpl/^icara Kpartptp^ vafiivrpf 

m^V/s^h 8* i( iinrctfv x<M^ia&c ireo-e, X1W0 8^ yvZou 

In most such cases, although not always, the line between the 
necessary and the ornamental and picturesque part of the verse is 
drawn at the caesura in the third foot. 

all lv€* dIXXoi |Uv vdrrtfiAOcroi ffuvyoy ahrw okeOpov, 
oCicoi io'CLV ^irok€/wy re irc^cvyorcv ^Sk AoAootrav* 
Tov 8* oIov/^vooTou K€x/nifMdv€v ^Sk ywaiKos 

15 Iv o^vMvl 7X0^90(0-1, y^XiAoio/i/n; vwiv cTfou. 
oXX' ^Tf 8i| Irot iiX9</^irepiir\ofi/v«i>v ^vcavroiv, 
rctf 01 hrticXwrnvTO $€oi dtxovSt vitaOai icrX. 

The last part of each of these verses is not otiose. It is not pad- 
ding, nor a mere tag. To omit it would be to reduce poetry to prose. 
Beginners often can see the difference between the Homeric and the 
prosaic form of statement most easily by the simple deyice of omit- 
ting the last half-verse. 
Other illustrations are not far to seek. 

XifnSk lau Aio$ vcog ' 6 yap fiamX^ x^<*^^ 

10 V04oW dvd OTpaiT^V itpO^y^KOK^, 6X,€KWT0 Sk XoOif 

oSvtKa TOF Xpwni¥ '^(fiaatw dpnfpijpa 
'ArpMff/t, 6 y^ i^^Ook^ M vfja^ 'AxoiMy 
Xsr6|ioot ▼• X^ ft Tp a y^^yoiy r* direpciot' dwot^a, 
vtI|I|mi ^ lx«*v ^ x'P^^'^ A^'^P^^""^ *AiroXXa»yot 
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15 xpvait^ dva crm/irrptj), koI iXiatrtro iravrac 'A;((U0V9, 
'Arp^tSa 8f |ioXio^a/^Svu), Koafiifropt Aacuv* 
***ATpft8av Tf Kal dXXoiy^evKn/fuScs 'A^ouo^ 
v|iCv |Uv 6col 8otiV/^*OXv/X7rta ScS/idr* ^x^^^^^ 
imrtpacLi Hpuifwio woXjlv, iv S* otKaS* ikco^ou* 

20 vaC8a 8* l|iol Xvo'aiTfy^^tXiTV ra r* airocva Sr^^eoAu 
dl6^voi Aiof vl6v^€Kijfio\ov 'AiroXAoiva." 

In two of these verses the pause as marked does not coincide with 
the usual punctuation, but perhaps that is so much the worse for the 
usual punctuation ! Certainly in 10, the position of Kaici^v, following 
its noun and separated from it, can be explained only on the ground 
that the adjective is added as an appositive to vowrov and is introduc- 
tory to the following clause, — exactly in accordance with the use of 
adjectives at the beginning of a verse, which has been shown above 
(p. 98). Thus also <l>l\rp^ 20 is much more pathetic in its present 
place than if it followed TralSa immediately. 'Release to me my 
daughter, my dear daughter ! ' If any one were still tempted to think 
<f>i\rfv a mere possessive pronoun, he would be sorely perplexed to 
account for its position here. In 16, Suco is commonly construed 
with 'Arpcffia, but in some early editions it was connected with koct/xi/- 
ropc, as is reasonable enough \ cf, ia SurXot orpan^Xarac, | *AyafHfivov, 
S McveXae Soph. jPhtV, 793 f., ra>v 'Arpccos | Siirkwv arparrfyQiv id, 1023, 
Suro-oi arparrfYoi ib, 264. The order of words as well as the rhythm 
throws the numeral with what follows. The pause in 2 1 shows 'AttoA- 
Xctfva to be in apposition with Aioc vlov, and that in 18 would indicate 
that 'OXv/xn-ca ^/lar* Ixpvrt^ is in apposition with Otol, Similarly the 
pause in 1 7 would separate SXKoi from the rest of the verse, which 
follows as an appositive : ' Ye sons of Atreus and ye others, — well- 
greaved Achaeans ! ' With this last passage may be compared pas- 
sages like ^ €9 *A$rfvatrj^ ^^otxcTai, IvOa irtp SXXai \ TpoMu ixnrkoKa/JLOi 
ScivTv Btbv tXfluricovTcu Z 379 f., where the appositive follows at the 
beginning of a new verse, and a 128, 132, quoted on p. 104. 

A 223 ni)\ftST|9 8* l(a&nsy^drapn7poc9 CTreeo-otv 

'ATpft8v|V vpoo4titrc,y^Kcu ov ircD X^e ;(oXoco' 
225 *' olyopapi^, kwo^ S/ifurr lx*^y KpaSitjv 8* iXaffioio, 
ovTf voT* It v6Xf}iovy\afxa Xa^ $fi}pYf)($rivai 
ovTf X6xov8' Uvtu/^avv Apurnjeo'atv 'Axouov 
T(rXt|ica« Ovmp'/^To Sc roi Kffp cTScnou eXvau 
11 voXJ \Ai6v loTi/^#cara arfxiroV evpiiv *Axaua¥ 
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230 86p' dirocupcto^oiyy^os ri9 ac0cy 6vriav dtrjj' 

8T||ioP6pos PcuriXc^/^^^TTCi ovri&ivoia'iv dyao-aeic * 
^ yo^ av, 'Xrpd&fff vvv HaraTa XtoPi^miui. 
dXX* Ik roi ^p^M/^icat ^tti fjJyav SpKOV Sfionjfiai,^^ 

In nine of the above eleven verses, the part after the caesura in the 
third foot is not needed for sense or grammatical construction. In 
the other two verses, the caesura in the third foot is distinctly 
marked ; even in 225, the emphasis falls on kwos o/ut/iara as con- 
trasted with icpa&TV ^Aa^oio, 

r 293 Kol Toilt |iiv KaTlOi|iccv/^^l xl^^^'^ &cnniipovnKf 
fv|M>d 8cvo|ilvovt *A^^ y^ fiCKog eiXcro )(a\K6i * 
295 otvov 8* Ik KpT|rftpos/\d^vcr<ro/uicvoc Sciroco-oxv 
Ikxiov, rfi' €i»x^^^^ A^^ois cda.ytvirQO'iV' 
iS8€ 81 Tit ctvforKcv/^'Axatcjv T€ Tpwctfv re. 

A 248 rov 8* «t ovv h6r^€^K6ow (SpiScoceros dv^pwv 
TrfHtrPvycvrj^ ' AvnivopSTj^, KpaT€p6v /ki c irivOoi 

250 o^0aX|&o^ lKcC\w|rc/^icacriyvi^oto irco-ovros* 

o^ 8' cipd( o^v 8ovpl/^^Aa0(i>v *AyafM.€fAvova Suiv, 
v^ 81 |uv Kard X*^At*'^^^i dyxaiyos IvtpOev, 
dvTiKpiSt 8j 8ilo-x<A^^^^'^ Bovpoi dxduci^, 
HyiflTiv r &p Itrcira/^otva^ dv8p<i)V 'Ayofic/xvctfv * 

255 dXX* oi8' iSt dv^Xipffy^^;^ ^8i irroAc/yuxo, 
dXX* 4v6povo>c EI^MVi/^^x*^ dKCfiorpc^c ^yX^* 
i| roi o 'I^i8c4iayra/^icacriyvi;rw kgu oirarpov 
IXxt iro8of |U|uU^/^^Kai dvrci iravras ipurrovi' 
rov 8' IXkovt* dv' 6yxko¥/>Jnr dcnrtSos 6fi<l>aXo€axrqi 

260 ovTi|o'c EvaT^y^;(aXin7pCi, Xvae 8e yuciQi. 

In 252, fiiar/v is clearly added in close connexion with ayicwvos 
IvtpOtv. Cf. Koxriy, AkiKcvro Sk Aooi A lO (see p. 1 1 8). In 260, the 
case is not so clear ; but since the sense is complete after (wrr^, the 
verse reasonably may be held to have two caesuras, — the penthemi- 
meral as well as the bucolic. In twelve of the thirteen verses, the 
burden of thought is in the first half-verse. 

X 499 *' 8aucpv6cit 8^ r* dvtie%/^irai9 U p.7frlpa XIPV^* 

'Acrmairaf, St vplv |Uv/^^ov iirl youvaxrL iraTpoi 
|iviXov otov ihwKM/i^Kai ouay irtcva S7ffju6v 
aMkp ^0* vwot IXoi/^vaumuTO re vrpnaxowv, 
c«8c«ic' hf \iKTpo\a%¥,/^iv dyKoXtSeo-ot nOi^vti^t 
Ivl |uiVcuqo,y^^aXcW ifiir\rjaafU¥OS lajp. 
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ol |Uv KOiii^orarro/^vopci wpv/imjata io}09i 

cM Tf Kol vpovAfKTO/^ieai i(€p€uv€v iwavra.^ 
In 4^ 83 '*/Li^ ^fi^ (Wiiv diravcvtfc rtffijfuvai iarC^ *AxtAXcv»y^ 

the thought clearly is, 'Place our bones together, just as we were 
brought up [together], in your home.' in rpa^iUv rrtp is to be 
construed more closely with what precedes than with what follows, 
and the ordinary punctuation is misleading. 

In ^ 241 iv yMTUji yap licoro wvpy^ roc S SXXm cbwfcv/^ 
iaxartQ tauovr /^^imfui, iinroL re leoi ob^jpcs, 

the pause in the third foot of 242 is made probable also by the 
similar verse 

O 16 irX^ro /Sooc K€ka&a¥/\^iinfu( hnrw¥ re loal MpStv* 

Early editions have no punctuation in either of these verses. The 
comma in 4^ 242 seems to be the work of Wolf. Of recent editors, 
Diintzer (whose punctuation is often thoughtful) alone places the 
comma before iirifjui. 

In fji 206 abrhp fyw &^ vi^ toiv cSr/vwor iraipcvi 

iy&pa wurrov is probably not to be construed in apposition with irai" 
fKw, but directly with wapatmSw, which is equivalent to irapcurras. 

The Second Half-Verse Parallel to the First. 

The second half-verse often repeats the thought of the first half- 
verse in more definite, picturesque form. Thus in 

X 5 ^icropa S aimni fulvai ^Xm^ fuiipa irciSi^crcv 
*IAibo irpowdfiOi$€\wvXdtii¥ re SfaudEow, 

the statement ' before Ilios ' is comparatively colorless, while the 
addition, 'and the Scaean Gate,' brings to the hearer's mind the 
company of elders with Priam on the Tower, and the throng of 
women who are watching what is done on the field below. 

In X 52 el ST rfSvf TiBvafrt/^Kal eiv *AiSao iafwunv, 

the second half-verse added nothing to the hearer's information ; if 
these youths were dead, of course they were in the home of Hades ; 
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/5 .rA w * -ii 

It fjy ^ T ^wci «fSp flusnirnTi ,/«iii. ac 'Sbbik. ^hmar l^cal^ 
(i^y^r ih^yf!9i£^ -r tup^^ftPfni ^^.^;4¥Hiin.iiiijjinii qoMmm. 

^ '^'^ (CiiA' i(ci ^mnnr^ ^ .«u. «:7aBL /xsuna 

^ ^ F^ Mi»!' i/tf j«v % ^r^ifimiii ^/laa • «ft Tv^kiiv «Enxmamx. 

1ffi4! iMmihef <%^ ^«t!S<» in "srhidi die ^rnnii aennsbri is pinriM 

^ t^ €€ Xi rU i^9m 0^^^, y&i m^mffifi mumm cSmmr. 
Z %i4 Aaa <(y€ rHT dtf^^Mkr^mm t^ TfS' m «ub|in^ 

1^ M 1^ Hfffkp hrtk Kftfk pkt T^-imt bmmm iam 

ih^ ii^itt^ fnintittntkm of 14 k misleading, since the second half-i 
Nr ^/ll)^ imtfhiheikkif throim m an a side remark : ' Bat when all 
ffc# l/f^y^^f rrf the Tf^ijawi wert slain, and many of the Argives (some 
ift ft^^ Atfi\feft were slain, it is true, bat some were left)/ etc 
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Another marked example of the parenthetical use of the second 
half-verse is 

S 192 oXAov S crS rev oTSo, — rev &v Kkvrh rcu;(ca Sv<o; 
d fjof Atavroi ye o-oucos TcAofMivtaSao. 

The ordinary comment that * rev is used for the relative rov or orcv * 
explains nothing, and all conjectural emendations are uncertain ; but 
the passage is not only intelligible but natural when the second half- 
verse is understood as an independent, impatient question. 

In the passages which immediately precede, the second half-verse 
is parenthetical (and so marked by the caesura), exactly as whole 
verses are often parenthetical. (See p. no.) 

The caesural pause in the third foot often gives the clue to the 
true construction of words which at first sight appear equally well 
connected with what precedes or what follows ; it frequently sepa- 
rates words which are not in the same construction and yet have a 
similar fomu For instance, in 

A 29 T^ ST iyta ov Xixro) * wpCv fuv fcou yffpa^ Imunv 
^fM£T€fHf M, oUi^/s^iv "Apytij rifkoOi irdrfytf^f 

h "Apyu is iu apposition with Ivi oZk^ and is followed by a second 
appositive, 1^X0^ wdxfnpi. We should not construe ' in our house at 
Argos.' Compare for the double apposition 

X 156 ro ir/Mv, hr* dfr/fvrfij/s^irpiv OSuv vlas *Ax>uoiv, 
X 179 avSpa, SvtfTov iovrOf/^iraXaL ir€7rpittfievw alajft 
n 199 K€ur icKU, cvi vrja^t/^laia (rrparw €vpvv *A)(aiSwt 
n 614 vvv 8c wov iv werpyaiyj^iv ovpcotv ocoirtSXocaiv, 

Above, in X 156, 179, O 199, the punctuation is here changed to 
accord with the observation made just before. 

The poet often gives a hint to the true construction by using the 
caesura as a separating bar. 

An easy case of separation by the pause in the verse is 

o- 307 iuv, ^ roi fuv ravra^^lXa <f>po^uJv dyopcveic, 

where the caesura separates ravra from ifUXa, and thus connects it 
properly with ayopcuos. Compare the following : 

X 283 ov fuv fwi ^cuyovTC/y/ACTtt^pa^ iv iopv m/^Of , 
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Qearly the two participles ^cv/ovrt and /juquiSm contain the sum of 
the matter : * I will not flee, but will press straight forward.* This 
emphatic contrast (which is neglected by one of the best modem 
translators of the Iliad) is marked by the verse-pause ; but in addi- 
tion, in 283, the pause separates ^cvyoin't from /tcra^pci^ at the first 
glance, and connects it with fioL 

X 395 rj pa Ktu ^KTopa Suw/^deuccDi fii/Scro cpya. 
X 291 TYJXx ^ dwtirXaYxOrf/s^irdKto^ iopv. x*''^'''^ ^' ^^'crcop 
om pa ot jScXos toKv /^inomov cx^vye x^H^' 

Here the predicate construction of irwnw is indicated by the 
caesura. 

X 256 ov yap iyia xr hcirayXo¥ f^SjutCm^ al iccv ipoi Zeus 

Here ^KirayXov is better taken in apposition with o-c ('thee, the 
mighty warrior,* c/. also of Achilles, 

^ 589 wS iKirayXxK <<tfv koi OapaaKm TroXt/iurnj^f 

and A 146 17c crv, IIi^iSit, navruw iKtrayXorar dvSpSw), 

than as adverbial or cognate accusative with dciKtSt. 

® '33 PpovTTfva^ 8* apa Savov/^d^K* &pyrfTa Ktpaww, 

The Homeric scholar feels at once that Scikov is cognate accusative 
with PpcmjaxKy and that the mere order of words is sufficient to sep- 
arate it from dpyrjra Kipawov, but the beginner, who expects essen- 
tially the same arrangement of words in Homer as in Vergil, is helped 
by noticing the intimation offered by the verse-pause. Similar is 

Z 182 Seivov dTroTTvetovcFa/^irvpos fiCKOS alSofiivoio, 

Here Scivov is not in direct agreement with irvpos ficFos, but the 
second half-verse is in apposition with Savov, as cognate accusative 
with airoirvcibvou. 

Q 670 ax'io'io yap noXtpjov/^Toaaw yjpofvov aaxrov aKoryas* 
P 266 pyrfOTTJptq St fiAXurra/s^KajciOi {nrtprp^opiovrt^. 
P 298 P^ 8* icmi irpos 8(i»/ia/^^'Aov TvrirjfUvoi ^op. 
y 88 Kuvov 8* aZ mu okfBpov /^SucfvOia fffjKt KpovtW. 

In many passages besides those which have been cited^ the true 
poetic order of thought is brought out by the rhythm of the verse, as 
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y 83 Trarpos c/uun) icXcos cvpv furtpxpfwx, r}v irav dKOwrta 
&OU 'OSvfToijfK /^raXaxriifipovos ov irorc ^axnv 
avv <roc ftapvdfuvov Tpiowv iroXiv i^aXaimiat, 

where raA<uri<^povo« 84, ' the stout-hearted warrior/ is in apposition 
with 'OSvao^os. So also 

y 109 l[v0a luv A tag fcerrai/\df>i7i09) hSa 8* 'Ax^AAcvs, 

where the passage becomes prosaic if it is understood as if the order 
were dprjio^ Auis. 

y 165 avTop iyu> <rvy vrfvaiv /^^oXXicriv, al fjuoi lirovro, 

In 165, the comma is needed before doWiaiv, much rather than 
after it. The adjective is here essentially equivalent to the prose 
iracriv. With this should be compared the similar use of adjectives 
at the beginning of the verse. (See p. 98.) 

In fc 395 av8p€s S* &^ iyhmrro/^vttartpoi rj ndpoq ^oiav 

(of the comrades of Odysseus whom Circe had turned into swine), 
the emphasis is confused by the usual comma after vcforepoc. All the 
emphasis is laid by the poet upon the first half-verse, ' they became 
men again.' 

In O 650 Micros /tuv S^ Ac^o, ycpov ^tXc, iLq ris ^kypjuav 
IvSaS iirtXBii<nv /s^PovXti^Mpoiy 01 re fuoi alu 
PovXas PovXtvovai 9rapi;ficvoft, rj OifU^ iixriVy 

Pov\rfil>6poi is equivalent to povXrfffioptov, — ' lest some Achaean 
should come hither, one of the counsellors/ etc. 

In M 330 rto ^ iOvi Ptfrqv /s^^vtdwf /icya lOvtK S.yovr€f 

the pause again gives the first hint of warning against construing 
AvfCiW with Wvi. Compare also 

B 321 cJs otv Suva vlKtapafsfitSiv da^Xff CKarofijda?* 

fi 402 TTVoiy WTO Zc^ijpoco/^/AcXatVi; 4>piKl KokvifiSui. 

n 180 imfiOfvuK Tov irucTt/^xPP^ f^V noAvfii/Xi;. 

Here the construction of xop<p KoXif is made definite and amplified by 
the following 

^pcurar*, o^AiA/iounv i&ov ftJtra futkwofUygaw 
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In Z 278 dypiov aixfJ^rfTrp^/^Kpartpov /AiyoTcupa ^o/3oio» 

the usual punctuation, a comma after aixfirfnjv, is surely better than 
Ameis-Hentze's former punctuation, commas after dypiov and Kpa- 
r€p6v. 

Conclusions. 

We find, then, that in the Homeric poems much which at first 
sight seems tautological and is often explained as such, is really in 
apposition with what has preceded, and is marked as an appositive 
by the verse. These appositive additions do much to make a pic- 
turesque scene and to mark emotion. We find, also, that the true 
construction is often indicated by the pause at the close of the verse, 
and by that in the third foot. The caesura is in many cases the 
most immediate clue that the verse affords to the construction. The 
beginner repeatedly is saved the comparison of different passages by 
noting the rhythm of the verse. We find, moreover, that the right 
contrast is marked clearly again and again by the caesura. Trans- 
lators and commentators in general have paid too litde attention to 
this matter, and have thus lost many delicate Homeric touches of 
emphasis and contrast. We have seen that the traditional punctua- 
tion may be changed in some places to the advantage of the text. 

The examples which have been given in this paper of the relation 
of the rhythm to the thought, have been taken almost at random from 
a great mass of illustrative material. They may easily be multiplied. 
This paper does not claim, however, that the sense is complete at 
the close of every verse in Homer, nor that the caesura in every 
verse is significant. But in addition to a large number of verses 
where the pause in the third foot corresponds to a musical * hold * 
rather than to a musical ' rest,' — falling between two words which 
are closely connected grammatically, but the first of which is dis- 
tinctly emphatic, — in the Twenty-second Book of the Iliad, I find 
that the second half-verse is not needed for the grammatical con- 
struction, but is simply picturesque, in about 145 verses of 515. And 
this is in a book which is noticeably free fi-om ' tags ' ; a book in 
which no Greek hero but Achilles is even named, and in which 
appear no Kopr/ KO/Ji6iovT€% 'A^atoi, ivKvrjfuSc^ *A)(au>i, 'Axotuv x'^^X"'' 
Tioviov, or iinr6&ifwi Tpojc?. In the First Book of the Iliad I count 
about 175 such verses out of 611. Thus in these two books, about 
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29 per cent of the verses have a clearly marked appositive element 
in the second hemistich. In the first 700 lines of Vergil's Aeneid, 
I find that not more than about 14 per cent, are of this character. 
Vergil, then, seems to have less than one-half as many of these pic- 
turesque additions, in which rests so much that is characteristic of 
Homer's poetry. This appears to prove the thesis which was main- 
tained on an earlier page, that the caesuras of Vergil, and thus the 
scanning of Vergil, are far less important for the thought than the 
caesuras and scanning of Homer. 

In the portion of Hesiod which I have examined with a view to 
these picturesque additions, I found that about 20 per cent, of the 
verses have such picturesque hemistichs as have been described 
above. In ApoUonius of Rhodes, the proportion falls to about 10 
per cent., — varying in the passages examined, fi-om 9 to 1 2 per 
cent., — or fewer even than Vergil has. ApoUonius, also, carries the 
construction of one verse over to the following, with all the freedom 
which Vergil used after him. 

In the first hundred lines of the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, I find only 
half a dozen of the second hemistichs which are not needed for 
grammatical construction, and these are not clearly marked. Nonnus, 
as all know, followed Homer in many respects with much original 
genius, and returned to the early preference for the feminine caesura 
and for an abundance of dactyls, but he did not follow Homer at all 
in making each line a sort of unit and giving much weight to the 
verse-pause. 

In Quintus Smymaeus is found about as large a proportion as in 
Vergil of these picturesque half-verses. But in the Hero and Leander 
of Musaeus, such hemistichs are rare, and indeed, as a rule, there 
the second half-verse contains the more emphatic words and the 
burden of thought 

The opening verses of the later Greek epics will form a clear con- 
trast with the early verses of the Iliad and Odyssey, as discussed on 
pages 95, 98, 115, 117, and are therefore appended for easy com- 
parison. 

ApoUonius Rhodius, Argonautica i. 1-7 : — 

dpxpfUviK (Tco, 4oi)3e, iraAaiycvc<tfV icXcoi i^wrlav 
fun^aoftai, w. IIoKroco #cara iTTOfta Ktu &a irerpa^ 
Kvarmc ^SooiA^o? iifnffUKrwff ncXiao 
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Xffwaav fura xStofs cvfvyor iJAaoar *Apyw. 
. 5 Toupt yap IIcAiiTC ^ny cicXvcy, cSc fuy onVow 
fUMpa /icyo arvytpnlf, roSST ay€p(K orriv i&iro 

In this passage no second half-verse could be omitted, and the 
thought of the first sentence is not complete even grammatically untH 
the close of the fourth verse. 

Nonnus Panopolitanus, Dionysiaca, i. i-io : — 

Ciirc^ Oid, KpoviSoo Suurropor clBmnK oxrfi^ 
yvfufn&ta omyBrjpL fioyoaroKor aaOfui K€pawov 
KOA OTcpor^ ScftcXa;? GaXafirproXoit, cm 8c ^vrAip 
Baic;(Ou SunroroKOCO) ror Ik wpoi vypor dupa^ 
5 Zcvs Pp€^€K "ifurfXeoTor «!fuucvroio rocoMriT?* 
ifKiSofitvoK vaXafirjax rofoiv fJi'ffpoio xp^paiast 
apaeyi yourrpi Xoxtvct inxrr^ kcuL xorvia prfn^ 
c{r ci&us roicor oAAor c w yorocvn Koprgvff 
tai xdpoq ojKOit awurrw t\ia¥ iyKvpom, KOpayj 
ID rcvxccnv dirrpciirroMmv din7ic<nrrc{cy 'A^i^. 

Quintus Smymaeus, Posihomerica i. 1-9 : — 

tvff vwo Ili^Xciuri Sa/Ai; BtouKtkxK *Efcroip, 
KOI c 'Tvpi; $caT&ulf€, jcoi 6oTea youd icciccv^c, 
Stj rorc Tp«k9 tpipanv dm Ilpuifuxo voXi/a, 
Sa&orcs /liyos ^v Opaxrwf^povoi AlaxiSao * 
5 7vr* iyt $vX6xpun fioe^ jSXocrvpotb Xeoirro? 
iX$€p£¥ ovK iOfXownv IvavTvai, dXXa tfKPcvToi 
IXi^Sav irroKrcroucnu dva pwwrfia wKva' 
cS$ oc dya imXuBpw urerpccrav ofipifjuov avBpa, 
pvfjaapjevoi TrptnipviVy hftr6aia¥ diro Bvpov Zoi^rcv. 

Musaeus, </4f Herone et Leandro 1-9 : — 

ciirc, ^cd, Kpv<l>iia¥ iinpapTvpa Xvxyov ipwriay 
jcoi vvx^JV irkwT^pa SaXataamropugy ifievaiow 
Kou, ydpoy dx^vdcvra, to¥ ovk iScv d^^ro9 ^Haki 
fcoi Si^crror fcou 'AjSvSoy, oirj; ydpjK ivwxoi *Hpovs. 
5 viTX^MC*^ '''< Aiav^pw opxw koI Xv^voy dicouoH 
Avxvoi^ dirayycXXovra Suucropiriv 'A^po&ri}$, 
'Hpm wKTiydpuoio yofuxrrdXoy dyycXiarriTK, 
Avxi'oi') Ipun^K dyoAfuz, rov cS^cXcv aWipiOi Zm 
iy¥V'xyo¥ §UT dieOkov dyciv ^s bprfyvptif Smpw. 
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Compare further the proem of the Batrachomyotnachia : — 

dpxofJiivtK irpa>rov Moiktuiv x^P^^ ^( 'EXxKwvoi 
iX$€LV €19 ifiov rjrop iir€vxpfwx eivCK* (iocS^, 
-^v v€0¥ €v BtXrouTiv ifiXK^ iiri yowcun drJKOLf 
dirjptv dwufHcrCr/Vf vo^tfjuotcXjovov Ifyyov "Aprfo^, 
5 €vxpfJuev<K fupofjrecraiv i^ ovara iraffi PaXio'^cu, 
irois fiw cv Parpaxpuriv dpurrewravre^ iPrjaaVt 
YTftvitav dv8/o<av fxifixivfuvoi tpya Tiydvrwv, 
<ai liroi iv OvrfTOuriv hfv' roCrjv 8* Ixcv ^yrf^- 

The reader notices at once in this last passage the un-Homeric 
obtrusion of the poet's personality, and the prominence of the fact 
that the poem was written on tablets. Almost as distinct evidence 
as the foregoing, if it were needed, for the late authorship of the 
Batrachomyomachia is the long delay in presenting the theme of the 
work ; the first sentence is not complete until the close of the sixth 
verse. I may caU attention also to the total lack of poetical or 
rhetorical emphasis at the caesura in the third foot ; the fourth verse 
alone has a true pause there. 

Even a superficial examination shows at once the impossibility of 
applying to these later poets the principles which have been urged 
in this paper as fixing important elements of Homeric style. These 
principles, then, may fairly be counted characteristic of the early age 
of Greek epic poetry. 



ON THE NOTION OF VIRTUE IN THE DIALOGUES OF 
PLATO, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THOSE 
OF THE FIRST PERIOD AND TO THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH BOOKS OF THE REPUBLIC* 

By William A. Hammond. 

*Aper^ fi^tf Apa, &s loarcK, iylttd r4 ris &y cfi? koI kAXXos ko) th^Ha 4^x9r.— * 
Republic 444 & 

'TXD say precisely how much of Plato's Ethics is Platonic and how 
A much was adopted from the teaching of Socrates or other pre- 
ceding or contemporary philosophers, is not possible from the nature 
of the subject ; though that he was influenced by his predecessors 
and contemporaries, by the national life of his time, and by inherited 
tendencies in Greek character, can be said with certainty. This is 
not the place to attempt to measure these influences and to show 
their traces in Plato's writings, though a mention of the chief of these 
influences, in order to see the main conditions under which Plato 
worked, will be in keeping with our purpose. 

In the second period of Greek Ethics, to which Plato belongs. 
Philosophy is no longer characterized, as in the first or pre-Socratic 
period, by struggle toward a knowledge of the laws and aims of 
human life on the basis of the Cosmos,^ — to live in unity and har- 
mony with which was virtue and happiness.' The middle period 
is anthropological, — man becomes the centre of investigation ; the 
laws of Ethics are sought for in the SvOporfro^, and not in the Koa/juK. 
In this Socratic period we first meet with a systematic study of philo- 
sophical Ethics, separate from religion ; and a return to this scientific 
treatment of the subject is to be found, in modem Ethics, chiefly in 
Germany. In this middle period, />. from the later Sophists to 
Aristode, all the chief ethical theories of ancient or modem times 



^ This paper was accepted by the University of Leipsic as a thesis for the 
V degree of Doctor of Philosophy. * Luthardt : Die atUike Eihik^ p. 39. 

* Kdstlin : Die Ethik des classischen Aiiertkums, I. 247. 
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were discussed. Ethical science is no less subject to diversity in 
views than any other branch of Philosophy ; quite as great differences 
are to be seen in modem Altruism, Individualism, Evolutional Ethics, 
and Christian Ethics, as in the ethical species of the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. Philosophical Ethics is possible only when 
investigated in perfect freedom, iminfluenced by tradition, religion, 
or other like causes ; and this freedom was, in the age succeeding 
the death of Socrates, as absolute and as httle modified by public 
sentiment and popular religion as in any succeeding period of ethical 
inquiry. The contention for this freedom was begun by the sophists ; 
the struggle culminated in the martyrdom of the immortal teacher of 
Plato. Early Greek Ethics was based on tradition and law; these 
furnished the standards of right and wrong. The Sophists, in their 
examinations into the character of the then existing institutions, 
were not satisfied with this groundwork of Ethics, and took the first 
steps toward the establishment of a system on a natural basis. In 
this respect they were the forerunners, not only of the Cjmics and 
Stoics, but also of Plato and the later Academy.* Their ethical 
teaching was naturalistic, />. they declared natural individual desire 
and power to be the determining norm of Ethics. Much decried 
as the Sophists are, this decisive breaking with tradition and dog- 
matism was a valuable and fruitful step in the development of 
Greek Ethics.' The practical or ethical side of sophistic thought in 
Greece was an outgrowth of Hellenic government, in which, during 
the Periclean age, individualism was fostered by prevailing democratic 
sentiment. In the Ethics of the Sophists, right and wrong could be 
measured only by individual judgment, and could not be determined 
by law, the national sense, tradition, or other such standard. The 
dictum of Protagoras, xotrroiv ■xprffidrwv fierpov ayOfHawtKi rwv fikr 
ovTtay (og €OTi, Twv Sk oifK ovrtav tas ovk lariv,* gives the kcjrnote to the 
Ethics of the Sophists. In Plato's Ethics virtue has nothing to do 
with divine or civil law as such, but is harmony of the soul of the 
individual. In so far he agrees with the Sophists ; but he goes further, 
and considers the relationship of the individual to society. He does 
not stop with the purely subjective state of the single person. It 
is easy to see that this position of the Sophists is in its tendency 

^ K5stlin : />t> EiAiJi dts claisischen Alterthums^ I. 244. 
3 Ihid, I. 119. * Diog. Laert iz. 51. 
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destructive ; it cannot be carried out ethically or politically. It is 
not compatible with objective moral or civil law, inasmuch as such 
law can be no standard while individual will and opinion are final 
appeal. The chief question in such a system is, " What is good and 
advantageous for the ego?" and this is not very remote from the 
position that " might makes right " : Kal yap ro tov K/scirrovos, cS 
KAaro^i^, (vfi<l>€pov Sikomw c7vai IBero} Pythagoras' and Heracli- 
tus' made the opmion of the individual subordinate to the law. 



1 Repub. I. 340 A. 

^ According to the author of the Magna Moralia (a compilation probably from 
the Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics by an unknown hand, cf. Uberweg- 
Heinze : Grundriss der Gesch. d. Phil, des AUerthums, yte Aufl. p. 196) Pythag- 
oras was the first to philosophize on virtue : wpwros fi^tf olv irtxtiffV^* Tlv$ay6pas 
V9pt iifitr^f tlwtty (Magn. Mor. I. i). He did not, however, treat the notion 
dialectically, as Socrates, but, as the author just quoted says, oIk 6p$&s. 

The conception of virtue as a harmony and the application of the idea of har- 
mony to the commonwealth are both Pythagorean; both of these conceptions are 
particularly prominent in the Republic. For the employment of the former by the 
Pythagoreans, cf. Diog. Laert. viii. 33 : r^y re iptriiv apixoviav tlvtw, and for its 
employment in reference to the conmionwealth, cf Stob. Flor. 48. 61, ed. Meineke, 
I. 261. That Plato was early acquainted with the teaching of the Pythagoreans 
we can believe from the fact that the Thebans, Simmias and Cebes, who were 
familiar with the philosophy of the Pjrthagoreans through Philolaus, were in 
Athens during the time that Plato was a disciple of Socrates, and from the fact 
that both of them had discussed philosophy with Socrates (cf. Phaedo, 59 C). 
So much we can accept as probable, even if we reject the statement that Plato 
bought a MS. of Philolaus for a great price, out of which he wrote his Timaeus. 
K5stlin, in remarking on the influence of Pythagoras on Plato, says: "Ohne 
Pythagoras kein Plato " {Ethik des class, Alterth, I. 178). That the Pythagoreans 
acknowledged an objective norm of conduct or law, is plainly shown by their 
reduction of the virtues to numbers (cf. Magn. Mor. I. i.) and by the doctrine of 
the Limited and Unlimited as applied to good and bad. 

' The influence of Heraclitus' teaching on Plato can be seen best, perhaps, 
in Philebus (e,g. Phil. 54 C-E), where it is stated that pleasure cannot be the 
highest good, because it is not ohaia^ but only yhtvxt. Every yhtais has an end 
outside of itself, but the good is its own end. Consequently, y4t>wis cannot be 
the good. The general confusion caused by this comparison of man and the 
Cosmos (cf. further PhiL 64 A), by whibh Plato had little to gain, shows unmis- 
takable traces of the teaching of Heraclitus. The doctrine of pre-existence, 
which plays a part in the more developed form of Plato's Ethics, occurs in the 
philosophies of both the Pythagoreans and Heraclitus. The latter accounts for 
sonb coming into the earthly life by the tendency of all things to change, or, as 
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This direct opposition between the position of the Sophists and that 
of Pythagoras and Heraclitus was one of the reasons which induced 
Plato to investigate the subject of Ethics independently. The influ- 
ence of Pythagoras is seen more particularly in the later dialogues. 
Heraclitus bases the notion of the right and justice on law, instead 
of making the idea of justice prior to law and its basis.* Heraclitus, 
like Plato, took no active part in the poUtics of his own country, with 
which he showed little sympathy; for the intellectual and moral 
development of his time he expressed the severest censure. Neither 
the one nor the other, however, was pessimist. 

The influence which chiefly gave form and direction to the Ethics 
of Plato was that of Socrates. With this we shall have mainly to 
do in the treatment of the succession of dialogues from the Lesser 
Hippias to Gorgias. Although it is doubtful if much is to be gained 
for the evolution of Plato's Ethics, in its growth from Socratic begin- 
nings to its completion in the Republic and Laws, by establishing, 
or attempting to establish, the chronology^ of the early dialogues, 
nevertheless, in order to have some fixed order of treatment, the 
chronology of Susemihl has been adopted, which seems best to har- 



his theory is generally expressed, by constant y?Mjir. For the opinion of Heraclitus 
on the relation of the individual to law vide his doctrine of /co(y6f X670S (cf. also 
Stobaeus Serro. iii. S4) and the interpretation this found amongst the Stoics: 
6/AoXo7ov/u^y<i;f tJ ^do'ct f^p. Compare, further, the following note. 

* Bywater: Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiaey Fragm. 60, 61, 91, and 92. 

^ The question of the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, much as it has been 
discussed, has not been satisfactorily settled. The main points, however, in the 
chronology are, since Hermann, pretty generally fixed. The dialogues are divided 
into three periods, the first of which extends from probably a short time before the 
death of Socrates (although that any of the dialogues were written during the 
lifetime of Socrates is denied by Grote : Plato and the Other Companions of 
Sokrates, I. 196) until 395 or 396 B.c!.; the second period until 386, when the 
Academy was opened with the inaugural dialogue Phaedrus (cf. Hermann: 
Geschichie und System der Platonischen Philosophies I. 373 seqq.), which Schleier- 
macher, however, places at the beginning of the first period, a view which no 
longer finds favor; the third or constructive period, from 386 to the end of Plato's 
literary activity, which probably continued until his death in 347. Ion and Alci- 
biades, which Hermann reckons to the first period, are rejected by Uberweg- 
Heinze and Susemihl, the former of whom regard the genuineness of both 
dialogues as "sehr imsicher" {Grundriss der GeschichU d. Phil d. 'Alterthums^ 7te 
Aufl. p. 148). For the arrangement of Thrasyllus and Aristophanes the gram- 
marian, vide Diog. Laert. iii. 35 seq. 
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monize with the contents * of the dialogues themselves, and on inhe- 
rent grounds the chronology must for the most part be decided. 

In the earlier dialogues (ro<f>Ca, di/Spoa, (r<o<f>poavirrf, etc., are treated 
as individual and separate virtues, and the contents of the separate 
notions are examined without reference to a system, whereas in the 
Republic they are treated in reference to a systematic division of the 
faculties of the soul. For this reason it is of little consequence, as 
far as the evolution of a system is concerned, whether Charmides or 
Laches was written first ; the same can be said of most of the other 
writings of the same period. That they are all of Socratic character 
and belong to the earlier writings of Plato, is almost universally 
accepted as correct. In the case of Protagoras and Euthyphro, the 
fact that in the number of cardinal virtues treated Euthyphro is in 
closer agreement with the Republic than Protagoras is, argues for a 
later time of composition for Euthyphro than Protagoras. In the 
latter Plato deals with five cardinal virtues, which in Euthyphro * he 
reduces to four, the number employed in the Republic and the later 
writings generally. This seems to place Euthyphro later than Pro- 
tagoras. Outside of this, the chronological order of the writings of 
this period gives little help in studying the development of the 
Platonic doctrine of virtue. The Socratic, or as Susemihl calls 
them, the " ethisch-propadeutische " dialogues, with which the first 
part of our inquiry has to do, are Hippias Minor, Lysis, Charmides, 
Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Apology, Crito, Gorgias, Euthyphro. 
Our first business will be to examine the notion of virtue in these 
dialogues separately * in the order named. 

Hippias Minor.^ In this dialogue on mendacity, Socrates argues 
that the man who does evil intentionally is better than he who does 



1 Uberweg-Heinze : Grundr. d, G, d, Phil. d. AUerthums^ yte Aufl.» p. 148. 

^ Auermann : Platans Cardinaltugendtn vor und nach Abfassung des Euihy- 
phron ; Inaug. Diss. Jena, 1876, p. 29. 

' Grote: Plato and iht Other Companions of Sokrates, I. 497 seq. 

^ Although the genoineness of Hippias Minor has been questioned on account 
of the .non-Socratic character of the contents (Ast and Stein reject it), the fact 
that its genuineness is attested by Aristotle (Metaph. IV. 29. loi^a, 6. 81^ 6 4¥ 
r^ 'IttU^ xSyos irrA.) is sufficient guaranty. Besides, the historical Socrates 
maintains the same position in the Memorabilia of Xenophon as here in Hippias 
II. (Mem. 4. 2. 20: rii BUtua 8i v6rtpo¥ 6 iaitw i^9v96fAtvos'Ka\ i^ararAp tlttw ^ 6 
hsmv; Ik^Kw tri 6 kitAv, rrA.). 
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it mimtentioiially.^ The opposite view is maintained by Hippias. 
Socrates affirms that Odysseus, who deceives with the intention of 
deceiving, is better than Achilles, who is honest and does not under- 
stand the art of deception. It is better to have the ability of a good 
archer who misses his aim designedly, than that of the bad archer 
who misses because he is unable to hit. Hippias, the Sophist, is 
better in arithmetic than the ignorant man, because he can answer 
in accordance with truth or error, as he Ukes. Tlie man of under- 
standing is, therefore, better in the speaking of both truth and false- 
hood. If justice is a capacity of the soul,' then the more capable 
soul will be more just ; the less capable, less just. The justice of a 
soul will vary in direct ratio with its capability. In this way Socrates 
bases virtue on knowledge.' Susemihl believes that this Socratic 
conception of knowledge was not purely theoretical, but also prac- 
tical ; — was not merely the understanding of what is false and true, 
but included further the actualization of this in conduct. In this 
way, he maintains, Socrates teaches the unity of knowledge and wilL^ 
Aristotle says * that Plato does not mean the man who lies is better 
than he who does not, but the man who can lie is better than he who 
can not. This he criticises as a misuse of terms. Aristotle locates the 
moral quality of truth or falsehood not cv r^ Svmfia, but cv r^ xpooc- 
pciTCi.* We shall have further to discuss the relationship between 
knowledge and virtue in the other dialogues. The Lesser Hippias, 
which ends without establishing any positive view, serves to introduce 
the subject of the entire series of Socratic dialogues, viz. Virtue. 

Lysis, The Platonic Erotic, which lies at the basis of Platonic 
Ethics,^ is the subject of Lysis. It is by means of philosophical love 



1 Hippias II. 372 A seqq. 2 /^-^ yj^ £)^ £. • Ibid. 375 E. 

* Gtnetiicht Entwickelung der Platon. IVtilasophie^ I. 15. 

* Mctaph, A I025tf 6 scq. « Eth. Nic. IV. 13. 1127 ^, 14. 

^ Becker, in an article in PtuloIogiis» opposes the position that Lysis is an ethi- 
cal dialogue. He says: "Eine genanere Prufiing des pUtonischen Gedanken- 
ganges wird iiberall die Unhaltbarkeit dieser Vorstellang erharten : Plato sucht 
nicht die wahre, phOosophische Frcundschaft, sondem die Freundschaft iiberhaapt 
za definiren; er sncht nicht eine sittlich tiefe, sondem eine logisch berechtigte 
De6nition." Philologus, Bd. 41, 1882, p. 293. He says further in the same 
article (p. 300) : " Und wo steht denn im Lysis etwas Ton sittUchen Aofgaben? 
Doch nicht etwa in dem Wort hrfodlpl Weiter wenigstens, finde ich nichts im 
Dialoge, was jenen Schein hatte erzeugen konnen. 'A7a06s aber bedeotct tfidi« 
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that we are impelled to struggle toward ^ the highest good, which in 
the later writings is the idea good, the wpwrov <l>iXw, by means of 
which individual things become good and the object of desire. 
Philosophical love is, further, that which lies at the root of all effort 
toward the attainment of knowledge and truth,' without which 
apathy would take the place of philosophic search. Although the 
doctrine of ideas is not to be found in the Lysis, there are, as Stein 
remarks,' traces of the doctrine here. 

The useful * and the good are with Socrates identical. Love has 
for its object a good ; but as the good and useful are identical, or 
the good is good by the fact of its being useful, the object of love 
is, therefore, the useful. Consequently we do not love a friend 
indefinitely as an individual, but we love those qualities in him which 
meet our own needs, and which are, therefore, useful to us, and 
appear to us in the light of goods. On these grounds the friend 
becomes to us an object of love. Further, the things which are to 
us goods are so by the fact of our associating them with the abstract 
good, or by reason of their resemblance to a primum amabile. This 
is an approximation to the idea of good. Plato has in Lysis got so 
far as the generic notion of good ; e,g, if good is predicated of happi- 
ness, power, man, and a book, or of any other series of objects, there 
is a common underlying something which constitutes these good. 



tig, brauchbar, heilsam, forderlicb/' and also good. We see no reason wby a 
" logisch berecbtigte Definition " sbould interfere with its being at the same time 
a *< sittiiche " or even a " sittlich tiefe." 

Whether Lysis was written before or after the death of Socrates has no impor- 
tant bearing on the interpretation of the contents of the dialogue. There is noth- 
ing inherently improbable in the statement of Diogenes Laertius (iii. 35) that 
Socrates had heard the dialogue read, although the remark is introduced by ^u/gL 
Stallbaum and Hermann accept the statement; Zeller (^Phil. tUr Griechtn^ 4te 
Aufl. Bd. II. I, p. 488 note) attaches no historical weight to it It is of course 
rejected by Grote, who holds that none of the dialogues was composed until after 
the death of Socrates. The majority of later critics are of the opinion it was writ- 
ten before the death of Socrates, according to which view there is at least nothing 
improbable in the statement of Diogenes Laertius. 

1 Luthardt : Du antike Etkik, p. 47. 

* Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss </. Gesch, d, PhU. d, AUerthums, p. 170. 

' Stein: GeschUhU des P/a^onismus, L 202; Susemihl: G^netischt Entwickei, 
d Plat, Phil. L 21. * Lysis 215 A seq. 
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'Vf^^ M'lh*? iHnK'wrh4m. iass i^in D»auii^ tea .injT'a^eQgnKn rnhirit?^ ttar xazx. weder 

M^^f ;>hil'yr>phi*!h*fn ''#eiBr j«r^<jr, aach Paiu miixt lag^^cnr-itaeg w a- ien . tfurfr^ 
f'TlMt nirht jnt-n* 'f«?r Vfvra\wt»rt:;r5in^ iaai -sr -mc F-iij^mxgcQiiuctimt ies Fhiiiaso- 
^h^n ♦•i/' Wifln f^^l•^ *!Ampar'? Ff^rasaan ; -* N";ir -»«: «s adi aais ^r gL^c^ga^It tij| ; t 

ftAifj'i^ivTiTA^ »n^^/*^t/f *m4, •wif.'l *.>:& hi«r ^wa Ar5i2g xn narht etwa einc 
NA^fftYrmt^ f KAf;y»if i/it» ^l^< \>^'^% i*rt^ tr m^f^ m ivn, f«tfci«m e%<ii nor «i«i Beveis 
H\v*ff^rr, fU^ fh^ $'&^f,hrfyp'}r^ r^Atfte B«trach t anj^swoie dtese Bc^rifb nkht ans- 
f^T^^A, fTfrt ^frr rt^nfl^ h<*« irn'l Kefcen 'f<:*U:n m/^tcbcn Ehxwnrf gesichertes BiW 
Vfrfi <ffffr«A|f^fr /I j{^!»*fi/' IfffTiMinfi: CeukuAu und System d. PtaL PkU. 
1 4/14 
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treated not with herbs, as the body, but with noble words. In this 
way Moderation is produced:^ Ik 8^ rmv rowvTtav Xoycov Iv rots 
^rv^9 o-a>^po(rvn7v iyyiyv€trOai, Moderation is, therefore, something 
acquired, and if acquired ck twv toiovtow Xoycov, then it must be of 
the nature of something learned. Whether or not virtue can be 
taught is discussed more especially in Meno and Protagoras. After 
Socrates has refuted two definitions of Sophrosyne, Charmides puts 
forward an opinion he has heard from some unnamed person (Cri- 
tias), that Sophrosyne is "doing one's own work" (to to, iavrw 
irparrav^). Although Socrates considers this definition puzzling 
and unsatisfactory, and rejects it on the ground of a verbal quibble, 
the same phrase is used in both Gorgias' and the Republic,* in the 
former as the characteristic of the life of a philosopher, and in the 
latter as defining ^Kouxrwrf. Whether to to, laurov irparrciv is synony- 
mous with virtue in general, Socrates does not explain in Charmides. 
This appears to be the case in Gorgias, where the life of the philoso- 
pher, as the life of the virtuous man, is characterized by this phrase. 
In fact, Sophrosyne in Charmides does not appear clearly distin- 
guished from the other virtues, as is the case when Plato arrives at a 
classification of the faculties and corresponding virtues of the soul. 
The nature of ^rrj in general occupies more attention in Charmides 
than a discussion of the particular notion (noKJ^poavyri. In the defini- 
tion of Critias that Sophrosyne consists in knowledge (ciricmj/iiiy*), 
and fiuther that this iirurnjfirj is more especially self-knowledge (yvtaOi 
<ravTw*), the Socratic doctrine of virtue in general is expressed; 
viz. that the essence of virtue is knowledge of the good, and that 
this is based on self-knowledge (Legg. V. 726-735 )• No further 
definition is put forward, so that the dialogue closes without coming 
to any definition of Sophrosyne which Socrates can approve. 
Laches. In the dialogue Laches,' the question whether Courage 



^ darmides 157 A. ^ Charmides 161 B. * Gorgias 526 C 

^ Republic 433 A. * Charmides 165 C. et aL * Charmides 164 E. 

^ On the subject of the genuineness and chronological position of Laches, vide 
Bonitz : Hermes, Vol V. 429 scqq., and Siebeck : JahrbUeher fiir Class, Philo- 
logies Vol. 131 (1885), p. 225 scqq., in which article Siebeck puts the composition 
of Laches after the fourth book of the Republic. Stallbaum has nothing more 
definite to say, and probably nothing more definite can be said : " scriptum esse a 
PlaUme admodum juvene" Prolegom. ad Lach. p. 29. 
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* f f ^^imfHiM f </#/»//, /<n/7if, d. PUitcn. Phil. I. 2f^ 
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the good, is a unity. A secondary object of the dialogue is to bring to 
view the worth of the Socratic method in moral training. Knowledge 
or wisdom, as Socrates used (ro<^ta (for which iirum^firf is also em- 
ployed, cf. Protag. 330 B), has a moral character, and is not simply 
an intellectual excellence. It implies what Sidgwick calls "right 
judgment in respect of ends as well as means.'* ^ In Greek Ethics 
two distinct features of dviptia are to be noticed ; the first is knowl- 
edge of what is and what is not to be feared ; the second, that of 
steadfastness. The one has mainly to do with the intellectual con- 
ception, the other with the will. Socrates gives greater prominence 
to the former, Aristotle' to the latter. With Socrates, however, 
we must not forget that virtue was not simply a correct intellectual 
estimation of the good or bad, but also a corresponding course of 
conduct ; the former, as the primary, was with him the fundamental 
part of virtue. Conduct is only the actualization of thoughts. If 
these are wrong, acts will be correspondingly wrong, independently 
of any estimate we may put upon the quality of motive. Green, in 
referring to the Socratic imity of virtue, reads out of the Platonic 
Dialogues and Xenophon's Memorabilia more than is to be found in 
them. He says : " Here we have — not indeed in its source, but in 
that first clear expression through which it manifests its life — the 
conviction that every form of real goodness must rest on a will to be 
good, which has no object but its own fulfilment." * The same author 

^ Sidgwick ; The Methods of Ethics ^ 3d ed., p. 230. 

^ With Aristotle the primary characteristic of iiwhptia is ^ofitvtiy, and this is 
the prevailing conception in later Greek Ethics. In Polit. 1334^ 22, hrBp^la and 
Koprtpia are used synonymously. The definition of courage as iiriar4ififi r&u 
ZhvUv jcol 06 9tiy&¥ included both the notions courage and fortitude, the one 
being the facing of danger and the other the enduring of pain without flinching. 
Bravery in battle and fortitude in illness are both regarded by Socrates as ele- 
ments of the notion, the essence of which, however, is knowledge (cf. Xen. Afem, 
iv. 6. 11; Protag. 360 D; Laches 190 £, 194 £). Cicero seems not to have 
approved the Socratic definition : Nam /ortis animus et magnus in homine non 
perfecto nee sapienii ferventior pUrumque est (De Officiis I. 46). Although 
Aristotle lajrs chief emphasis on endurance in courage, he also makes reason an 
element in it when he distinguishes between BappaXta and ^fitpd in such way 
as to make iiyiptla a fi§trSrris between them, i.e. rational courage, not foolhardi- 
ness (cf. Eth. Nic. III. 11. Iii6a. 10). See further, Protagoras 351 A, B, in 
which Bdtpffos is distinguished from ayBptta; also 359 B seqq. 

' Green : Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 271. 
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says dsewhere : '* In evenr marai ocoon. good or bad^ each <a{BM'ity 

[^reason and will j is exerted is nmch as die odier." ^ Socxate^ as 
we kncfw him mm. P!ato« made not die wilL but purely die intdE- 
gence the basis of v-irme : rardier, Sokrates nowhere teaches di^ 
the win to be good had *" no object buc its own foiffimenL" His 
Ethics is essentially utiiitarian ; ro rcAog in his teaching is happiness 
He was strongly opposed to the hedonistic doctrine that makes pleas- 
ure the primary end of life ; stiE he does not succeed in sharply dis- 
tinguishing the good and the agreeable.' The criticism of Aspa^ns' 
on the Socratic dennidon of coorage. viz. that men are courageoiis 
not by reason of the noble ( out rn «aAar ) , but by reason of experience 
(&a rifw €fjarapuxif)j does not touch a real <iifficuity. For ifAsmpiat, 
by which Aspasius designates the Socratic emtmjftaif, not only does 
not exclude to tnXa^f but a correct knowieiige of the good actnalizxD^ 
itself in conduct is itseiC according to Socrates, xaAor. 

Protai(oras.^ .Vround this liialogue, wiiich is chiedy concerned widi 
the question whether or not virtue can be taught, Schleiermacher 
arranges all the smaller ethical dialogues. The sophists, of whom 
Protagoras of Abdera was the first to call himself (Tw^/urrtfij announced 
themselves as teachers of virtue. Socrates inquires into the nature of 
this assertion. To do this he is obliged first to inquire into the natoze 
oi virtue itself, and firom its nature to determine whethar or not it can 
be taught.* All of the five virtues named in Protagoras — Wisdom^ 
Courage, Moderation, Justice, Piety* — are only forms of one virtue/ 



* Green : Prolfgomena to EihUi^ p, 188. 
^ Protagr>ra» 351 ^ et oL 

* Ikih Moi iiJpwf€i9 &*rw9fi ol ip9p9iai 4w rots mufivvois rr ^ r u iT t col a^re 
^0»vrrtu Kak $appovtnm SHrwtp col ol iar^fmaiy ov furroi Stit r^ «aA^ oAA^ U 
r^p ifM,if9tflav. Afpasii in EJhica Nicom, quae supersmnt Comfiuniaria^ ed. HerU 
Imt, p. S5 f f . See also, AMttl y^ 1^ T€pi cnwrov ifAwttpla hrdpmla •Zvot, p. 84. aOL 

* Aristotle was acquainted with the dialogue Protagoras, and recognized it as 
flatonic. Cf. Bonitz's article in Her met ^ III. p. 447, in which he points oat that 
Ari!itotl<*f in irtpX ^^wr faapUav A lo. 687 A 2J, had Protag. 321 C before his mind. 

* Pfotapfofa* 319 A. 

* Jtutice and Piety, which here seem to be regarded as separate virtues* are 
lat^r rm treated as one : 8uiaio^6rfi is justice in reference to men, and ^t^nys is 
jitifite In reff fence to gorls, or piety. Cf. Eothyphro 12 D. seqq. 

^ Protagoras 310 H seqq., 349 B seqq. 
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the essence of which is knowledge. The notion of good * is in none 
of the Socratic dialogues a very definite one.* In the Protagoras 
it appears in hedonistic coloring ; the agreeable and painful appear 
as prominent characteristics of good and evil, and the Protagoras 
357 D even identifies LyoBov and ^8v. But inasmuch as things 
agreeable and painful are of different character and intensity,* we 
must understand how to estimate them ; i.e, our conduct in reference 
to both pleasure and pain must be regulated by Ivumiiirj, — an art of 
estimating or measuring {furptiriKri) . In this way we are brought 
back to the main element in the Socratic notion of virtue, viz. that 
its basis is knowledge. One of the results of this position is, that if 
virtue is knowledge, it must be capable of being taught ; a second, 
that no one can do evil wilfully.* Every person who does anything 
does it for an object. A person represents to himself the attainment 
of this object as a good, whatever be the intrinsic nature of it. If it 
is not a good, then the error lies in the person's false knowledge. 
With correct knowledge, therefore, no one will do wrong, or no one 
can do wrong wilfully (Ijccui^); for a person only wills that which his 
intelligence represents to him as a good. The difficulty here is that 
there is no fixed notion of good ; physical good and moral good not 
being kept distinct. Not until the late writings of Plato do we find an 
absolute idea of good (to ayaOov), to struggle toward* a knowledge 
of which embraces the sum of the duties of man. In this early 
period there is no absolute good; consequently, no knowledge of 
absolute good. Knowledge, therefore, as the basis of virtue, can 
furnish no absolute standard of right and wrong. Lastly, we find 
in Protagoras utilitarianism* approved. Things are good in so far as 
they produce pleasure or happiness, bad in so far as they bring phys- 
ical evils and unhappiness. The character of things and acts is esti- 
mated by the character of the effects produced on the individual or 
society in reference to happiness. 



* Protagoras 351 C seqq^ 353 E seqq. 

^Luthardt: Die antiie Ethik, P- 41* In the Ethics of Plato in the later 
period we find an absolute notion of good in the idea rh ieyaB6¥. 
' Protagoras 357 A. 

* Protagoras 345 D. 

' Susemihl : Genet. EfUw. d. Plat. Phil, I. 58. 

* Protagoras 353 D. 
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Mena. The subject of Meno is the same as that of Protagoras, 
viz. Can virtue be taught? The answer to this depends on the nature 
of virtue. Meno says it is '' delight in the noble and the power to 
attain the same."^ Socrates urges that the first part of this defi- 
nition can be affirmed of all men, but the power of attaining to the 
noble (by ''noble" is here meant' wealth, power, health, and such 
physical goods as are the object of universal desire) is not the char- 
acteristic constituent of virtue ; for this power, in order to be deag- 
nated as a property of virtue, must always be exercised with justice 
(&xai(iii¥) } This requires us to regard SucoMxrvn;, or one of the other 
individual virtues, as essentially belonging to the definition of Meno. 
This definition must therefore be abandoned as defective. Whether 
virtue is teachable or not, depends on whether or not virtue is knowl- 
edge. If it is knowledge, then it can be taught.^ Socrates proves 
that it is knowledge ; therefore it can be taught. Then the opposite 
opinion is adopted, and, to prove that virtue is not knowledge, the 
fact is cited that there are no teachers of virtue, which would be 
remarkable if virtue were teachable. The Sophists give themselves 
out as teachers of virtue, but are not' The discussion at this point 
is involved in two hypothetical syllogisms, both of which cannot be 
true.* The second of these syllogisms is — 

If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable. 
Virtue is not teachable, 
.*. Virtue is not knowledge. 

This is evidently ironical, and is in direct opposition to the entire 
ethical teaching of Socrates in the other dialogues. The first syllo- 
gism, which harmonizes with the whole teaching of Socrates, there- 
fore, stands. The same opinion is expressed by Cicero, with much 



1 Meno 77 B. « Meno 78 C. » Meno 78 D. * Meno 89 C 

^ DQmmler : Akademika^ p. 266. 

* a) If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable. 

Virtue is knowledge. 

Virtue is teachable. 

^) If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable. 
Virtue is not teachable. 
Virtue is not knowledge. 
Grote : Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates, II. p. 10. 
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less circumlocution : '' dipcn/ non est SiSdicrw : quod roihi persuaded 
non potest" * 

In this dialogue Socrates draws a distinction between two sorts of 
virtue, one of which rests on So^a dXi^^, and the other on iwumifiri,^ 
The virtue which produces great statesmen — i.e. the inherent power 
which lifts such men above their fellows and makes them the wise 
guides of states — is not imparted by teaching: it comes only by 
divine gift (Otuf, iioipsi) ; it is a kind of genius. Sheer knowledge is 
not enough, according to the Meno, to produce an able man of this 
kind: there must, in addition, be the divine spark in the soul to 
direct it in the right. This sort of virtue is, accordingly, not the work 
of man, but of God.' All real virtue is communicated by inspiration 
from the gods ; i,e. the knowledge which we possessed in a pre-ex- 
istence is revived, through dvofiKTcrtg. This inspiration is, further, a 
sort of god-given {Btiq, fjoipif) impulse to attain truth and virtue, 
which has for its effect the awakening of dormant knowledge into 
conscious knowledge. To virtue there are, accordingly, two guides, 
— Sofa dXrjOT^ and iin<mifirf. In the Republic, however, the virtue 
which does not rest on knowledge is uncertain and blind. The virtue 
which rests on right opinion (3o£a dXy^), or ordinary virtue, is only 
introductory and preparatory to philosophic virtue. The opposition 
between the two in the Meno disappears in the Republic The one 
grows out of the other ; the two form a unity.* In Sofa dXyOij^ and 
imtmilirf and dyafivrfa-i^ we have unmistakable traces of the doctrine 
of ideas ; though, as in Lysis, nothing more definite than these point- 
ings toward the doctrine are to be found in Meno. 

Apobgy, The value of the Apology is chiefly an historical one.* 
It explains the attitude of Socrates towards the law ; gives us his own 
opinion of the charges preferred against him; and shows us the 
teacher living to the last, under severest trials, consistently with his 
teaching. In the indictment preferred against him were three points, 
one negative and two positive (Xenoph. Mem. 1. 1): a) He did not 



^ Suidas sub voce *Ap€r4 : Stdoirr^y re cTycu r^r V*^>^* '^^ S^Aof ^k rov 
yiptaBai iyoBohs 4ic ^a6\tp, 

* Meno 97 C seqq. 

* Kdstlin : Dig Ethik des class, AlUrtkums, I. p. 387. 
« Zdler : Philosopkie der Grieehen, II. I. 881 seq. 
*Siiiemihl: Gentt. Eniw.tL Plat, Phil, \.^ 
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had probably not arrived at any definite conception of the psycho- 
logical nature of what we term conscience. With him the activity 
of &u/toviov was confined to negative judgments/ which fact leads 
most modem investigators to suppose that the haxyAvwv of Socrates 
is something entirely distinct from conscience. Socrates beUeved this 
Daimonion to be a divine voice within him, but we may say in the 
same way that some Christians still identify conscience with the voice 
of God. The forbidding office of conscience, as the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the moral monitor, was the one side to which 
the attention of Socrates was particularly directed ; this phenomenon 
of conscience was his Daimonion ; i.e. Saifiovuw is identified with con- 
science in its negative manifestations. It is not necessary that any- 
thing transcendental should be seen in his doctrine of Daimonion ; 
personality is assigned to it figuratively.* Daimonion, which is a 
dissuading power, as well as the positive sense of duty or persuading 
power, is in the moral philosophy of Socrates referred back to knowl- 
edge ; both of these elements are combined in our notion of con- 
science. A thing should be done, or is advisable to be done, on 
certain grounds ; with these grounds reason or knowledge has princi- 
pally to do. A thing is not advisable, or should not be done ; a kind 
of moral instinct, &u/ioviov, holds us back. Both of these, viz. the 
advisory and dissuadatory principles, are based on knowledge, i.e. a 
knowledge of what is and what is not to be done, which, in a word, 
is the foundation of all virtue. In the instance of " thou shalt not," 
the moral instinct speaks clearly and sharply ; this clear, sharp voice 
is the Socratic Baifioviov, or what we may call, for the lack of a 
better term, the negative conscience. The grounds of " thou shalt 
not " are, however, taken cognizance of by reason ; consequently the 
ultimate basis of the negative as well as positive command (Gebot 
and Verbot) is knowledge (cTTMmJ/iiy) . 

Green, in his Prolegomena to Ethics, says : " The ideal of virtue 
which our consciences acknowledge has come to be the devotion of 
character and life to a perfecting of man, which is itself conceived as 
consisting in a life of self-devoted activity on the part of all persons."' 

I 'Affl iworp4iru fu rovro h hy /t/\A« wpdrrtuf, wfforp4w€i Zh olhrort, ApoL 31 D. 
* For the yarioas opinions that have been expressed on this much discussed 
subject, vidi Zeller: Die Phil. d. Griechen^ 4te Aufl., II. I. 75 seqq. 
' Green: ProUgomena to Ethics, p. 311. 
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Measured by this standard we have in the Socrates of the Apology 
and Crito a realized ideal of virtue. In the fulfilment of his last 
duty, viz. drinking the hemlock in obedience to the law of the 
state, when he had power to do otherwise, he performed the last 
of a series of duties, which gave historical proof that the doer was 
an ideally virtuous character.^ Socrates did not regard the sentence 
as right, but he regarded obedience to the law as duty, consequently 
he refused the opportunity put in his way to evade the law. In 
his heroically suffering the infliction of wrong from the Athenians, 
he gives expression to one of his immortal precepts for conduct: 

ov8^ aSiKOv/iCvov a^ avra&KCiv.^ 

Gorgias? Socrates, after a discussion of Rhetoric, which he 
disapproves on account of abuses made of it (for flattery, putting 
the wrong in a good light before the court, making the worse appear 
the better reason, are the chief employments made of Rhetoric), 
inquires into the question, " What is the chief end of life ? " This 
is examined in company with Callicles, the host of the celebrated 
Sophist Gorgias. It was a prevailing teaching amongst the later 
Rhetoricians and Sophists that the agreeable is the good^ that to do 
wrong is better than to suffer wrong, that the satisfaction of such pas- 
sions and desires as afford sensual pleasure is the good at which men 
should aim.* This is the fundamental doctrine of the hedonistic 
school,* of which Aristippus ^ was the founder. Callicles asserts the 
right of the stronger as the law of nature (tov Kpfxma tov i/ttovos 
Sipx^iv fcoi irXcov ^x^iv). Socrates says if the Kpurravt^ axe identical 
with the tf}poviiJLiaT€poif as Callicles admits, then they should rule them- 
selves as well as others. To which Callicles responds that no barriers 



1 HSflfding: EthUche Principien, p. 1 1 3. » Crito 49 B. 

• For the time of composition, about which there is a disparity of twenty-nine 
years between the opinions of TeichmQller and Bergk, vide Dummler : Akade^ 
mikay p. 69, and Susemihl: Genet. Enfw. d. Plat. Phil. p. 113. 

* Cf. Gorgias 491 seqq. ; Repub. 343, 344; Meno 71 E. How far the same 
teaching is to be referred to the Sophists in general, especially to the earlier 
Sophists, is likely to remain a matter of controversy. This is due to the fact that 
one is left much to the general tone and tendency of the Platonic writings, and to 
the fact that the Sophists represent no definite body of doctrine. But on the 
question, vide Zeller: Die Phil. d. Gr., 4te Aufl., II. i. 606 seqq., and Grote: 
Hiitory of Greece^ ch. 67, vol. viii. pp. 479-544. ' Vide note I, p. 1 55. 

Stein places his birth in 435 B.C., thus making him Plato's elder by eight years. 
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or boundaries should be placed to the satis&ction of desire, and that 
the ability to satisfy desire to the fullest extent is virtue and happi- 
ness. Against the view that the agreeable or pleasure is identical 
with the good^ Socrates puts forward two objections : a) Good 
excludes its opposite — bad. The same thing cannot be both good 
and bad at the same time. Pleasure/ however, consists in the satis- 
faction of desire. Desire as such is a feeling of dissatisfaction. If 
there be no feeling of dissatisfaction there can accordingly be no 
feeling of satisfaction ; the one is, therefore, the precursor and con- 
dition of the other. Consequently the feeling of pleasure includes 
its own opposite as a necessary condition to its own existence. Good, 
however, cannot include its own opposite; pleasure and the good 
are, therefore, not identical.' /3) Callicles admits that knowledge 
and courage are goods per se, and that men by means of them 
become dyaffoi. But he has said that pleasure is the only good. It 
is evident from this that Callicles employs good in different senses. 
Callicles now admits that amongst pleasures some are good and 
others bad. This admission having been made, Socrates says that 
pleasure evidently cannot be the final aim of conduct or the absolute 
good.' 

In Gorgias, Socrates or the Socratic Plato * bases happiness (cvScu- 
fiovCa) on moderation {(roaftpoavirrf) and justice {SiKaioawr/)^ i.e, on 
virtue; by evil (kokCo) men are made unhappy. In this dialogue 
aut^poavyrj * is the inner harmony of the soul, which manifests itself 
outwardly in the virtues of justice, holiness, and courage. The 
attainment of happiness, which is only to be attained through virtue, 
is the highest object of life. When this is reached and the soul 
disrobed of the body, which keeps us from seeing its real nature and 
it comes before the last judgment, no scars and disfigurements 
inflicted by wrong and injustice are seen. By the attainment of 
perfect harmony and beauty of the soul, which is perfect virtue, men 
attain the /iaicap«jv v7<roi (Gorgias 523 B), as described in the splen- 
didly wrought myth which Plato works out on the basis of Iliad XV. 
187 seq., and with which he closes this, one of the finest of the 
entire series of dialogues. 

1 Stein :'Ges€AuJUe des Plaionismus, I. 171. * A/. I. 175. 

* Bonitz: PlaionUche Siudim, 2te Aufl. 1875, p. 12. 

* DOmmler : Akademika, p. 73. » Gorgias 508 B. « Vide note 2 (above). 
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Euthyphro} In Euthyphro, which treats of Holiness (60x01179), 
the case from which the discussion has its starting-point is that of 
Euthyphro against his father. This case is used as a text, from 
which to proceed to a justification of Socrates against the charge of 
impiety, or a wrong attitude toward the gods. The father of Euthy- 
phro has caused the death of a slave contrary to law, and the son 
brings a complaint against him for homicide. This treatment of his 
father on the part of Euthyphro Socrates declares to be impious. 
Euthyphro defends his action as right. Whereupon Socrates asks 
in what consists the essence of holiness or piety, — Xcyc SiJ, rL <^s 
civoi TO ociov icai ro avocriov.' Euthyphro cites an instance which is 
meant at the same time to defend himself and to explain what holi- 
ness is. This instance is the example of Zeus punishing his father 
Cronos for wrong. Socrates urges that the citation of a single case 
does not furnish a definition. Euthyphro then formulates a defini- 
tion in which he says that the holy is that which is pleasing to the 
gods (to fi€v Tot? Qtwi Tr^wT^ihX% wTuov)} The objection which 
Socrates urges to. this is that there is a difference of moral judgment 
amongst the gods, as is proven by the numerous quarrels amongst 
them. Consequently what would please one might not please 
another. This cannot therefore be made a standard. Euthyphro 
then amends his definition and says that what is pleasing to all the 
gods is holy [rwro ctvoi to wriov o Slv Travre? ol $€oi ^tXttfOiv).* 
Socrates urges that the pleasure of the gods in a thing does not con- 
stitute the essence of its holiness, but vice versa a thing is pleasing 
to the gods because it is holy, i,e, the intrinsic character of the thing 
is prior to and exists independently of the judgment of the gods. 
Euthyphro has here confused the consequences of a thing with its 
grounds. Socrates now puts forth the view that oo-iottt? is a part of 



^ For the time of composition, as to which there is great difference of opinion, 
vide Susemihl: Genet, Enhv, d. Plat, Phil, I. 125 seq.; also Zeller: Phil, d, 
Gr,y 4te Aufl., II. I. 530: "Noch etwas frfiher, um die gleiche Zeit wie die 
Apologie, k5nnte in ahnlicher Absicht [ein Bild. d. Sokr. und d. sokr. Phil, 
zu entwerfen] der Euthyphron geschrieben worden sein, wenn er nicht schon 
der 2^it des sokratischen Processes angehSrt.'' 

* Euthyphro 5 D. 

* Euthyphro 6 E. 

* Euthyphro 9 E. 
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SucauKTvn;,^ to which Euthyphro gives his approval. This is jfiirther 
defined ' as that part of justice (ScKouxrvn;) which has reference to 
the gods.* In continuing the inquiry into the nature of this " justice 
in reference to the gods/' />. hoHness, Euthyphro says it consists 
in the knowledge of sacrifice and of prayer. This appears to mean 
a knowledge of what we owe the gods and what we are to expect 
from them — the sum of our active and passive relations to the gods. 
This phase of virtue is therefore in its turn grounded on knowledge 
(ouX* i'Tum^firpf riva rov Ovuv tc jcou tvxtfrOai;^), With this the Euthy- 
phro closes, the discussion as to the essence of 60-101^ remaining 
unfinished. The definition that the holy is that which the gods 
love* is rejected by Socrates, but no other is found to take its place. 
In this respect the dialogue ends negatively. It is not, however, 
wholly negative. It is established that oo-ton/s is a part of Sucouxrvn;, 
in consequence of which Plato uses hereafter only four cardinal 
virtues, the fifth — oo-ioriys — being subordinated to justice as a 
species. Further, wnorrf^ is justice in reference to the gods, and as 
a virtue has its foundation in knowledge. In so far the dialogue 
contains positive teaching. 

This closes the examination of the separate writings in the so- 
called first period {vide p. 135). We have now further to examine 
the results of the foregoing, prior to a treatment of the notion of 
virtue as Plato conceived it in the third and fourth books of the 
Republic. We may note here, in passing, that one virtue,* t^povrfrv:, 
has not been treated in the foregoing, though it receives special 
mention in Meno {%% C, D, 97 B), where it is defined as a hege- 
monic virtue ; but this is precisely the nature of aoff^ui. It*receives 
further mention in the Apology (29 D). It is entirely omitted here, 



* Euthyphro 12 D; Protagoras 329 C, 330 D, E, 333 B. 

* Euthyphro 12 E, 13 C. 

* Laches 199 D. 

* Euthyphro 14 C. 

* " Das Gute wird dann dafjenige, was mit Gottes Willen fibereinstimmt, und 
gat ut es nur, weO es mit Gottes Willen fibereinstimmt {bonum tsi quia deus vuU). 
Diese Lehreward von Duns Scotos gehorig formulirt, ' Der Mord sei keine S&nde, 
wenn Gott den Mord vorgeschriebcn hatte.* " — HofTding : Eihiiche Principien^ 
p. 13. This principle of divine authority or divine approval as the ground of 
right and wrong is contested by Socrates in Euthyphro. 

* Meno 87 B, C; Protagoras 323-329. 
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' ' *m»{finti fi*« KlhK« <if tbc fjioo, in vhkh #«tta it inchided in fyiiiny, and 
I// if/*4u^0ft9 i$^f9u\ %fm^d if meant. KiV^ LTjenreg-Hdinxe : Grmmdriss d. GeuM, 
$i t*hlt. //, Aifnthumt, \. zy^. 'lln: tame toage b found in the Laws (631 C), 
wUk0k l*\»ht mUIiIuIm (^m^tt for #4»^(a. 

^ /W# itifU it, \t. 151. 
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The virtue of man is in the same way his fitness to fulfil his aim ; ^ 
it is the/i5ftfji«^and satisfactory condition of man.* In the Socratic 
Ethics virtue is not the contemplation of the ideas, or the becoming 
like the absolute good,* — the aim of the virtuous life in the later 
dialogues, — but fitness to attain cvSoifuyvia. This fitness expresses 
itself in this, — that a person live in harmony with his higher 
nature, viz. reason.* Closely related to this is the Stoic concep- 
tion of virtue as a Hfe in harmony with nature, o/xoXoyovftci^cDs r^ 
^vd-a {$v. Chrysippus conceives <^v(ri9 here as the unity of human 
and universal nature, and Zeno, who calls the rcXos at which the 
virtuous life aims to ofwXoyovfwcDs {^v, says further: tovto 8* ifrrX 
Koff ha \6yov koI avii<f>fiivov (jjv (Stob. Eel. II. 6. 6. 132 ; ed. 
Meineke II. p. 39). The virtue of man is then the health and fitness 
of the soul as the highest part of man, and of the understanding as 
the highest part of the soul, and the living in accordance with this.* 
The same doctrine underlies the sentence which Chr. Wolf lays at the 
foundation of his teaching on virtue : " Do that which makes you 
more perfect ; avoid that which makes you less perfect." The reason 
must say what tends to make more perfect and what to make less 
perfect. The life therefore which corresponds with the utterances of 
reason is the virtuous life. Reason is consequently in the Wolfian 
Ethics the ultimate basis of virtue. The chief of the cardinal virtues 
is with Socrates <r(K^ia. Without reason there can be no virtue. We 
have remarked that the Ethics of this period as well as the Greek 
Ethics in general is eudaemonistic. Virtue was regarded by Socrates 
and the Socratic Plato not only as an end in itself, but also as a 
means ; the end at which all virtue aims is happiness. All conduct 
accordingly is good only in so far as it is useful to the attainment of 
this end. Further, that the ethical teaching of the historical Socrates 



1 K5stliii: Die Ethik des class. AUerthums, I. 70. 

• Cf. the etymology of Cortius, d^fr^, Apt-irros, ipd-VKev. — Gruchische Eiy* 
mUogy^ 542. Also Etymolog. Magnnin, ed. Gaisford, sub voc. itptrfi' "fi vapck 

m 

• Ubcrweg-Heiiize : Grundr, d. Gesch. d, Phil, d. Alter, ^ yte Aufl., p. 169 scq. 

* In the Ethics of the contemporary of Socrates, Democritus, the same position 
is assigned to knowledge : dUwtp ^utf4<ri r§ ical ivier^fip ip$oirpay4ttp rts iu^p^tot 
ofia jrol tMyrmfAos yivtrau Mullach's Fragmenta: De Democrito, 135. 

* Rep. 431, 444, 611. 
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was utilitarianism is seen from the testimony of Xenophon,^ as well 
as from that of Plato.^ Socrates acknowledged no such thing as an 
obligation to do anything for its own sake, or that the non-perform- 
ance of such thing would be sin in the Christian sense. The sole 
obligation lay in its serviceableness to reach an end. The sum of 
conduct aims at the highest end, />. the highest good for man, viz. 
cv&itftovta. In fitness to reach this lay all the moral quality of virtue ; 
i>. its moral quality lay in its character as means and not as end, 
or at least not as final end, but at the same time it is with Plato an 
essential means to happiness.' In application to society Stephen 
gives expression to an equally definite utilitarianism : " The ultimate 
and governing principle is in all cases the utility of the quality, in the 
sense in which utility means fitness for the conditions of life. . . . 
Moralists agree approximately in the admission that truthfulness is an 
essential condition of the welfare of society as known to us. This, 
according to me, is the ultimate ground, in a scientific sense at least, 
of its moral value." * In an utilitarian system of Ethics of this kind, 
the only means of estimating utility is reason ; but inasmuch as the 
judgments of reason in different men are different, there can then be 
no absolute standard of good and bad, such as is to be found in the 
Christian religion, where the standard is revealed law of an absolutely 
good Law-giver, and in which the morally bad takes the name of sin. 
Socrates made the usefulness of a thing to attain the end (happi- 
ness) the standard of good and bad, consequently he knew no such 
standard as the will of God, nor any such thing as sin, in the sense 
of sin being transgression of the law of God. His doctrine of virtue 
was therefore purely naturalistic ; the transcendental basis of right 
and wrong which Euthyphro proposes was rejected by Socrates. 
The moral character of a thing, as already remarked, is nothing 
beyond its fitness to serve the end at which life aims, and this is not 
so much the happiness of society as the happiness of the individual. 
Plato does not get beyond individualism until after the Socratic 



* "rh ipa ot<p4\tfioy iya06y itrriy trtf iv of^^Kifiov f; AoKtT fxoi, t^" — Xen. 
Mem. iv. 6, 8. 

^ . . . Taur' i<rr\v i^o^eC, & itmv w^Kifxa rols ap$p^9it ; iral vai itk Ai* f^i}. — 
Protag. 333 D. 

* Kdstlin : Die Ethik des class. AlUrthums^ I. 1 12. 

* Stephen : Science of Ethics^ pp. 189, 206. 
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period, when he concerns himself with social Ethics or Politics. 
Furthermore, in this first period Plato has done nothing toward a psy- 
chological foundation for his ethical system, which forms a prominent 
feature of the Republic. Plato in the Socratic period takes for 
granted the relation of will and motive to ethical questions, without 
any closer examination into the subject ; or possibly he was not at all 
conscious of their nature. Both are included in his notion of knowl- 
edge, which embraced theoretical knowing as well as will to actualize 
the known good. Green thus presents both features : " That a man 
should seek an object as ' part of his happiness,' ^ or as one without 
which in his then state he cannot satisfy himself, — and this is to will 
— implies that he represents himself to himself as in a better state 
with the object attained than he is without it ; and this is to exercise 
reason." * This relationship, however, is not expressed in the Socratic 
Ethics. Further, tlie distinction between good and moral good is 
nowhere clearly made by Socrates. Power, wealth, justice, are all 
ayaSd. The objective intrinsic character of an act, independent of 
the motive to which it is to be referred or any like subjective ele- 
ment, as qualified to make for happiness, is the fundamental notion 
of the Ethics of Socrates. ''The distinction between the good and 
bad will," says Green, "must lie at the basis of every system of 
Ethics." * However it may stand with the truth or untruth of this 
statement that ' the distinction between the good and bad will must 
lie at the basis of any system of Ethics,' it is not the conscious basis 
of the ethical teaching of Socrates. 

In the first period all the writings may be called essentially dia- 
logues of search ; notions are investigated and popular beliefs and 
traditions in reference to virtue are made the subject of inquiry, in 
order to find out if they be true, and if not, what the true is. No 
preconceived doctrines are started with and defended. Although 



^ Socrates, in his Eadaemonism, although he does not adopt Hedonism as it 
took form in the Ethics of the later Aristippus, still does not always keep the 
notions of the good and agreeable distinct. Cf. Protagoras, 351 E, 358 B. And 
although he does not set Ti\hu in the foreground like Aristippus, still its position in 
the Socratic teaching is prominent enough to lend it a decidedly hedonistic 
coloring. 

^ Green : Prolegomena to Elhics, p. 186. 

* Green : Prolegomena to Ethics^ p. 160. 
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tte generic notkm 'Turtae' occupies considerable space in these 
Socratk: inqmneSy it is always investigated through the an^ or 
^ledfic virtaes, in order to determine, throngh what is commoo to 
the specific virtues, the content of the goienc notion. Theiefi[»e 
psychological questions of will, motive, etc. find no place in diia 
period. The separate t^rt\\r\a\ virtues are examined ; and these Plato 
did not arbitrarOy name, but accepted from tradition. The CMie 
element which the Socradc Plato finds common to these is that with 
which we have had to do in almost every dial<^ue, viz. knowledge 
(cxum^fciy), and this he conaders the essence of the generic notion 
^^icnj. The cardinal virtues^ which Plato employs in EUithypfaro 
are fro^uv, aw^pua^ am^poavni, and &icaMxrvn^. Before leaving the 
smaller dialogues for the Republic, we shall review what Plato has 
done in them to define these specific virtues. 

lo^uL. The notion iro^ca in the early dialogues has much in 
common with the notion reasonadUnesSy /./. the right relation of 
reason to opinion or conduct, a subjective dispositicni in r efer ence 
to something external, which disposition is in harmony widi and 
regulated by reason. In Laches ^ every man is good in reference to 
the things in which he is wise. The courageous man is wise in refer- 
ence to the things in which he exhibits rational courage ; in other 
words, courage is a kind of wisdom. It therefore Mis under the 
more generic notion <ro^a& with which Irurrifuri is used synony- 
moody,^ though the ordinary Platonic usage of crurr^if is classified 
knowledge or science. The close relationship of m^U to oystfor is 
seen fiom Meno,* irtiere aot^ and dyoBoi are placed together. 
In Protagoras^ wisdom is identified with self-control, in iriiich it 
approximates trm^poami : oSSc Kpurrw cotvrov oXAo rt ^ oro^uu 
Here theoretical knowledge goes entirely over into vpa^ In all 
of these dialogues aw^ refers not merely to abstract science or 
theoretical knowledge, but also to practical wisdom with which con- 
duct has directly to da 



1 In the Lsws Plato adheres to this number of cardinal virtues, altbongh they do 
not have the same content, and for nf(m he has snbstitiited pp^mins, Legg. 631 C 
' Laches 195 A, 194 E. 
s Protagoras 530 B. 

* Meno 93 E. 

* FitoCagocas 358 C 
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*Av^pcia. No precise definition of ai^pcia is reached in the smaller 
dialogues. Two elements in the notion, however, are marked, 
o) It is based on knowledge. /8) It has for its object that which 
tends to produce fear. What the more precise nature of these 
objects is comes to no explanation. A distinction is made in Pro- 
tagoras^ between foolhardiness and courage (^ap<7os and avSpcia). 
*AvSpcta is something that is always good and noble, koAov and 
dyoBovy whereas Bappoi is not a good ; it does not have for its origin 
nobility of nature, but is derived aVo r€xyri% ; dvSptia, on the other 
hand, is derived airo tftvattoi koI cvrpon-tas rStv tlnrxjUw. Only the wise 
man can be brave, />. only rational courage can be real courage. 
It is, as we saw in Laches,' a knowledge of what is and what is not 
to be feared. In Meno * we find that, if courage is not united with 
practical wisdom or insight (€f»p6v7f<n^) , it is injurious ; consequendy 
imder such circumstances it is not a virtue, for virtue cannot be 
injurious. Courage without intelligence (avcv vov) is Odfiaoi. In 
Protagoras^ the element of knowledge is made so prominent in 
arSpcta, that Socrates suggests it is identical with ao^ui. In Goigias ' 
their separateness is affirmed without meeting contradiction. Fur- 
ther than this, no definition is given in the first period either of the 
intrinsic nature of ai^ia or of its relation to the other cardinal 
virtues or of the character of the objects with which it concerns itself. 

Sw^pocrwiy. The chief attempts at a definition of o-oM^pocrvn; in 
the early dialogues have been given in noticing Charmides, which is 
specially devoted to this virtue. General and unsatisfactory as are 
the various definitions put forward in Charmides, quite as general 
are the definitions which we find in the other dialogues of the same 
period. In the treatment of all the cardinal virtues the attention is 
directed chiefly to the nature of the virtue itself, without reference 
to its bearing on the person exercising it. In the case of atoiftpoavni 
the reflex action of the virtue is characterized by saying it is not only 
a good pfr se, but in its working makes the person good.* Whether 
the possession of the virtue is prior to its exercise, or whether the 
person becomes virtuous by the fact of the exercise, is nowhere in 
this series of writings discussed. The last definition in Charmides 

* ProUgoras 349 D, 350 A scqq. * Laches 195 A, 196 D. 
» Meno 88 B. * Protagoras 350 D. * Gorgias 495 C 

• Charmides 161 A. 
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is perhaps the most general of all, in which (rtatppoavyif is said to be 
the science of good and evil (aya^ov tc koL kokov)} This would 
seem to identify the notion a-fj^poavyij with virtue in general. No 
more satisfactory determination of the content of this notion is 
arrived at in the dialogue specially devoted to its discussion. In 
Protagoras* it is suggested that o-cD^pocrvn; is one with awfHa, as 
ocnoTTT? with BiKouxrvvrf. A few lines further in the same dialogue * 
a'oHf>po(rvyr/ is defined as right state of thought (cv (ftpoytiv),^ In this 
conception Socrates has regard only to the subjective; the object 
or objects to which ' right thinking ' refers is not made clear. All 
virtue in the Ethics of Socrates is * right thinking ' in reference to a 
something, but includes further a ir/[>a^i$ which corresponds to cS 
iffpoyuv.* This definition is then only one side of the general notion 
of virtue with Socrates. This cv (ftpoyuv, as an intellectual state 
characteristic of a'to<f>po(rvyr/, will, however, be of interest in noticing 
the definition in the Republic. The remarks on <notf}po(Twrf in Gor- 
gias ' will also have interest for the Republic. In Gorgias it is said 
that good order in the body is called health ; good order in the soul, 
by which it is brought into harmony with its laws, is justice (Sixiuo- 
onuvrj) and moderation (o-oM^poow;) . These two virtues are placed 
in juxtaposition as, taken together, denoting the health, harmony^ and 
virtue of the soul. What particular office, however, is to be assigned 
to each, is left indefinite. Toward a determination of the notion 
under consideration we draw from the foregoing the following results : 
a) It has for its foundation, as in the case of the other virtues, knowl- 
edge. P) It is of the nature of health, or harmony of the soul, y) It 
has a reflex action on the person exercising it, which gives him the 
character * good.* 8) An emphasized feature of it is that it is * right 
thinking ' (ev (ftpovtiv), which indicates that it is chiefly concerned 
with a subjective state. 



^ Charmides 174 D. 

* Protagoras 333 B. 

* Protagoras 333 D. 

* Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, emphasizes in his definitioii of cm^po^v^ 
the external element, the praxis : dAA^ ffw^p6y«tp rol Icri icaX kwZp^s ira2 ^vrouc^f 
•fr«f irotffiF twmt rd r§ Srra ift fi4krtffra l^ci uro) &AAa iri wXuvra iic rov jroAov 
re Koi 9ucalov irpotry9v4tW€Tai, Xen. Oeconom. vii. 1 5. 

* Gorgias 504 C. 
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Aiicauxrvn;. In these dialogues of search, from the Lesser Hippias 
to Euthyphro, the entire ethical investigations are of a tentative 
character; current notions are examined and found unsatisfactory, 
new definitions are put forward, which on being investigated are 
rejected. The mass of the writings is consequentiy of a negative 
character. Many of the definitions which are put forward are 
rejected as wholes, but parts of them would have been accepted by 
Socrates as true. To tell just how much of each definition Socrates 
would have accepted as true, is a difficult feature in the study of this 
period. 

Important as is the position which the cardinal virtue Sucouxrvn; 
holds in the Ethics of Plato, no very complete result can be reached 
as to the content of the notion in the ten compositions immediately 
under consideration. In Hippias II ^ hiKaxoavvjj is said to be either 
StW/uf or iirum^fjLrj or both. The juster soul shows itself to be at 
once the wiser and stronger. When the powerful and wise soul does 
anything unjust, it does it intentionally and for a purpose, by means 
of the possession and skilful use of power (SiW/u? kcI rlxyrj). These 
are both, therefore, elements of justice. AiW/us is power, whether 
of a moral, intellectual, or physical kind ; Tc'xny is the ability to make 
use of the Svvtifu^ in a practical way : it is practical art. The two 
terms would therefore mean the potential and actual phases of &ic(uo- 
avyrj. In order that justice exist, there must be in the person not 
only a) a capability or potentiality of justice, but P) this must be 
actualized. Justice is therefore an actualized power, or a capability 
made effective. In Protagoras ' justice is made to consist in the state 
of the person ; it consists in a person being just, i,e, it is 2fis as well 
as dvyafui. The same thing is said of virtue in the Definitions^ 
which go under Plato's name : eft? Koff rjv to Ix^ ayaOov Xcyrroi. 
In Crito* the notion has to do chiefly with law, with what is right 
or wrong in reference to a legal standard. Refusal to escape from 
prison and obedience to the law by undergoing the penalty imposed 
by it is called by three terms, — BtKowv, koXw, dyoBov. Again virtue 
and justice are placed side by side to represent the sum of right 



^ Hippias IL 375 E seqq. 

* Protagoras 33 D. 

*'Opoi III. 41 1 D. Baiter, Orelli 855. 
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action in reference to the matter of obedience to law. A few lines 
later justice is called a part of virtue, no other part being mentioned 
in this connection. This makes it evident that SucoAoonVi^ was the 
cardinal virtue to which Socrates attached greatest importance at 
that time, which was a time when his chief concern was with law. 
Justice is, therefore, the virtue which has chiefly to do with legal 
obligations. This further agrees with the idea which lies at the basis 
of its etymology. In Gorgias^ the nature of man is divided into 
physical and psychical ; with the former the sciences of gymnastics 
and medicine have to do ; with the latter, politics. Politics is further 
divided into a) nomothetics or legislation, and /3) justice. Fiuther^ 
justice is to the soul what medicine is to the body. In Protagoras,' 
in the course of the mjrth narrated by the Sophist, a distinction is 
made between technical and political virtues ; the former was given 
to men by Prometheus and had reference only to handicraft; the 
latter were bestowed later by Zeus, and were such virtues as justice 
and moderation, which immediately concerned society and the state. 
This ToXiruc^ open; of the Protagoras is not to be confused with the 
political or citizen's virtue of the Republic, which goes under the 
same name as this in Protagoras, but in the Republic is used to dis- 
tinguish a lower order of virtue from the higher or philosophic virtue. 

Before turning to the Republic as the representative dialogue of 
Plato's finished moral philosophy, there are certain elements in the 
doctrine of virtue in these Socratic dialogues to be specially noted : 

a) Virtue is identified with knowledge, or knowledge is at least 
the essential element in the notion, without which virtue cannot 
exist. ^) In all men there is a like capacity for virtue.' The slave 
in Meno is the possessor of dormant knowledge, which only requires 
to be awakened in memory. All men are like possessors of this 
through reminiscence, r) Virtue can be developed by instruction. 
d) There are four cardinal virtues, viz. cro^ilDu di^pcui, a^H^poavyif, 
SucatoawTj. e) There is only one virtue ; these four cardinal virtues, 
or manifestations of the one, are reducible to a generic notion. 
/) The good is identified with the useful (cw^cXifuir) ; the character 
of the moral teaching of Socrates in this direction is, therefore, 
utiUtarianism. g) This implies that virtue is not an end in itself; 



1 Gorgias 464 B. > Protagoras 323 B. * Zelkr 11. I, p. 879. 
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for if a thing is (o^cXi/xov, it is useful for something ; a thing useful 
for its own sake or useful without reference to a something for which 
It is useful, is an absurdity.^ The end aimed at in the utilitarianism 
of Socrates is happiness ; in reference to the final end of virtue the 
Socratic teaching is, therefore, eudaemonism. The r\%v which forms 
the chief element of happiness is not momentary sensual pleasure, 
though that may form part of the sum. The essence of happiness, 
at which all virtue aims, consists in pleasant sensations of the great- 
est possible intensity for the greatest length of time,* i,e. the greatest 
amount of happiness during existence. Against intemperance and 
sensual indulgence the only argument Socrates could bring was, that 
they decrease the sum of happiness and are on this ground evils. 
That he censured both is clear from his manner of living and his 
expressed disapproval of aKpaauiJ^ It is plain that Socrates taught 
a form of Hedonism, though very different from that of Aristippus, 
with whom the separate sensations * of pleasiu-e are the good, with- 
out reference to the sum of happiness for the sum of life. In the 
foregoing we have noticed the chief features in the teaching on 
virtue, as foimd in the so-called Socratic dialogues. There remains 
for consideration the content of the same notion in the Republic. 



77ie Republic. 

The Republic has been reserved for consideration at the conclu- 
sion of this inquiry, in order that the ethical contents of the dialogues 
of the. Socratic period might be examined independently and the re- 
sults more easily compared with the fully developed ethical system of 
Plato. Of all the works of Plato the Republic is the most important 
for his Ethics as well as his Politics. Both are branches of practical 
philosophy: an investigation of the one involves more or less an 
understanding of the other. Sidgwick calls Politics " the theory of 
what ought to be (in human affairs) as far as this depends on the 



* Heinze : Der Eudaimonismus in d. griech, Phil., in Abhandlungen d. Kdnigi, 
Sachs, GeselL, Bd. 8, p. 741. 

* Heinze : Der Eudaim. in d, griech. PhiL^ p. 744. 

* Heinze : Der Eudaim. in d. griech. Phil.^ p. 747. 

* Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil. d. AUerthums, Tte Aufl, 
p. 127. 
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common action of societies of men," * and Ethics " the science or 
study of what ought to be, so far as this depends on the voluntary 
action of individuals." * In this, one of the last, and without excep- 
tion the greatest of Plato's works, the state is investigated as an 
analogue of the individual. What is difficult to see and read in 
the individual is here written in large letters; it is the individual 
enlarged. We have seen that Socrates scarcely went beyond a 
dialectical investigation of the single virtues in the individual, and 
that he examined almost exclusively the material already at hand.' 
His work was not creative, and did not result, except in the later 
efforts of his disciples, in the building up of any system. In the entire 
history of Ethics as a philosophic science, Plato was the first to work 
creatively. Part of his material, as the names of the four cardinal 
virtues, he borrowed from tradition ; he gave them, however, differ- 
ent meanings and brought his teaching on virtue into harm<my with 
his psychology. This tradition he uses in his early works as hypothe- 
sis ; later, when confirmed by his triple division of the soul, he 
adopts the fourfold division of virtue into his system. The chief 
features of Plato's Ethics as set forth in the Republic are, according 
to Hoffding, a) The unity of virtue, and /8) self-government for the 
good of the state ; />. the sum of individual duties consists in the sum 
of duties to the state. This same view, he further notices, is to be found 
in Comte's .Altruism and in Fichte's Ethics, the latter of whom says : 
" Es gibt nur eine Tugcnd, die — sich selber als Person zu vergcssen, 
und nur ein Laster, das — an sich selbst zu denken."* The indi- 
vidual is made subservient to the state ; the state is prior in right to 
the individuaL The primary notion which lies at the basis of the 
state is justice ; the state is the concrete realizatk>n of the idea of 
justice. The morally good is determined by the notion Suouoirvrii 
as foimd in the state. The individual can consequendy be good or 
moral only in as ^ as he is a member of the state, in which alone 
the notion "moral good" or justice becomes realized* There is, 
however, corresponding to the notion justice in the state, which 



I Siilgwick : Tk* Methods of Ethics^ jd CvL. p. 15. - /.£, p. 4. 
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consists of a harmony of the different classes in the state, further a 
justice in the individual, which consists in a harmony of the different 
parts of the soul. There are in the state three classes ; viz. a) The 
rulers, P) The warriors, y) The ordinary citizens. These three 
essentially different classes form the state. These three correspond 
to the three elements in the individual : a) The rational, XaywriKw, 
P) The emotional (for lack of a better term to designate the ele- 
ment of the soul in which zeal, Ovfio^, is the characterizing feature, 
" emotional " will be employed here), ^/aomScc. y) The desiderative, 
imOvfiTfriKw. The virtues which belong to these parts and classes 
severally, though in the case of <ria<l>poarvyrj not exclusively, are: 
a) Wisdom, (ro<^ca, fi) Courage, dvSpcia, y) Moderation, a-iixffpoaynn/j. 
The virtue of the ruling class or philosophers, o'o<^ia, takes, as in the 
smaller dialogues, rank above dvSp€ui and aiatlipofrwri, though here 
cro^ta has a different meaning from that in the first period. In the 
first place, Plato's interpretation of the soul as a complex organism 
makes it impossible for him to accept the Socratic doctrine that 
right knowledge will be followed by right action simply by means of 
the intrinsic power of right knowledge ; there are impulses, emotions, 
and animal desires which stand in the way of right knowledge going 
over into right conduct. Justice is, therefore, designated the chief 
and all-embracing virtue, by means of which all the parts of the soul 
perform their own work and produce in this way a harmony. The 
office of wisdom or knowledge is to rule over tlie lower elements. 
Further, knowledge has now what it did not have in the Socratic 
dialogues, ideas for its object and the idea of good for its highest 
object. Ideas have in this period the meaning of the really existent, 
prototypal substance, oucrta, of which material things, as plants, ani- 
mals, and in general such things as we take cognizance of by sense- 
perception, are only shadows and have existence only by participation 
(fic^e£&9) in the prototypal substance. Of these ideas that of the 
good is highest, with which Plato identifies God.' The highest good, 



^ Zeller : Philosophie d. Griechen, 4te Aafl. 11. 1, p. 707 seq. Uberweg-Heinze : 
Grundriss d. Gesck, d, PhiL d, AlUrihums, yte Aufl., p. 162: *' Alles, was existirt 
and erkennbar ist, bat von Gott, welcher gleich bt mit der Idee des Gaten/' 
U.S.W. Zeller says : " Indem nun das hochste Sein als das Gate and als die Zweck- 
setzende Vernonft bestiment wird, ist es als das sch6pferische Princip aofgefaast, 
welches sich in der Encheinong offenbart: weQ Gott gut ist, bat er die Welt 
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ofUms ed , endored, or dared. Knowiedge is here, as in the car^f 
<!iaiogoes, rsyytfiil to fa^rii In this respect we ooKie no nearer to 
a definition of mktw dan in the other diali-wrars Tbe comaseoos 
is said to feir oolr that whidi £rom its lursae is realr to be 
; Lt, Ihiw. This is of coorse; as a dednsbon, tsaftological ; 
w^at we wast to know is the content of fauM, The man mho 
what he sbooid fear and does rK)t fear wiut be s^Moid not 
conrageoQS. This kares ns^ however, ^err fir item a deftoitian of 
what is and wiut is not to be feared. 

riitne ^^f^^ara^ is the xatioiui conool of sesis&al desires, or 



r IL I, p. 71& F« m dJOTSWw cf d>( ^KStkw m^ether the iie& of 
food s ideatkal vtt GcmI ni4v Zd&er : II. i. ^ se^^ Q', faitka, Repdb. tI 
508 E; wik S^a]&UB>K »c%f ; vaL $17 A-C; FlcL » C »^i Tim. 57 JL 

^Rep«b&4aSB. <J^4^Bse«^ 
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moderation* It is the virtue, therefore, which belongs especially/ 
though not exclusively, to the third (/>. the working) class in the state, 
or the iTTtOvfirfriKw in the soul. The fourth and chief of the cardinal 
virtues, Sucoioowi;, consists in the harmony of all the parts of the soul, 
in that each individual part does its own work (ra cavrov irpcirrciv). 
Just what is the teaching of Plato on o-co^pocrvn; and &icaioovn7, is 
one of the most difficult points in the whole of his ethics to deter- 
mine. Courage and wisdom are virtues peculiar to single classes in 
the state or single parts of the soul, viz. OvfioaBt^ and XoyamicoK. 
Moderation, however, is not the exclusive property of iwiOvfirfruciv, 
although it has especially to do with this principle. In the dialogue 
Gorgias (506 £-507 C) Sucaiwrvvyf has a different meaning from the 
notion in the fourth book of the Republic. According to this pas- 
sage in Gorgias aw^poawrf is the basis of justice. The content of 
the notion is not further defined than that it consists in an orderli- 
ness of the soul, — 17 8c yc KWTfJua arw^piav ; woXXtf dvdyKrj, — and 
that this orderliness or harmony is purely inward, the outward 
expression of which receives a different name, — SiKatoavvrf. This 
conception of artiHf>poavvrj as purely inward harmonizes further with 
Protagoras (333 D), in which dialogue it is defined as a right state 
of thought — c^ <l>poy€iy (cf. p. 158). These two dialogues out of the 
early period coinciding in this respect, the fact that a different view 
is put forward in the Republic would seem to indicate that this con- 
ception is Socratic : at least it does not represent the final teaching 
of Plato. The only other passages with which we have here to do 
are found in the Republic, and for the most part in the third and 
fourth books. In the third book the notion o-oH^poovn; is discussed 
from 410 D seqq. According to this passage it is a harmonious 
state of the soul brought about by music' and gymnastic. Music, — 
by which we are to understand literature, music, and general intellec- 
tual training, — without gymnastic, produces softness and effeminacy 
of character ; while on the other hand gymnastic without music pro- 
duces roughness. Rudeness is the natural property of the spirited 
element of the soul; but if this part is properly nurtured and 
trained, it becomes brave. Gentleness is a property of the philo- 

^ Ct pp. 169 seq. and p. 177. 

' Vprnftfutruc^ in the usual division of Greek education is here included in 
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sophic temperament, which, if overindulged, degenerates into effemi- 
nate weakness ; but, if rightly nurtured, gives the soul an orderly and 
cultivated fineness. The guardians of the state should combine both 
of these qualities and harmonize them ; where this harmony exists, 
the soul possesses a<a4^poavKrj and &tfBp€La (410 E). To correct these 
two temperaments, the spirited and philosophical, some god has 
given to men two arts, music and gymnastic : these properly used 
produce in the soul that accord which Plato here terms ava^poavmi. 
The art of gymnastic is intended rather to develop the spirited ele- 
ment of the soul, than to produce muscular strength, and the art of 
music is meant directly to produce temperance, — t^ aTrX^ iKuvri 

fjLOVcriK^ )(p(afi€voi, rjv 3^ i<l>afi€V €r(a<f>po<rvirqv ivTiKTUV (41O A). This 

is expressed in a less defmito and exact way than in the following 
book, though it is not contradictory to the teaching on the same 
subject in 429 D seqq., as Hirzel assumes. Hirzel says, with a curi- 
ous indefiniteness out of which no exact meaning is to be derived : 
" denn gerade im dritten Buche tritt die croK^pocrvn;, die mit der ^iXo- 
cro<^ <^ixn9 in Verbindung gebracht wird, in einen gewissen Gegen- 
satz zur thatkraftigen dvSpeux, cf. p. 410 D f. Aber schon dieser 
Gegensatz zwischen o-ox^/xxrvn; und dySp€ta kann zeigen, dass wir 
hier mit einer anderen irnn^poavvrj zu thun haben, als die ist, welche 
IV. p. 429 D ff. gesucht wird." ^ This is no doubt partly true. The 
notion aia<f>po<rvvrf does stand in a certain antithesis to dU^poa and is 
brought into connection with <^iAoo-o^o« <t>wns. But what we should 
like to find out, is precisely what the nature of this " Verbindung " 
is and the nature of this '' Gegensatz zur thatkraftigen di^Spcca." 
Further, that this antithesis between ata<l>poavini and &vBp€ia shows 
that the notion a-oxf^poavvrf in the third is different from that in the 
fourth, we are not disposed to admit. In the fourth book ^/aomScc 
is the auxiliary of vwjtikov, and both of these combine in subduing 
the concupiscent element. This antithesis, therefore, between o-ca^po- 
avvrf and dv^ptia is to be found in the fourth book. This applies not 
only to OvfjLO€t&€^ and iiriOvfitiriKov in the individual, but also to the 
two classes in the state iwucovpoi and xpi/Maromicotl The two higher 
elements form an antithesis to the lowest element, and the corre- 
sponding virtues form a corresponding " Gegensatz." So that this 

^ Hirzel : C/6er dtn Unterschud der StKaioffvyrt und der trmppo^vii in der 
piatoniscken Republik, Hermes^ Bd. VIII. (1874), p. 41a 
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" Gegensatz," being applicable to both books, really proves nothing. 
When Hirzel further says : " Und andererseits fehlt die (ro^ui, die zur 
vollkommnen crox^pocrwi; nicht entbehrt werden kann, jener im dritten 
Buche geschilderten ; denn diese soil eine Tugend der Krieger sein, 
wahrend die ^tq^Ux den Philosophen allein gehort/' ^ we again cannot 
agree with him. Hirzel assumes that by <^vAafcc9 in Bk. III. 410, to 
which class crcj^poiv is applied, the warriors are meant ; consequently 
the highest class, viz. philosophers, is omitted in this passage ; o-ox^po- 
crvFi;, therefore, as a harmony of the three classes of the common- 
wealth or the three elements of the soul, would be an impossibility 
when one of the three classes is entirely missing ; consequently the 
notion croM^/wKrw); here treated is entirely distinct from that referred 
to in the following book. But does <^vAaicc9 refer to the warrior 
class, or to both the warriors and rulers? In 416 C the soldiers 
are referred to under the name of "guardians" (<^vXafcc9). In 
415 B, however, the term <^vXaxe9 is distinctly applied to the class 
of rulers, of whom it is said, that they have received special com- 
mand from the gods to take notice in their capacity of guardians 
(^Aoice?) of births, and through their observation of the children 
to say whether these belong to the goldy silver^ or copper class; 
/>. whether they are fitted to become rulers, warriors, or working- 
men. In 415 C <^vAaici^ and iiriKovpCav are distincdy employed 
to represent the two classes of rulers and auxiliaries. In 503 B 
^vAxucas is applied to ^iAoo'(><^ovs, — on rovs dk/H/Scorarovs ^vAoxas 
4>tXoa-o<fHns Sa KaOifrrayaL, The same thing can be said of <f>vXaKt 
iroXcctfs re tau vofioiv. . In the beginning of the fourth book (428 D), 
which continues the discussion of the last chapters of the third, 
wisdom is described as a protective science, which resides in that 
governing class called "perfect guardians." Hirzel, therefore, in 
assuming that the philosophic or ruling class is wanting in 410 D 
seqq. is plainly in error. That both the philosophic and warrior 
classes are included in ^'Aaxcs is evident from 416 0-417 A, in 
which passage the guardians are said to include both the gold and 
silver elements, i.e, both the philosophic and warrior classes. More- 
over, the employment of <^o(ro<^ <^i9 in 410 D sufficiently indi- 
cates that reference is had to the rulers. The notion o-oM^pocrrny is, 
then, in the third book a harmony (410 E : icol toC fjuty {jpftoafiiyov 

1 Hirzel : Hermes, Bd. VIII. p. 410. 
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(rm^pt&w T€ mi dvSptm. ij tfrvxj ; Ilaini yc), the two expressed elements 
of which are the philosophic and spirited temperaments. The ele- 
ment which is wanting is, therefore, not Kayurrunw but cn^^ufrucor. 
In a definition of <rmtppoavwff of such general character as this at the 
end of the third book, which is rather preliminary to the more pre- 
cise treatment of the same notion in Bk. IV., in which definition, 
moreover, ^uXcurcs is used for two classes ami both adjectives (ra»^p«r 
and arSpcca are applied to the harmony named, />. where the terms 
are evidendy not stricdy employed, — in such definition there is no 
reason why the concupiscent principle, or applied to the state, the 
working class, should not be taddy understood. In this part of the 
third book it is, moreover, evident that Plato, although notice is 
scarcely taken of it, has in mind the threefold division of his state. 
This is plain firom 415 6, where the copper, iron, or working class 
receives mention. There have been three sets of views on the 
Platonic notion of crw4>pofrvv7f and its relationship to the several parts 
of the soul, a) The interpretation that it is exclusively the virtue 
of hn^fufruci^. Impossible as it is to reconcile this view with either 
the Republic or the Gorgias, it was the prevailing one in the historj 
of Platonic interpretation until the time of Schleiermacher. This » 
no doubt largely due to the fact that Aristotie advocated this view, and 
inasmuch as a special virtue was ascribed to XoyurrucoK and ^fuxcScs, 
it was not unnatural to assign one especially to iTnOvf/LffriKw. Aris- 
totie sa3rs : ' koI tSw JiXXwv opcrwv wrtnf^ iKomfs Xofipavofianf^y utf 
hv anH^fHxrvyti^ ihioy ro Koff avro ire^KOvu imOvfiTfruccw dptTr/w c&iu.' 
Further, in the Pseudo-Aristotelian work Ilcpt dperlav koI KtuaStv we 
find this statement : rpiftxfKns Sk rrj^ 4^^0Ch ^JOLfiPavofiimfs Kara HXd- 
rawa, rov fuv XoyumKov dptnj iariv 1) <f}p6vrfO'i^f rov Sk OvfioaSov^ p re 
wpa6mi% Kol ^ 6ySp€ui, rov 8c iwiOvfirirucw 17 re crw^^poavinfi koI 1) iyKpdr 
TtuL? Again : aunf^poavyrf S* ^crrti' dpenf rov iiri$vfiriTucov, Koff yjv dvo- 
ptKTOL yivovraJL irtpL ras diroXaucrcis ruv ^uXoiv i/Sovcuv/ /3) The view 

^ That Plato is meant in this passage, cf. Top. V. c. I, p. 129a 10. According 
to Aristotle trm^poff^ni is an ethical virtue, in distinction from dianoStic, to which 
latter tro^ia belongs. iM^poavvii belongs in Aristotle's division to rh tXvyov, 
vo^lof on the other hand, to rh \6yop ^x^*'* "v*^ &A0701' corresponds to the combined 
$yikouUt and iwi0u^ririit6p of Plato, which division Aristotle did not approve. 

* Aristotle: Topika, E. c. 6, p. 136^ 12, ed. Bekker. 

' Aristotle : Tltpl kprr&v «ral KOKiStv^ p. 1249a 30, ed. Bekker. 

* Aristotle : Ti%p\ dipcr«r iral mammv, 1250a 7. 
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that ana^pmrivfi belongs to two elements of the soul and is a har- 
mony of these two. This view is found in the definition of Suidas, 
who seems to have the Platonic division of the soul in mind. Aris- 
totle, who is referred to in the course of the definition, approved no 
such division. Suidas sa)^ : r^ ik avr^ ovd/iart xpiifuBa iv ofwkoyia 
rm Ktd ovftAJiiaviq. ivtOvfirfrucav vpos Xoyia-fiov} Here belong, as it 
seems to me, the earlier definitions of Uberweg and Zeller,* although 
Hirzel places them in the first class, y) The third explanation of 
the Platonic aox^pocrvvi; is that it is a virtue of all three parts of the 
soul, and is, ftirthermore, a harmony of these. Brandis says : " Nicht 
wiedie Tapferkeit als Tugend des Eifers (Ovfioq), nicht so darf die 
Besonnenheit oder Massegkeit {awf>poavvrf) als Tugend des Begehr- 
lichen in uns bezeichnet werden."' That is, it is not exclusively 
the virtue of a single element of the soul. Uberweg- Heinze and 
Zeller give expression in the last editions of their works, to less 
negative statements thaii this quoted from Brandis. In the former 
work, however, the statement does not appear to me as definite as 
the teaching of the Republic justifies : " Die crto^pwrvvrj gehort nicht 
wie die avSpcui, nur einem Seelentheile an, sondem sie kommt den 
beiden niederen Seelentheilen oder auch der ganzen Seele zu."* 
It seems to me that the words "den beiden niederen Seelen- 
theilen" might safely be omitted. Zeller in the fourth edition of 
his Phihsophie der Griechen makes the following statement : " Es 
mQssen die niederen Seelentheile, der Muth und die Begierde, sich 
der Vemunft unterordnen, sie miissen mit ihr dartiber einverstanden 
sein, wer von ihnen zu befehlen und wer zu gehorchen hat, und 



^ Suidas : sub voc ffm<ppo0'6rn. 

^ " Die auch dem begehrlichen Theil zukommende besondere Tugend ist die 
Besonnenheit (Massegkeit oder Selbstbeherrschung, Selbstbescheidung, iru^po' 
^n)), welche in der Zusammenstimmung des von Natur Besseren und Schlechte- 
ren daruber, welches von beiden herrschen solle, besteht." I., $ 43, p. 139. 4te 
Aufl. ** Es muss der begehrende Theil, ebenso, wie der Muth, sich der Vemunft 
unterordnen, und dies ist die Selbstbeherrschung oder Besonnenheit, die Soph- 
rosyne." CescJk. d. Phil, der Gr, II. i, 567. Both of the above quotations are 
taken from Hirzers article in Hermes, Bd. VIII. 

* Brandis: Handhuch der Gesch, der gr.-rdm, PkiL II. I, 499. Vide Hirzel: 
Hermes, Bd. VUI. 

* Uberw^-Heinze : Grundriss der Gesch. d. Phil, des AUerthums, p. 175. 7te 
Aufl. 
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diess ist die Selbstbeherrschong oder Besonnenheit, die Sophro- 
sfotP^ Hirzel, in the article in Hermes already referred to, has 
treated this notion more fully than any other writer on the subject. 
In this article he defines oM^pocrvni to be a harmony of the entire 
soul ; furthermore to be the product of &iauooinn|, which in turn he 
defines not as harmony of the entire soul, but as that virtue of the 
individual parts by which each does its own work. That am^poavnf 
is a virtue of the rntirr soul sn distinction from Sucouxrvn;, which he 
calls a virtue of the individual parts ^ is not supported by the fourth 
book, and it is entirely the fourth book that Hirzel uses for proof. 
Sophrosyne is a virtue of the entire soul and is a harmony, but it b 
such only in the matter of agreement between the lower parts and 
the \xrpaTUiO¥ as to which shall rule and which obey, — Tc Se; 
am^pova ov rj ^«Aa^ koI (v/ufMm^ t§ avrwr r o t/ri w , oror ro re apxp"^ 
nl rm apxo/ion^ ro Xoyurnjcar 6fw8o$wi &ir op^ott tool fuf OTaia{«0Oir 
avr^ ; 2«»^pocrvvi7 ymiv, ij ^ 09, ovk aXXo rl conr 17 rovro, xoXcik re tool 
28u#rov.' This means then nothing more than that in the matter of 
what is and what is not to be feared, and in the matter of the lower 
desires, the decision of the highest element of the soul, viz. reason. 
Is to be obeyed by the lower parts. In this virtue, however, the 
part taken by OvfumJ^ is a double one and quite peculiar to this 
faculty, a feature of it which seems to have attracted, as far as we 
know, the attention of no writer on Plata The part taken by 
im$vfM.rfTuc6¥ in at^^poavm/f is exclusively one of obedience, of sub- 
jection to rule, while the BvfuxiBk is not only subject to the rule of 
Xoyumxoy, but has further a mediatory position, in which it takes 
the side of Xoyurrucw against mvfjirjnKoy. The concupiscent ele- 
ment is, therefore, subject to the combined rule of the Aoyurrucor 
and $vfjuouZ€q.* These two properly trained hold in restraint the 



» ZcUcr : Du I^kUosopkie d, GrUcken, 4te Anfl, II. I, 884. 

« Hirzel: Hermes, B<L VIII. (1874), p. 398. 

* Rqrablic 430 E, 432 A, 442 C seqq. Cf. also Kostlin : " Massignng ist die 
Einstimmang der Drei, darin bestehend, dass die Verniinft einer — der Moth und 
Begierde andrexseits darin iibereinkommen, dass die Vemonft henschen miisse 
and keines ihr widerstrebt" DU Etkik des, clou. AlttrtkuMts, I. 399. 

^**¥ialroinm Z^ o^m rpaf4rrt nX &s aK^$mt rA K^rwpfaa^m cm! vm5cv#trrc 
wpocrariffrror t*» #riiayu|rutM^ % 9ii vAecirrMr r%s imxjh ^^ Mrr^ ^#rl tttSk xf*h 
iJrmv f^ci AvAsprr^nvM^" iUyafafic 44a A. 
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principle which forms the largest part ' of every man's soul and {• 
by nature the most insatiable, viz. iiri$vfiriTiK6y, In the control of 
$vfw€i&k the rational principle stands alone; in the control of 
iwi&vfirfrucov the rational principle has OvfUHMs for its ally. In 
441 A the spirited principle is called the natural ally of the V^yi^ 
fTTucw, — ivUovpov ov Tif XoyuTTuc^ ^v(ru? The spirited element 
never takes the part of the concupiscent element. The two lower 
elements, therefore, do not stand in the like relationship to the 
rational element The spirited element stands very much more 
closely related to it, so that according to 441 A and 440 B there is 
ground for referring aM^pocrvn; especially to iwi$vfirfriM6y, though 
the other elements of the soul also play essential parts in iL 
Sophrosyne is especially the control of the lower passiofis, dtmt%, 
and lusts; these are seated in the so-called concupiscent elenMmt* 
For this reason the virtue trm^pocrvtrtf has frequently been ap^/lkd, 
thou^ wioD^y, to the Intfi^ufrucar exchishrely/ There axe three 




1 Rcpabiic 442 A. 

• ex . . . 04fitmx^ yy a^^ yt if4pt$ $ t rW # »^ y#y r^t^mr; mrk. Use^MU 
440 B. 

ocftatm of virtaey <pp6cs #w f fi # i rf V* tbe t^x^kA^m «4 m^ m hiJ f4i .a i wr ; #<^^> 

wjOrM 'A ^ m^t wU ^ \Mf% wun^sm Mc fJM iM0X Haf. M. m m^ 

mi 9t0i rim wmmmrMmam mBmi0mt ^^m ^m U if^^ ^^ ^^ ^ Bpimm t^f mm w ifm m 
Farther ^h» ^oi vs. 1i<tf mm^p^9^rti m t am**' msum^mi. t»^ 4; Mg»Mn n , ^i^ 

H lie y^u^jfr.. ^jfm^r^ 'jhW 0m §^ f0mi 9^ %ut if\^\*^ uf u^itim ^ 
ht i mim^, mm^<^t)m. Va^ ^ ^ ^ jM' ^b>><««^ ^ I^^ VUt em^ f %i mu Ui^ - 



""jftdk. ^f^^ '>f^e^ :. :;: ^t f^^ 
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essential elements in the notion vm^potrvrti. a) XayumKmr, the direct* 
ing element, to which belongs the right to ratioaally control the 
lower elements. /?) $viaoa&kj the spirited element, which requires 
the control of the directing principle, and is at the same time its 
anxiliary in the management of the lowest principle. 7) imA^j f 
nirar, the concupiscent element, whose bosiness it is to restrain 
its passions and desires in accordance with the guidance of the 
rational principle, supported by the spirited element. Sc^phrosyne 
is further purely an internal harmony, and has to do exdosiTely widi 
the relationships of the several parts of the sool to each other in 
the matter of the lower elements submitting to the wise role of the 
rational principle. Applied to the indiridiial sool, thb notion means 
the subjection of the will, desires, and passions to reason, which has 
mora ^«nw the right to rale. Applied to the state, it is the allegiance 
and obedience of the governed to the rightful governors : the result 
of the former is a moral harmony of the soul ; of the latter, a poGti- 
cal harmony of the commonwealth. 

As to Suauoavvrfy the most important passage for the determinatioii 
of the content of the notion is Bk. IV. 443 C-E. The passage, on 
account of its fulness of statement and consequent importance for 
tiie determination of the nodon in question, follows here : T» Sc yc 
IXjf^cs, rocovror /lar rt ^, ms louccv, if ScxouKrvrif, dAX* 00 v^pH rifr 9£m 
wpSiur rmw oarov , oXXk vtpli r^r crros tag oAiytfws «^;k msarm koI rs woh- 
rov,^ //Of cumirra ra dXAorpca 'rpdrrwat eaurror cv onr^ /BOfft ToAxnrpayfio- 
wA Tpo9 oXAjfAa ra cv rii ^nxs 7^^ dAAa rm own ra oSmSil c7 SifUfoir 
JOM 9pfiBwxvL oirruir atrrov kol KOtrfUfOxarrtR jcku ffUXoit ytwQfiOfOW anrry mbil 
(jnapftotmrra. Tpuk orro, mimp opov« rpcTs ap^iaruus are j y ^ s ^ i r n£ r i | & r« 
«u i n r oTi y s koa /Mmfs, kol u qaao. omt /icracv r w y yu nL onw, wwarra. 
rovra ivp ^ ^ar r ^K mi vamnminr oa ycro^coor ot inXXmr, trm^^tama, moI 
■^pfwtrpkmwy QVTut Sii Jt /wtf r ttr if&rj^ car rt apai 1 j ^ vcjpi xfnffiaTwm rr^ 
9«y i| T^ (Tw/uuiros dfpaaruaar 7 iou TaAiTucor rt i| t^ ra Sia iufifio^ 
Aom, cv iTttCTi rovrois ^tov/umvot iml ovoyuui^ovTa ^wrmy /mv mu miA^ 
Tpa^ 17 ay r aJ r i yy rifr «fur vm^jf re wu fuwj r f^ yaC^n^"*» go^ aiy Sk rifr 
c Ji uf I icrovcTtuf ntxrri| rif Tpncct cjrtUT tfpofw* aoycor oi Tpociv 1^ ay wt 
nu? r7i> Xinj« g^M^tenr St r^ Twrrg av crurroTfivoav So^iy. According 

to die foregoing, justice is the internal harnunxy of the individual. 



* Ariat RheL A. 9. 1366 (Spengd, 29. 15). 
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which results from each part of the soul doing its own work^ — 
rhk lavroG. It is not, therefore, as Schleiermacher and Brandis sup- 
pose, a harmony of the soul expressing itself in acts/ but is purely 
internal^ — dXAa vcpc r^ ^^^ ^ iiktfi^. The passage in Gorgias 
before referred to stands accordingly in apparent contradiction to 
the Republic. Every virtue of the soul finds some expression in 
outward acts, and it is external conduct to which the attention is 
chiefly directed in estimating any particular virtue. This seems 
to be the feature especially emphasized in Gorgias, according to 
which Sucmocrvny may well be regarded as '' eine in Thaten ausbre- 
chende Harmonie." ' But the virtue itself, in distinction from the 
manifestation of the same, is purely internal and has to do strictly 
with an c£i« of the souL This point finds clear exposition in Kost- 
lin's History of Ethics. Justice is not a particular kind of rightness 
in actSy but is an inward power or condition, a 8urafa« or c£t«,* of the 
soul itself.^ In the conception of Plato, justice is prior to conduct ; 
man is not made just by performing just acts, but performs just acts 
by reason of his being just. Justice consists in this, that each of 
the parts of the soul does its own work and no more, that none of 
the parts transgresses the ground of another, that in the man full 
harmony reigns inwardly. As a result of such inward harmony 
there follows an outward realization of justice, an outward harmony 



^ This Tiew b based chiefly cm Gorgias 506 E seq. 

' Tennemanii makes SurcMw^m both outward and inward^ 1^. both the inward 
jnst state of the sonl and outward jnst condocL Cf. System dtr Plai^nitehin 
Fkiioso^kU, Bd. IV. p. 105. 

This oiii w aid ezpfeanon of rirtoe we hare already explained to be a necessary 
part of the cooceptioii iferfi m the Ethics of Socrates, as well as Plato; but it b 
at the same time only pbenomeoon and not essence. It may be said in support 
of Tennemann's dhrbion of hMtuminni into " innere " and " iumert Gerechtigkett,** 
that it woikl explain the difiierence in Gorgias 506 E and Republic 443 C-E 
Strictly speaking, howerer, no such thing as ** inasere Gerecbtigkett ** exists tn 
Plato's Ethks. " Gercditigkeit ** b the quality of a disposition of the soul, not of 
an act 

* Kflstlin: Dir EtkU d. cUa. AtUrikums, Bd. I. 400. 

^ Aendo-Flato: Ammm^ir^ SfUtmrn ri^ Wx^ wp^t #(rV itmt tlrrm^ T6r ri^ 

Baiter, Orefli 885.2 (SCeph. T. IIL 41 1 E). 
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in conduct. This inward harmony is to the soul what health is 
to the body;^ it is further the highest good of the highest ele- 
ment in man, viz. the spiritual. An act, properly speaking, cannot 
be virtuous ; virtue can be predicated only of a state of the souL 
By pre-eminence &icaio(rvin7 is the virtue of the soul ; it is identified 
with iLperri in 444 C seq., in which passage both are employed to 
designate the health and harmony of the soul. Against the Platonic 
conception of justice and virtue in general, as a harmony, Elirch- 
mann objects' that it is only a relation (Beziehungsform),' and 
that consequently the notion is without content. Against this ob- 
jection there is to be said, a) A harmony of the soul resulting from 
the several parts doing their own work is more than a mere relation ; 
it is a state, fi) It is further to be asked whether harmony in any 
case is mere relation, or is the result of relations. The notion health 
is certainly not devoid of content ; yet health means only a certain 
state of the body in which the several parts of the body perform nor- 
mally their functions, or in other words, the harmony of a physical 
system in which its several members do their own work. This is, 
however, precisely the same notion, only applied to the physical in- 
stead of the psychical element. According to Hirzel, justice is not 
a virtue of the entire soul, but only of the several individual parts. 
The virtue of the entire soul is Moderation. He says : " Der hochste 
vemflnftige Theil ist gerecht, wenn er die ihm obliegende Aufgabe, 
tiber die beiden niedrigen Theile zu herrschen, erf^Ut, der zweite, 
wenn er die Befehle des ersten ausfUhrt, und der dritte niedrigste, 
wenn er sich der Herrschaft der beiden hohem unbedingt unter- 
wirft. Die Gerechtigkeit ist also eine Tugend, die sich in den 
einzelnen Theilen eines Ganzen findet und ihrem Wesen nach nur 



^ 444 B. Republic. 

' Plato's Republik, ErlSuterung, 131. A further criticism of this notion made 
by Kirchmann is, that this harmony could be predicated of a drunkard, in whom 
appetite (Leidenschaft) and not reason rules. In the Platonic conception of 
a harmony based on the several parts of the soul doing their own work, it is 
expressed that one part may not transgress on another; and it is further expressed 
that the right of rule and guidance belongs to reason. Whereas, in the case 
supposed by Kirchmann, Leidenschaft has assumed the place of reason, and by 
this very fact has transgressed the law r^ lovroC wpdrrtup, 

* Eduard v. Hartmann : Phdnomenologie cUs sittHchen BewusstseitUt p. 124 seqq. 
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hier finden kann." ^ The same writer says further : '' Und da nun, 
wie aus dem Gesagten hervorgeht, diese Harmonie des Ganzen die 
Wirkung der Gerechtigkeit in den einzelnen Theilen ist, so folgt^ 
dass wir in der aof^poavvrf als der Harmonie und Tugend des Ganzen 
die Wirkung zu sehen haben der Gerechtigkeit als der Tugend der 
einzelnen Theile." ' Neither of these statements appears to us cor- 
rect. It is true that, in order that Sucatoavvrj should exist in the 
soul, all of the parts must do their own work. But although this is 
a part, it is not the whole of StKonwrvm/f. The vital point in the con- 
ception of justice is that each part of the soul is not regarded as 
a separate and independent thing, but as a member of a whole^ and 
StKouMTwrf consists not in a part doing its work as an independent 
thing, but as a member of an organism ; further, StKatoavyq is not 
three several elements of the soul doing their own work, but the 
condition and harmony of the whole soul resulting from ciccurrov rh, 
lavrou wpdrruv. This is plain from the fact of SiKcuoavvrf being called 
a harmony of the soul ; /.^. it is a state of the entire soul, not of sev- 
eral individual parts. Otherwise how a harmony? Secondly, justice 
is employed to mean the health of the soul without distinction from 
the general notion open;, and is therefore by pre-eminence the virtue 
of the soul.' If this is true, how can (ru}<l}poavyrj be regarded as the 
virtue of the entire soul in distinction from ^icotoorvny, as the virtue 
only of individual parts ? To a certain extent a parallel to StKauKrvyrf 
is the instance of an orchestra : The harmony of a number of instru- 
ments is not identical with each instrument's doing its own work, 
though this is essential to it, but is the product of the combined work 
of the several instruments. So Socouxrvn; is not the several parts 
of the soul doing their own work independently, but the product of 
their combined work, i,e, a resultant harmonious state. 

In the application of the notion justice to the state, it is difficult 
to take sides with Spencer in a criticism published as a note to his 
article* on justice in the Nineteenth Century^ viz. that the notion 



1 Hermes, Bd. VUI. 397. « Hermes, Bd. VIII. 398. 

' Rq)ablic 444 C. " Die Gerechtigkeit endlich {h^fuovltrn) ist die allgemeine 
Tugend." Uberweg-Heinze : Grundriss d, G, der Phil, des Alterihums,^. 170. 
Aristotle employs hutfuov^m in the same way : lucaioHini jror^ t^v SXijr dpcr^r 
rrrayfifimi, Eth. Nic. E. 5. 1130^. 18. 

* Tke Nineteenth Century for April, 1890. Article " On Justice." 
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jostke is made to indade the idea of inequality. It is diffimit to 
see how the noti<xi justice imcbUks the idea of inequality. It is true 
that it takes cognucance of the idea of inequality, and diis is true 
of the notioii justice whedier applied to a modem fKtory <v die 
FlatoQic state* IC for example, cme workingman turns out only 
tvo^izds as much nock as another, he leoeives only two-thirds as 
much wages, and die inequahty of the two men is taken cognizance 
of in this applicjitkn of the notion justice. So, in the Flatonic state 
c»tain dashes and certain individuals of a class havie greater rights ; 
but dus is on the basis of greater capabahty. That such inequality 
in men shouM be taken into acccmnt is essnttial to the idea of 
justice in a commonwealdi or in sooetr,^ 

It wiD be in plaoe here to notice the Hatonic chaT»nrrization of 
the Tusii man.* Tlie chanicti»^ is dedcribed ncgaxiv^ ; he is defined 
jts a man w^ wiQ nc4 be gmlnr of certain kinds of wnmgdoix^ by 
w^iidi is implkd he will practise the corres^vmdii^ Tiitnes. He 
WTiD nc« be iraibr of is\ Sacnk:^ ; /> Then ; 4) Falssty to fiiends ; 
SS T^jeicim to his conmnr ; i\ Bid tti^ in the manrr of an oadi, 
caMOract, or odwrwise ; j^ Adoiterr : j^> Ne^rieci of parenzs : h^ Infif- 
$cK3ii^ to ^le w^arsd^ oq the |^:ids. 

F^or c«^arc«euio»c^^ Ttoo*^ drrisioin of :d>e cardnnil rirsies. aind tiicir 
asi^^ticcicva to the ^SH^esral tactokiesi <« ihe sonl jmd classes of ^le 
OMMnoQi'a^Ciatlth, <SQe Terc^esteui^ here in tabulated i^irm : ^^ 



«Q««y^ AT tmMurs n uxr iSUTtmcn: ihad. hrcaser ■& rasr. taw^ iwi: >ir dspn^sc nf 
* t^t*^ h^^ost H*^ rmtoK «%r A«feHiw«hn«t<^ ifc hnr. fir n .nfmur .^Hi^ mc Offaini 

^ »K^ ^ «UK«> than'. Af iMiHseMMW. ;» ^i*AiiU: mwm*:tt<m.tkt miitr ffumaC -k ^tf 
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For the purpose of comparison, Hiizel*s view has also been 
reduced here to tabular form : — 



9vfaoaS4t 
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The foregoing shows the application Plato made of his doctrine of 
virtoe to the state, and it is only in the state, as remarked by Zeller, 
that Plato attempts a systematic application ^ of his ethical principles. 
He derives his Ethics for the individual from the state. Virtue is the 



1 I. The ntkiml dement has for its ally the ^nrhed efement. 2. Both the 
spirited and coticiipiKeiit dements are subject to the rule of the rational part. 
3. The karmottioiis working of all parts in the matter of the rule of reaaon is 



^ In the hmctions of the several parts of the suul no distinction is made; in 
the function is re im^rmi wpirrtw. In this respect all of the elements 
are on equal footing with regard to the virtue ^ueaMrwrf . 

is in this case purely a virtue of the individual parts, quite as 
or m 4f ti m, while #«fpmini is a harmony of the entire soul arising 
aatofS«iMr^. 

« Zdler : l}u PkU. d. GrUckeu, IL I. p. ^ 4te Aufl. 
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hi^besi good of the oomBOOvealdi ; ^ it s ako tbe bi^best good of 
dK iadividBiL Tk sate csists doc to sike its finiyns pcwiedu l, 
boat to flBike ttkcm TBtBcnsL i>. kippr. ix xinxx makes for kuMaiu e as , 
^fcrjanw^ Totac £S vitii FliED alvzvs 2 xDczzis^ it ss ak^ X gOOdflori 
j^B^inr Tbe cnijtviiich Tstae JSBK klckesiessws^ God: ^ ^--^ 

food then is t^ brrr—lirig. Skr God; it is aoc 
sckooi of the HetkxBstSs tbjqgjb thK ixms pan of the ^schest good.^ 
A lie ^ mji i teii vkbccs picKsae or pzsa. £^. 2 ife^ of ^-^t^ * ** 
afBthr, does asc lajJor fcr hippBKsSw tod cjLiax , tbersixc:. be the 

feggaest pfeuzne 2> ssit v^ac^ k iaood ia the 
of tr=tx 2ad of t^ ptfuszire u3K ^x» tssced sarc 
the pUoso^bCT : njic is Tvi a^Tvs Aks. «» jt wi y c^k, &■■ 1 ■ mkXm 

61 i— 'All* b: t^ vTt:saes of Hs^ 2 &Ddx> 
cs^DCxI oanc c pca a tt cc ^.xTd £fei bid s$ «x3£32c> Tbe sool 





£>. 2Qm2ie bcKfr, — *A3BS&sr^szbs£SK^ease3]:3iE&r<£Dacat 
Irani the 9u«XL sal a vttsc^ :^ sctii 2> irr jl tfime erTr:miSftf, Tbss 
crfl of IxaK sBDQSQBKd 31 A TBMyy^' rcCT 3s& ^ ^ caattecac^cd 
hw ifessi ckBacatuB. Lsjshoicsl js aumL fGcd 2^ oie ^coono^ 
£be God. oae sbsc Kc 2mc>ejf £> umr^ xs p:3S[2iie teaa the 
ihAuffur gs of ^e ^«3iuT^ thk^og^ kx :2c^:?fz:pi soaza^ jod sz^« isvsd 

of irJi^ es^Kstlnr )[?«s:c 2 <:Km»^e ^af :3ie iira of 
cc tTtULciES eJLct Ibfs Sk ^le i.iiKtii?^ ^lUiwLiui 
6;e sstd sni 3Sa& Al rs3£ ^xia e s bise*i cit kn^^v^ao^* The 
^Tigghic ix tz ' icii \3c:ves the scul ^:' >e^ x ire ^s curr scz^k:- 




li hB akscmdr >mk subset :^ac H^am snbsis x j^sansaat VjmmiL iddb*- 




x^t aoumi^ jraKiode^ k£ ^sSts- JV i%<: x Sr^Mx^itm. H t JSfe. .tf& JbttL 
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tion of pure being,' rw ovros, ue, of the ideas. This the soul does 
through the element Xoycorucov, and the virtue is o-cx^ia or voeiv r\ 
yotjfra. Through this virtue we contemplate the idea good or the 
deity.' In this the soul finds its highest happiness, to which all 
virtue is a means. This transcendental element in the Ethics of 
Plato corresponds, as Paulsen points out,' to the religious element in 
Christian Ethics. In Greek Ethics the object is to determine what 
is the highest good and how to reach it : it is essentially a philosophy 
of virtue. In Christian Ethics the object is to determine what accord- 
ing to the law of God is duty and what is sin : it starts with the 
assumption that the law of God is the absolute ethical standard. In 
Christian Ethics, as in the Ethics of Plato, the chief cardinal virtue 
does not always appear to be the same. In the history of Christian 
dogcnz. faith is the chief virtue ; otherwise love appears to be the first 
With Plato (TOifML seems frequently to have the highest place, because 
it has immediately to do with the idea good and is the virtue of the 
highest faculty ; while hiKaxoavvy} is in the Platonic system, as a whole, 
the chief and all-embracing virtue,* and is used, moreover, s)mony- 
mously with ilpcn;. The relationships in which the various cardinal 
virtues stand to each other and to the man who practises them may 
be briefly summarized as follows : — 

a) A man is wise when reason performs its duty ; when it recognizes 
truth and makes wise use of it ; when, as governing principle, it 
wisely guides and orders the lower elements of the soul. 

P) A man is courageous when the will (for the spirited element 
corresponds to the will in our psychology) performs its duty in 
controlling the concupiscent element (lm$viA.irfn.K6v) of the soul ; 
when it serves reason as faithful ally, and acts on the judgment 
of XtrfiariKov as to what is and what is not to be feared. 

y) A man is moderate when the animal impulses and desires per- 
form their functions without causing disturbance in the soul, and 



^ Republic 490 6, 51 1 A seqq. 

' What the sun in the material world is to sight, the same is the idea of good 
in the spiritual world to reason. Republic VI. 508 B E. 

• Paulsen : SysUm <Ur Ethik, p. 21 seq. 

* H5fiding: EthUche Principien, translated from the Danish by Bendixen, 

P- »35- 
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when the rule of reason is accepted by the two lower elements as 
absolute. 
8) A man whose soul is properly ordered and controlled in every 
way, in which all the parts do their own work in such way as 
to produce in the soul health, harmony, and beauty, — this man 
deserves the name Sucatos. 

Finally, Plato advocates a doctrine of future rewards ; he not only 
teaches the immortality of the soul, but believes further that in the 
future life the just and virtuous man shall be rewarded.^ He says 
in the last book of his immortal Republic : " We must, therefore, in 
the instance of the just man, believe, if poverty or disease or any 
other reputed evil befall him, that these will finally be converted to 
some good, either during his life or in death. For, verily, a man can 
never be left uncared for by the gods, who determines to struggle 
zealously to become just and who practises virtue in order to be- 
come — as much as in the power of man lies — like God."* He 
who approaches most nearly to perfect virtue and likeness with God 
is the philosopher, a characterization of whom is found at the begin- 
ning of the sixth book of the Republic' : He has the greatest love 
for truth and is unceasingly active in his quest for it; he hates 
falsehood ; he is manly, noble, quick in apprehension, and despises 
external pomp; by association with the godlike and orderly he 
becomes himself, as far as is possible to man, godlike and orderly.^ 
Such person has moral health because the several parts of the soul 
perform their functions normally; he has moral beauty because of 
the symmetry and harmony in his character ; there is moral orderli- 
ness in his soul, because reason, which alone can give right judgment 
on the true and false, the good and bad, maintains in the soul its 
rightful rule. It is then in this sense that Plato says in the Republic : 
" Virtue would, therefore, as it seems, be a sort of health, beauty, and 
orderliness of the soul."* 



^ Gorgias 478 E, 480 A, 505 B, 525 B. Republic X. 613 A. Diog. Laert. 
III. 44. 79 : iv Z\ roit Siak^ois Kcd r^r SiKaioa^my Btou wSfiov ^tXAfifia^w, &s 
IffXyporipap vporp4i\fM r& 9Uata wpdrrup, Ti^a /i^ Koi /irrii Bhfarop Ztxas iWirxoicy 
«/ Kcucovpyot. 

* Republic X. 613 A. ' Republic VI. 490 B. seqq. 

* Republic VI. 500 C. * Republic IV. 444 E. 
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Ante and Post. 

• 

It has long been known that anie and post are ablatives, as in 
auHdea posUdea^ but to idiat stems they belong and what is their 
relation to each other is not so clear. Their form, as well as that 
of their derivatives an flats and pos fiats (ct Sk. amiikam)^ points 
to ^stems, of which the nominatives would be the -/r stems respec- 
tively aniis and postis. With ante belong Sk. anU^ Gr. ^ml^ and 
Goth, and-^ doubtless from the same stem, but of uncertain case. Of 
the same root (cf. Sk. aniy ly, ccs, in, &-rcpor, tnUr, etc.), but with a 
-ib, 'fa suffix, are Sk. anfn {end), Goth, andis {end), Gr. cb^npr (ace), 
cb^ra (of uncertain case). In Latin we have of the -fi stem anies, 
used of rows of plants, and perhaps rows of men. If this word is 
r^;arded as meaning JUes, f>. rows looked at * end on,' the whole 
group of /-formations is a natural one, although its connection with 
the simple root in iv, etc., is stiU obscure. Anie would naturally 
mean something like 'on the front end.' With this fits very well the 
meaning of anfae used in the expression femplum in anfis {h ira/oa- 
irroot), of a temple built within two side-walls, which project more 
or less beyond the temple itself, leaving a portico covered by the 
gable end of the roof. In this case the projecting side-walls are 
the rows or files standing ' end on ' to the spectator (see Vitr. III. i, 
IV. 4 and 7 ; Gruter, 207). 

The stem of posf is evidently a -/r stem of the same kind as that 
of ante, from the root (or stem) pas, appearing in po{s)ne, Sk. 
pofcha {pas + qo), paqcha (instr. adv., behind), pafchaf (abl. adv., 
from behind, offer), and in Gr. irv-fiaro9, irvFOf. Thus the two ad- 
verbs, on fhe fronf and on fhe back, seem to fit in with their kindred. 

The only objection to the latter combination is found in the Latin 
posfis, which is in form the precise word of which posf {posfid) 
should be the ablative, as antes represents the stem fix)m which ante 
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shoald come. 'Scm posHs gives oo signs of harisg had ai^ T^waning 
is Latin except that of doorpost^ and hence sometimes do^r. It b 
as if pastern sboald become the regnlar word for doer in Fn ^jgh 
How 'the front door' should come to be 'on the back side,' it seems 
difficult to explain. 

It ocazrred to my coOeagne, Professor F. D. Allen, and mijseiC that 
the explanation of the anomaly was to be foond in the Roman angoral 
discipline or ritna!, a system which must have had an enormous inda- 
ence on the Latin language and customs. The words anticms azvi 
posticus seem to have a special relation to that system. Nor does 
the expression tempium in antis seem a natural one except in connec- 
tion with some special method of construction having a peculiar s^- 
nificance. Now if we consider that the first Roman temples woe 
built under Etruscan influence, and tiiat in the whole eady history 
augury was supposed to have played a prominent part, it is natural 
to refer this peculiar expression, and in &ct the whole system of 
temple construction, to the augural discipline. 

In Festus (XL), 157, we find minora templa fcunt ab augurihus 
cum loca aliqua tabulis aut Bnteis sepiuntur ne una ampiius ostio 
pateant certis verbis definita. iiaquc tempium est locus Ha efatus 
aut ita septus ut ea una parte pateat f angulus quod aJfixus kabeai 
ad terram (c£ Cic. de Div. IL 35 ; Liv. IV. 7 ; Pint. Marc. 5 ; Serv. 
Aen. IL 1 78 ; Interprcs ad Serv. Aen. IV. 200 ; Varr. de L. L. VII. 8). 
The last part of the Festus passage is corrupt and unintelligible, 
bat a slight change to angulos qua ad/Lxos kabeat ad terram makes 
very good sense. This reading would still leave it in doubt whether 
the rear or the firont anguli were referred to. 

In the passage Interp. ad Serv. Aen. IV. 200, the phrase una esdtu 
occurs, and this method of structure seems to be emphasized here as 
in Festus. Nothing is said about a roof We are thus left in doubt 
whether the construction was that of a bark shanty, enclosed with 
two side-walls ai]d a back, with the finont open to the south, or that of 
a sheepfold with a single door at the north, conceived as the back. 
The so-<:alIed auguratorium on the Palatine points to the former, 
and seems to be the original of the 1 1 tempium in antis. The 
form of the auguratorium is this : p n The words of Festns» 
however, seem to point to the seccmd I I form of coostmctiaii. 

The reading angulos^ etc, would fit either view, but better still a 
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construction with a front open, and a back-door besides. In that 
case the front must be regarded as religiously enclosed, so that there 
is no entrance or exit in that quarter. 

But on any supposition, in the laying out of a Umplum for the great 
sacred edifices, the cella or main temple could not be in front of the 
augur, but, as the Palatine auguratorium shows, at the back. It 
would thus correspond to the templum in antiSy wherein the back 
part of the locus effatus is cut off for a cella^ and has its door or 
posies at the back of the augur, where, according to the etymology 
of the word, they ought to be. So if we conceive the original locat- 
ing of a temple augurando^ we may well suppose the augur to have 
taken his observations from a spot in front of the proposed structure, 
with his field marked out at the sides. In front of him would be the 
pars antica^ and behind the pars postica. Whether there was origi- 
nally at the back of this field a door (the unum ostium of Festus, the 
unus exitus of the Commentator), or whether the augur himself then 
for the first time marked the place for the front of the temple, in 
either case postis would be the natural name for the doorpost in the 
rear, which the ofHcial afterwards took hold of (postern tenere) in 
the act of dedication. If this view be taken, the whole list swings 
into line with ante and post in the most natural manner, and the 

only obstacle to the combination is removed. 

J. B. Greenough. 



Petroniana. 



1. Petron. c. 21 Buech. uterque nostrum religiosissimis iuraznt 
verbiSy inter duos periturum esse tarn horribile secretum. These 
words should perhaps be removed from their present position and 
placed diSttr periculo nostro in c. 18. The ** horribile secretum " will 
then be equivalent to the tot annorum secreta of c. 17 ad fin,y and 
the continuity of c. 21 will be increased by the change. 

2. Ibid, c. 58 : qui te primus deurode fecit. The word deurode is 
manifestly corrupt. Buecheler says in his third edition (p. 38, note) : 
"latere puto graecum talc eleutherode." Perhaps we should read 
Urodty i,e, Xrfpa&ff, " nugatorem," which gives very good sense. The 
corruption was possibly due to confusion between A and A. 
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3, J?q£, c 58 : mtifriMS^ mm magzs$rr^ Tbc ward ma^rtms is yet 
imexplBinedL and is prohabhr camxpL Csn it be sn error for «aej- 
99aa^ a cormpticiD of faxm^? 

4^ Md, c. ttoz ef rrftmir w/fTm Jmditraim missuf kiJariJmitm Mc 
w^at It is cDesr 6tnn tiie cantext, as Boedieler and otbcxs loaig 
j^ poimed emu ^iit frfr^rs/ ghrs cxacthr ite opposate sense tea 
"dist miucdi IViTciiuus mtcndcd to cxaivei, On^to we not Tit^ier to 
lead ^ci»»C ^cJiecfctHl'' *cnt ^icat^'? CL Hot, Od. L 11, 6: 
«^ ^laiir itfTisu ^mm Jfm^jrm rssr^rs : TSol E^nsL II. 5. 4. 

5, Jhi£, c tis : ^eiAmttm tawum joTrrexr ef m^Oasuim Sam 
grridi. A ^liicTe; te^wsaxxsBiiinK.^ Hie c um e dui e w^nc^ 
searesa t^ ite Tcadnif: €i ^le Ms. £^ Utaa of Aiauuius audSi n 
Sdhgjfer^ 9« iMto TU, ^dik^ Boeidieler lias aooegtted, s wcfi soitod 
m ^le cnmcsi. Imt dificss if»c» widehr iram "fbt Mi^ TeacBni:. One is 
issniD|^|r temjus^d i^ caii|pe(itiiTe Thau sstead of ataiazTnaiaBB;. IVsLitauas 

This |*nts cxrelkstt ss&sttu hm is pesiug^ ttir Tecndxie a ward ior 
a TiSDr 1^ Xkt7<& One mij^ ak;^ Tcad wuOk rimpK, tet i3bs is 




Tarz)^ «»anR;^ft£v I^^^^tti^ wt s^uuiid iai£ ^"ma^J'xtm^ 
4^«i^a wm£ jgvte£ ^^ ^m^^a^ios idfiecas Iai£ aiEsr w 

«»:. ts iitHg^ 1: s^oas ahiw^ec CTSimit :ditf: :s»isa£ K j^Za^ 
Husc^tfdsr 33!auB^ wr ^di2«i^ ^!S!a£ wi& Htuasns^ tkl^m&bmk. wSadu is 

:ia itss sesBse icsnrs j^^ait anc ^lair. 4t: ^^tmn&s 



Siri!*»i» TXi*r^ :♦<;; 




;;9ttt!^ aaD:s^i:!xn::^ TVs: >&;< :i^ 9i»d«^ ^d<r 4^ anr ^ 
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Xtipoi« V avr* ov« aitftrov AiXvoc dcov. Aitfiyos is attested only by 
Hcsychias and the Etym. Mag., and we have no authority for its 
occurrence in tragedy. If euBCvov is not accepted, perhaps we should 
read x^pocf &* air AKfiaZov ov OdXwos Bum, *AKfA4uov ov for lau nr ov 
is not a very harsh change, and the expression Akium^ OdXam^ 
* strong ' or * violent heat,' suits the context very well. 

Arist. 'A^. ttoX. c. 4 (p. 7, L. 10, K. & W.) 

tau wap€itmiK€v Iwim iKftapTvpStv, ik t^f ivwaSa rovro aiiftamnxray. 
Here ^K/ia/>rvpwy must be wrong. Perhaps we should read «u wape- 
aTffK€v rrro9, ck rtxfuiifioiimUf ri/v ImraSa avrov (rrffimvowm, t^, "and by 
it stands (a statue of) a mare, indicating, as they infer, his (i>. Anthe- 
mion's) rank of knight" One might also think of U fiap/iapov as a 
possible reading for hcfiapTvpSiv. 

Lrv. 22. 17. 2. 

£/ metus ipse relucentis flammae a capiie^ etc. So Madvig. The 
Cod. Puteanus has by the first hand excampie a capite, while the 
second hand gives ex capiie a capite^ which seems to point to a 
dittography. But is it not possible that excampie of P is a corrup- 
tion of exiemplo f If we read relucentis flammae ex te mplo a capiie 
calorque ia m ad moom ad imaque cornua veniens, etc., we have a 
needed antithesis between the immediate blazing of the fire and the 

graduat burning down to the roots of the horns. 

H. W. Haley. 



LiVY, I. 55. I. 



Inde ad negotia urbana animum conuertit ; quorum erat primum, 
ut louis templum in monte Tarpeio monumentum regni sui nomi- 
nisque relinqueret : Targuinios reges amboSy patrem uouissCy filium 
petfecisse. 

This passage seems to imply either that an inscription was actually 
attached to this temple, or that it was the intention of Tarquin to 
attach one to it, for how could the building possibly be a memorial 
of aU that is here stated without an inscription? 
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The words in italics^ if changed to direct discooise^ would make 
an excellent inscription, and it b at least pos^ble that they served 
or were intended to serve this purpose. 

Although the temple of Jupiter was not completed and dedicated 
until the first year of the republic, there is every indication that the 
work was nearly completed at the time when the Tarquins were 
expelled. May not the work have advanced so fer that the inscrip- 
tion was actually placed on the temple ? 

If afterwards the Roman hatred of kings led them to object to this 
public mention of them, and if the inscription was then replaced by 
a new one, some tradition of the existence of the original inscription 
may have remained ; in ^ict, the very words of the original may have 
been quoted by some writer horn whose book Livy drew his account 
of the story. 

There are many inscriptions of exactly this character, ^^. die 
original inscription on the Pantheon, Wilmanns, 731 : 

M • Agrippa • L • F • Cos • Tertium • Fecit. 

The inscription CJ.L., I. 591, which originally belonged in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus as restored by Quintus Catulus, con- 
tains no mention of the temple nor of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated; it simply states that Catulus de sen. senL £aciundum 
coerauit eidemque probauit. 

The plural form Tarquinii and the omission of the prsenomina is 
paralleled by Wilmanns, 92 : Antonii Mariani Pater et Filius. 

A. A. Howard. 



On the Meanings of Certain Grrek Verbs. 

In Horn, a 1 27 ff. we read : — 

cy;(OS fitif p tarrftn. t^tpmv irpoi KiOML fjuuqnf¥ 

lyX^ *08votr7os roAooii^poros urraro -atftXAo* 
a,vTTf¥ S* €s Opwott cTcrcr ac)r(ity, x.r A. 

What is the meaning here of urraro ? Usually tara^Mai mtist or may 
be translated ' to take a stand,* * to arise,' or the like. That is to say, 
the present regulariy expresses a movement, and is thus sharply 
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contrasted with the quiescent perfect Scm^miy 'to stand.' But in 
the passage quoted it seems inevitaUe to take ioraro as equivalent 
to Itm^ica. Cf. Horn. N 361 £ : — 

SoijjpaTa STy ol k tf cX^crAx, kox tv mu eucoat Si/cts 

This same use of urrofuu appears pretty clearly in Homer in K 1 73, 
^ 517, r 301, not to insist on numerous other places where the 
translation * to stand ' is tempting, but the more regular meaning may 
be saved by a little determination ; e^. U. 166, 305, X 318. 

In post-Homeric Greek of the classical period it is not easy to 
find unquestionable cases of the same usage. Thuc. II. 97, i, ^w iu 
Kork vpvfivav iOT^rcu to nv^fiOj looks that way, especially when com- 
pared with Thuc. VI. 104, 3 : (cb^cfioc) xark Poptav iarriKm. Never- 
theless, an objector might maintain that in the former passage there 
is a notion of ' rising.' At any rate, in Xen. Anab. I. 10, i, owcm 
SjTorrai, dAXa ^cvyouo-c, it is clear that TarravTcn means 'hold their 
ground' In post-classical Greek analogous usages become com- 
moner, and in the modem Uterary language urrofuu is regular for 
' to stand.' 

The case of larofuu is not a solitary case. On the contrary, there 
is a considerable series of verbs which show in the present and 
future systems similar double meanings. In these verbs the aorist 
signifies ' to put into such and such a condition ' ; the present, either 
^ to put ' or ' to keep.' The phenomenon is not, of course, confined 
to the middle voice ; voice has, fundamentally, nothing to do with 
the matter. But in several cases I have not noted crucial illustra- 
tions of the double meaning in each voice^ while in KpcfuivKv^u and the 
collateral Kprjikvtuu the two voices seem to have really differentiated, 
one appropriating one meaning and the other the other. Following 
is a Ust, doubtless incomplete, of the verbs in question. The citations 
are merely exemplary, but are meant to be decisive. Naturally, 
in great numbers of cases the two senses cannot be confidently 
discriminated. 

cvraCoi, * to put to bed ' (Soph. O. T. 961) ; c^wJfofuu, 'to go to bed,' 
'lie down ' (Hom. 8 449 and often) ; also, ' to Ue in bed ' (Eur. 
Or. 151) ; cf. dfvaxr^ai (Soph. O. C. 1569). 

Koifiam, 'to put to bed,' 'put to sleep' (Aesch. Ag. 580) ; jcocfiA/icu, 
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•to fie down' (Xen. Cyr. Vm. % 9) ; also, *to Be,' *to sleep' 
(AesdL Ag. z, Xen. Hier. 6, 7). 

KpffMowvvfu^ mfrriiuniiiJLy ' to hang,' *- suspendo' (Aiistot. H. A. 612* 10^ 
Find. Pyth. 4, 43) ; Kp^^ofuu, jcpif/uufuu, ' to hang/ ^pendeo ' 
(Plat. Legg. 831 C, Aristoph. Nab. 377, and often). 

mpmrrmy * to put in hiding/ * cover up * (HenxL V. 4, Eur. Hipp. 245, 
250) ; also, 'to keep in hiding/ ^keep concealed' (Horn. Hymn. 
Cer. 240^ Soph. EL 957) ; also, * to remain in hiding' (Soph. EL 
S26) ; upvwTOftaif ^ to be in hiding/ much like Kotpvfiftai, (Eur. 
Or. 1 107). 

XMotWy ' to go away from ' (Horn. X 226, x 462 and oftoi) ; aiso^ 
* to leave remaining ' (Hom. O 726) ; Xairoftaiy often, ' to remahiy' 
like XcXofAfuu (Herod. IX. 45, Thuc. Vlil. Si, 3) ; especiaDjm 
the impersonal AttVerot (e^, PlaL Theaet. 157 E, Anstot. Etfa. 
Nic. 1106^ 9). CL fW¥ovfi£vfKr apparendy synonymoos with 
fUfunjwmfjuoKK (Eur. Akr. 380, Plat. Legg. 710 6). 

ofwiam, ' to make like ' (Thuc. III. 82, 2) ; o^iocov/uuu, ' to become 
fike ' (Plat. Theaet. 176 E, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 11 72* 10) ; also 
'to be like ' (Thuc. II. 97, 6, Eur. Bacch. 1348?). 

optfoM, * to set upright ' (Archil. 53 [^3^^, Eur. Tro. 505, Aristot. PbL 
1322** 20) ; also, 'to hold upright' (Eur. Hec. 60, Bacch. 364, 
Plat. Lach. 181 Ay B, Legg. 957 D) ; opBovfuoj 'to rise' (AescdL 
Eum. 698) ; also, ' to be held upright' (Soph. Aj. 161), or, ^ to 
keep oneself upright * (Soph. EL 742, Xen. Cyr. I. 3, 10, V HL 8, 
10, Symp. 2, 25) ; often figuratively {e.g. Herod. VIL 103). 

dvoirrcpM, * to take away fix)m the owner/ ' to rob ' (Aristoph. Av. 1605, 

Plat. Legg. 873 A, C) ; also, * to keep fixim the owner,* * to with- 

hold ' (Soph. O. T. 323, Xen. Mem. I. 7, 5, .Anab. VIL 6, 9) ; 

impaufUMiy ajmrTtpaCfjuuj 'to have one's property seized' (Plat. 

Theaet. 201 B) ; also, * to be kept in deprivation/ like c u r tt rr y y* 

fioi (Eur. Hipp. 1460, Thuc. IH. 39, 8, Isocr. VTI. 25). See 

Veitch, Greek Verbs, s.v. (rr^pw. Wilamowitz (Herakles IL 

78-9), from whom two of the foregoing citations have been boF^ 

rowed, is too absolute, when he says : " orykurBuL ist nicht privari 

sondem carere. . . . auch das activ asnartpiwt bedeutet nicht 

' berauben ' sondem * vorenthalten/ " 

F. B. Tarsbll. 
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Cic. IN Cat. IV. 3. 6. 

LaHus opinione disseminatum est hoc malum : maiiavit non solum 
fer Italiam^ verum etiam transcendit Alpes^ et obscure serpens multas 
iam promncias occupavit. 

It is often said that in English most common metaphors are dead, 
f>. have lost their original metaphorical picturesqueness, whereas in 
Latin the miderstanding of the metaphor survived. That this last 
is not by any means a universal truth is evident from the passage 
cited. The malum is, of course, the conspiracy of Catiline and the 
causes leading to it. This is said to be disseminatum, i.e. it is com- 
pared to seed sown broadcast ; then it manavit, <>. it is compared 
to a liquid; then transcendit Alpisy ijc, it is compared to some living 
creature or creatures, perhaps with a faint reminiscence of Hannibal ; 
then obscure serpens^ where some creeping reptile is brought before 
the winAy provincias occupavit. In the last words Cicero seems to 
leave metaphor and revert to a plain statement that the prevailing 
discontent has taken possession of many provinces, though even here 
the expression suggests allusion to a hostile army. 

It is hardly possible that Cicero consciously mixed his metaphors 
to such an extent. If his hearers retained in their minds the funda- 
mental meaning of each word, the effect of this whole sentence would 
have been as absiurd as that of the famous '' I smell a rat ; I see him 
floating in the air ; but I will nip him in the bud." 

Plutarch, Qu. Gr., § i. 

Tcm iw "Evt&ivpY KOvCroBit kclL iprwoi ; oc fuv to iroXiVcvfia ^y&n;- 
Koi^ra Ktu hairw &^Sp€9 ^<ra¥, ix 8c rovra>v ypolwTO jSovXcvrcis, ous 
dprvrovf ix^Xow, ktL 

According to this, the whole number of active citizens at Epidau- 
ro8 was 180, and from this number were chosen senators called 
apTwoi. It is hard to believe that the oligarchy was so exclusive, 
and certainly if the number of citizens was so small, it would have 
been unnecessary to choose a senate, as the whole body could easily 
have met for deliberation. The 180 must have been the senate, and 
the iffTtn^ must have had some other functions. This is substan- 
tially the opinion of Tittmann (Darstellung d. gr. Staatsverfassungen, 
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p. 359) and C. O. Mtiller (Aeginetica, p. 134, and Dorier, II. 
p. 140). 

I think a word has fallen out, and the passage should read : 01 ykv 
ro irokiTiVfjia [Sukkovvtcs ?] oySon^KOvra koI iKarov av8pc¥ ^a-av, Ik Sc 
Tovrcov •Qpoxnno roiv PovXevriov, ovs dprvvov^ cicaXow. When once the 
word StoiKovvrcs (or another word of similar meaning) had fallen out, 
the genitive rcuv )3ouXcvra)v had no sense and was naturally changed 
to jSovAcvras. The statement, " those who governed the state were 
180 men, and from these senators they chose the so-called aprwoi," 
is at least reasonable. 

Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. II. p. 86, 315) accepts the statement of 
Plutarch as it stands in the texts, but makes the aprwoc equivalent 
to the irpofiovkoi of Corinth and other states. The 180 he regards as 
representatives of the Doric families. He does not, however, explain 
how the aprvvoi came to be called fiovkcvrai, their functions being 
those of vpoPovXoi, nor how the 180 representatives came to be 
called ro ?roXtrcv/Aa. 

Hesychius (s.v.) defines o^rwos by apx<«»v, and Thucydides (V. 47) 
gives an official document, in which the aprvvai at Argos are men- 
tioned, corresponding, at least so far as position in the sentence is 
concerned, to the iv^fjuoi &pypji at Athens. In view of Plutarch's 
expression concerning the a^rrwoc at Epidauros, it seems improbable 
that oprwoi should be a general term, — a local Argive expression 
equivalent to &px(u. It refers rather to a body of officers distinct 
from the senate and the board of eighty mentioned by Thucydides. 
This agrees also with the general meaning of dprwoi and its deriva- 
tives, for which see the lexicon. 

The number of citizens at Epidauros is, then, unknown, the senate 
numbered 180, and from the senate the magistrates called aprvvw. 
were chosen. The powers of the aprwoc may have been similar to 
those of the vpofiovkoi elsewhere, or may have been greater, like 
those of the Spartan ephors or Cretan kosmoi. 

In the passage of Thucydides mentioned above, most editors read 
04 oprwoi for Ms. ai &fyrvvai. The only authority for a form (6) <!/)tv- 
V17S (dprwas) is Her6dian I. p. 56, and II. p. 653, ed. Lentz. In 
both these places the form 'Aprvms occurs among proper names, 
and Lentz is probably right in taking this word also as a proper 
name. Of course, as Stahl (on Thuc. V. 47) suggests, it is possible 
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that there may have been two forms, ^^dtwo? and dpnW? . His other 

suggestion, that H^^msvo^ in Plut. and Hesych. is corrupt, would 

deserve more consideration if the Ms. reading in Thuc. were oi dprv- 

wu. The Ms. reading ac dprvmi can be explained by assuming that 

the office stands for the officials. 

Harold N. Fowler. 



Lysl\s, XVI. 10. 



irpo9 €ya firjSkv iyKXr^fJUi ycvccr^at. 

The phrase /mm . . • y€V€<rOai is interpreted by the commentators in 
different ways. An explanation of it is also given by Liddell and 
Scott. The question I is whether it means 'No person has ever had 
ground of complaint against me,' or ' I have never had ground of 
complaint against anybody.' This question can be settled only by a 
comparison of other passages in which a similar phrase occurs. 

In Soph. Phi/. 323, Hx^i^ I h^^^Vf^* 'ArpctSai?, the dat. of the person 
is evidently used in the sense of against. In the following passages 
the same dat. occurs, and also wpo^ with the ace. of the offended 
party or the party that brings the tyKk-qyun : Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 34, 
fcaraAiirciv cis rov del )^povov rocs tnAxriv tytChq^ua. touto irpbi rovq 0€ow. 
Hyp. Zyc. xiii. p. 31 (Blass), oShe alrCiip irovrjpav ovSe/uav iriavor IXafiov, 
our* HyKXrifid fjuoi irpo9 ovScya rStv TroXiruiv ycyoKC Lvs. X. 23^ rtvof 
6vTOi ifUM, vpo9 vfias iyKXi^fULroi ; (the context ' fixing the meaning). 
In Dem. I. 7, ^trciS^ 8* iK rcuv irpo^ ^avrov9 iyKXti/mrtav fua-ovari 

(^iXiTnroy), there is no dat., but we have the same irpos and ace. : 
so in LyS. XXV. 23, Zamp firfitvoi iyKXqparQ^ trpoi iiXXi;Aov9 ycycvi;- 

fiO^OV. 

These passages show that the phrase in Lys. XVI. 10 should be 
rendered, * there has never been any ground of complaint at all 
against me on the part of a single solitary man,^ They also explain 
Xen. Cyr, i. 2. 6, yiyvcroi yAp 5^ kcu Tmurl vpoi dXAi^Aovs wnrtp 
dv^pamv ^yxAi^fuiTa. This passage leads the editors of the Lexicon 
to say that ' / have a ground of complaint against somebody * could 
be expressed by ytyverai or jfort hfKXtipA poi wpis nva. In support of 
this they quote Lys. X. 23 (see above) , which, rendered as they 
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propose, could not possibly make sense with the ccmtext. Their 
imaginary sentence would rightly be expressed : ycyvenu S* hfOai^ 
rcyt T/Mc fic. In all these sentences the use of vpos is very like dial 

in Lys. XIII. 75 ; cf. XXIII. 13, ofA^urfiifrmr f$^ rpan ror rcXtftapxatt 

cTfou 04 ras Sucos. But Shuckburgh goes too far in rendering XVL 10 
fMiSk vpoi ha, before no one single magistrate. Although Lutz [die 
FrdposiOonen bei den atOschen Redem, p. 160) recc^nizes this local 
use of vp<k> he wrongly states that with iyKkfipa it has the sense of 
against; he cites no example to prove it (p. 163). For ^Kktffta in 
the sense of ground of complaint (not the mere written bill dL 
charges) > see Meier & Schomann, Att, Process^ p. 195, Lips. 

Aeschylus, Ag. 412 sq. (421 sq. Weck.). 
In this passage the codd. (/and K) read : — 

irapccrrt 0x705 01*^*09 oAotSopos 

These words make no sense. Many emendations have been 

offered. The one most commonly accepted is that of Hermann, 

who reads : — 

irapccm axyas drtJfAous aXmSofiov^ 

and thus interprets : ' Behold the silence, scorned yet imrebukin^ 
of those so shamefully deserted.' It is generally admitted that some- 
thing like this was what Aeschylus meant to say, but to get at it 
Hermann had to alter five words, as well as one in the antistrophe. 
I desire to ofier an emendation which preserves the same general 
thought with a much slighter change of texL 

In the Famesian Ms. and the edition of Victorius we have a scho« 
lion on this passage. The writer attempted a paraphrase and made 
confiision of it, but in spite of his errors it seems incredible that he 
should have interpreted, as he did, the common word ortfior by 
inMrifwi. It is also striking diat, in the Florentine Ms. (which has 
no scholia just here), the same word mXvnfAOi is written as a ^osb 
just over aayuK. It is well known that some of these scholia and 
grosses are much more ancient than the codd. themselvest and here 
I bdieve that we are cm the track of a reading older than die Medi* 
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cean. What word might call for the defmition iroXvrifu>s? Maybe 
{ari/A09. There is no such word in our dictionaries, but it is a good 
word enough in itself, and Aeschylus uses {a^rXi;^ and {awpo9. 
The copyist of the Medicean may have carried in his mind the 
sounds oriya {ari/A09| and have written them as anyas ^tc/ao^. Restor- 
ing the former, we have, — 

vdp€<m (Tiya {arifios dXotSopCf 
a&0T09 d,<l>€fjL€yiuv iSeiv, 

which I would interpret: 'He is there in silence, full of honor, 
unreproaching, sweetest of those who have ceased to behold (her).' 
We should, however, expect the genitive with d^icfuu in this sense ; 
hence it may be better to write with Hermann d^/icKWF, interpreting 
' sweetest of deserted ones,' and to take ISciv with 7rdp€<m, * he is to 
be seen * ; cf. Eur. I. T. 291 ; Goodwin, M. T. 768. 
The metrical scheme would be : — 

v^ : _ v^ I L» I -. w I "K/ w I _ w I _ A 
>: \j \ \j \j \^ \ v^l— A 

or, with a<f>€ifi€vwy : — 

> : — v^ \j \ — w I __ v^ I — A 
The andstrophe, without a change, would be : — 

TO way ^ d^* *EiAXa3o9 alaq awopfi€voi^ 
TTfvOtUL rXi/o-iicapStos. 

w : _ w I —<j w|i_|_w| — w|_A 

I see no musical reason for a change, and I do not believe in 

wholesale emendation to make strophe and antistrophe correspond 

exactly, syllable for syllable. That such emendation must be resorted 

to in order to obtain exactness of correspondence in the choruses of 

tragedy is made very evident in Dr. Verrall's preface to his edition 

of the Agamemnon. 

M. H. Morgan. 



GENERAL INDEX. 



Abbott, E., date for Cylon, 13. 
Agariste, date of marriage, 58 f. 
Sypoutot (&iroiicoi), 7, 60, 72. 
kypomrauy 7. 
Agryle, 54. 

&ir/t^, 68. 

Alcmeon, not Alcmaeon, 42. 

Alcmeon, {a) life-archon, 2, 42; (^) 
general in Sacred War, 49; Ale- 
meon and Megacles confused by 
Scholiast, 51. 

Alcmeonidae, 6, 42 if. ; Eupatrids ?, 
43; in Herodotus, 29; date of trial 
and exile, 47; gain wealth in trade, 
53 ff.; at Isthmian game^ 50. 

kKir^ipiOit II. 

Alyattes, confused by Herodotus with 
Croesus, 52. 

Amasis and Solon, 52 f. 

Amnesty- law, Solon's, 1 1, 48. 

kvaypcup<dy 2, 68. 

&r8pc(a, notion of, 157. 

Androtion, 21. 

ante and post, 181 ff. 

(nwoucoi (Jkypoucoi), 7, 60, 72; vs, itrroi, 

iwoKowii x/'cAr, Solon's, 56. 
Apollodorus, 2, lO; sources of, 21 ; on 

Cjrpselus, 64. 
Apollonius of Rhodes, 127. 
itwooTtpA, meanings of, 188. 
Appositives as bonds of connexion, 98. 
iip^t notion of, 152 fif., 160. 
ipxoprtf = frfnndptis, before Solon, 30 f. 

Archons, choice of, under and after 
Solon, 4 ; archon's or archons' court, 
II f^ 33; their oath, 41 f. 



Archontate, life, decennial, annual, — 
dates and development of, 2 ff. 

Aristaechmus, archon, 5, 35. 

Aristocracy in Greece, how transformed, 
62. 

Aristocrates, 64. 

Aristodemus, the Elean, chronographer, 
2,27. 

Aristotle, studies in Attic history, 21 ; 
his TIoXiTfftai, 1 5. 

Respuh, Aihen., authorship, 22 f.; 
recognized as Aristotelian by Philo- 
chorus, 23; sources of, 21 ; and 
Plutarch's Sol., 25 ff.; mentions of 
parentage in, 35; story of Cylon 
in, 14; iitrii ravra in, 68. 

JSifnvvoii interpreted, 189 ff. 

Artytamas, 50. 

iiarol vs. &irotico{, 71. 

Athena Polias, ii. 

Athens, a political name (- Attica), 
61; stages in differentiation of the 
social body at, 71 f.; study of early 
history in antiquity, 20; Athens and 
Corinth commercially united, 65. 

Atthides^ 21 ff., 35. 

Attica, geographical subdivisions, 8; 
causes of social distress before 
Solon, 56; early trade and indus- 
try, 55; local factions post-Solo- 
nian, 8. 

Bacchiadae, 58. 

Baehrens, on Catullus iv, 75 f. 

i9a0-iXe^f, of Athenian archons, 2; iSa- 

(TiAc^f and wpiravis, 31* 
Batrachomyomachia, 129. 
Berlin papyrus (No. 163), I, 7. 
$loif fiioypdfoi, 16, 23. 
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Fowler, H. N., notes on Cicero, Cat, 
iv (3, 6), 189. 
Hut. Qu, Gr, (I), 189 ff. 

ytm/Jpot, 7, 72. 

fyfiipTovr, 57. 

Gilbert, G., date for Cylon, 13. 

Greek poetry sung, 91. 

Gr£ENOUGH, J. 6., on an/g and posfi 

181 fL 
Grote, date for Cylon, 13. 

Gylon, 6. 

Haley, H. W., notes on Petronius, 
183 f. 
Soph. TV. (145), 184. 
Arist /f. A, (4), 185. 
Livy (xxii, 17, 2), 185. 
Hammond, W. A., on the Notion of 
Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato, 

131 ^ 
Hedonism, in the philosophy of Soc- 

rates, 149, 154, i6i. 
Hellanicus, 20, 58. 
Hellanodicae, 27. 
Hellespont, 73. 
Heradeides (Lembos ?), 15; Exc. 

Pol.y relation to Aristotle's Respub. 

Ath,, 15 f. 
Heraclitus, influence on Plato, 133. 
Hermippus, fiioypd^s, 9, 16, 23. 
Herodotus, on early Attic history, 19; 

on Cylon, 14 ff.; on Solon, 19; on 

Alcmeonidae, 29; on Athenian ar- 

chons, 30; errors in synchronisms, 

52; corrected by Thucydides?, 20. 
Hertzberg, date for Cylon, 12. 
Hesiod, 127. 
Hippias, (a) of Athens, 70 f.; {d) of 

Elis, 21. 
Hippocleides, date of, 58. 
Hirzel, on the meaning of Suroiodr^ny 

and tnt^/toir^inh 166 ff. 
Homeric Caesura, 91 ff. 
Hysiae, 8. 

Holm, date for Cylon, 12. 
Howard, A. A., note on Livy (i, 55, i), 

185 1 



Ister, 15; source for Plutarch, 27; 
source for Cicero, indirectly, 67. 

Julius Africanus, 2 ff., 10, 17, 50; sources 
for his list of Ol3rmpic victors, 27. 

Koifidm, meanings of, 187. 

iK6fiiia§, 13, 38 f. 

KpM/idtfrv/u, §ep4ituri9fu, meanings of, 188. 

Kpiwrwt meanings of, 188. 

KvX^rtior, at Athens, 67. 

Landwehr, date for Cylon, 13. 

\9lvw, meanings of, 188. 

Leipsydrium, 43, 54. 

Leobates, 5. 

\i0oi''T$ptms iral 'Ayai8ff(af, 67. 

\oytirruc6p, in Plato's psychology, 163 ff., 

171, 172, 177. 
Lycomidae, 5 f. 

Lycurgus, leader of Pediaei, 18, 60. 
Lyside (Melissa), 64. 

Meanings of certain Greek verbs, i86fil 

Medontidae, 43. 

Megacles, (a) life-archon, 42; (^) 
Megacles I., 1 1, 16; archon, 28 
and 34 ff.; (0 Megacles II., 34; 
life and fortunes, 57 ff.; (^) Mega- 
cles III., ostracised, 29, 46. 

MfToicA^f, UtpiKXrjs, 17. 

Megara, 64 ff., 73; trade of, 55. 

Melissa (Lyside), 64. 

Mesogaea, 8. 

firrii ravrei, in Aristot. Respub. Alken,,68, 

Miltiades and Cimon, confused, 51. 

Munichia, 70. 

Munro, on Catullus iv, 79 ff , 87. 

Musaeus, 127. 

Myron, (a) of Sicyon, 58, 64; (^) of 
Phlya, 17, 47. 

Mytilene, 55. 

rawtpaplatf 31, 55 f. 
Niebuhr, date for Cylon, 13. 
Nisaea, 73. 
p6fMf iifylaSf 53. 
Nonnus, 127. 
Notes, 181 ff: 
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Sigcum, 9, 50, 52, 55. 

Smith, C. L., Catullus and the Phase- 

lus of his Fourth Poem, 75 ff. 
Solon, archontate, date of, 10; Solon 

and Epimenides, 66 f.; reforms, 56; 

amnesty-law, 11, 48; laws on trade, 

55; as merchant and traveller, 9; 

Herodotus on Solon, 19; Solon not 

named by Thucydides, 19. 
ffo^lof notion of, 156. 
Sophists, ethics of, 132 ff., 148. 
0-«^po0'^nj, notion of, 157, 169, 170, 

177- 
Sosicrates, 10. 

Sotion, 16. 

trraffi&rai, in Herodotus, 39. 

Stein, H., date for Cylon, 13. 

vrparrryol, significance of election, 4; 

age of, 50. 
Suidas, s. ^Erifiwlhis, 68, and /ndfx 

of Citations, 
Susemihl, interpretation of Laches, 140. 
Symmachus, 18. 
Synchronisms, attempted by chrono- 

graphers, 52, 68. 

Theagenes of Megara, 10; date of, 

61 ff. 
Themistocles, 5, 27. 
Theognis, 65. 



Theophrastus, 15, 21. 

Theopompus, 20, 27, 70. 

$4(rfua, Otfffiot, 20. 

$€fffju>$€rai9 3, 20; = Hf^xorrtSf 5. 

BtafioBrHiffos (in Paus. ix 36. 8) = $€- 

fffiobf I9i)ircv, 55. 
Thucydides, on early Attic history, 18; 

on Cylon, 14 znd passim. 
$uftouS4s, in Plato's psychology, 163 ff., 

171, 177. 
Timaeus, 21. 
Timonassa, 60. 

Ueberweg-Heinze, on the notion of 
aat^poa^yflf 1 69. 

Vergil, 127. 

Virtues, cardinal, 135, 160. 

Virtue, notion of, in the dialogues of 

Plato, 132 E 
Virtue, see iufdptla, Suctuoaitnif i^i^TJif, 

vo^la, trm^poffitnif ^p6tniau, 

Wachsmuth, W., date for Cylon, 12. 
Westphal, on Catullus iv, 79, 82 f. 
Wright, J. H., on the Date of Cylon, 
Iff. 

Zeller, on the notion of fftt^poffitmif 
169. 
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